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PREFACE 



AMERICAN EDITION. 



Thk woxk now presented to the reading public, 
Hg appearance in Englaml in 1845. The au^ordiipy 
however, was not then avowed ; and although it has been 
very generally appropriated to a distinguished individual. 
It would not be allowable to indicate it here. It inaj. 
however, be proper to mention, that, could the author be 
named, his name would be an abundantly sufficient war- 
rant that the principles of the English Church would be 
as plainly and unequivocally stated, in contradistinction 
to those opposite aspects of religionism, between which 
the pi^h of her vocation lies, as they are thoroughly 
comprehended and honestly held. 

An ob}ection to the work was made in certain quar- 
ters at Ae time of its appearance, that it seemed to cer- 
tain a very much exaggerated impersonalion of the sjHrit 
and principles of Jesuitism. Now, of course, in any 
W0rk ei fiction, and especially in one where religious 
parties and their representatives are introduced, it is al« 
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ways easy fi>r any writer to produce what impression he 
may choose ; since, to use a common phrase, he has the 
game in his own hands. And no doubt the temptation 
is^great to overdraw. To forget that it is quite as often 
the case, that principles are held in a much less obnox- 
ious way than their abstract statement could lead us to 
expect, as that the reverse is true, still, the true question 
here is not, to recur to the instance in hand, whether or 
no any such individual did ever actually live, or was 
formed by the system, which in his person is represen- 
ted : this is not the question : but whether or no the sys- 
tem fiiirly wrought out and consistently developed toould 
produce, or could produce such a character. And here is 
the point where care is to be exercised. Whether or no 
exactly such a person as we are representing was actu- 
ally formed by a given system, is a matter of little mo- 
ment. But whether we are &irly carrjring out the ideal 
of such a system, is a matter of the last importance. 
For here we must be careful to deal with the true prin- 
ciples of the system, and their logical and legitimate re- 
sults. Mere perversions are here of no account. For 
every thing is liable to perversion, every thing may be 
made subservient to evil ends. And therefore merely to 
represent an abandoned man making a system subservi- 
ent to such ends, is not to prove any real evil in the sys- 
tem itself. But, if the ideal presented, shows that a set 
of principles logically carried out, and consistently pur- 
sued, will necessarily result in evil, then, on the other 
hand, it cannot matter that no one man has really ever 
dared so fully to carry them out and pursue them. One 
may have done so partially in one direction, and another 
in another, and so on indefinitely. While the combina- 
tion of all these is the complete rdeal, and that ideal 
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proves the system to be evil, whether it has been ftdly 
realized in one man or not. 

Perhaps it maj make this view the plainer, if we shall 
consider how constantly this principle is applied in judg- 
ing of a good system, or presenting its ideal. Then we 
continually find that the merits of such a system are never 
decided by the test of any individual development, nor 
its ideal considered to be reached in the same way. But 
in all cases, the same method is adopted, that has already 
been considered at length, in reference to an evil system. 
Surely, then, if the rule holds in the first instance, it 
must by parity of reasoning hold also in the second. 

Whether, therefere, we believe or disbelieve that ex- 
actly such an individual Jesuit, as the one described in 
these pages, has lived, is a matter of no account. If the 
system of Jesuitism, logically carried out and developed, 
would, after making all allowance fer abuses, and taking 
into view all likely perversions, issue in sudi a charac- 
ter, then the ideal presented is not exaggerated, nor is 
the character overdrawn. Now any one who has ever 
read, even in the most cursory manner, the Constitutions 
and Rules of the soudisant Society of Jesus, and consid- 
ered their necessary results^ as well as their probaMe 
abuses, will have no difiSK^ulty in deciding that they might 
by logical sequence issue just as they are here represen- 
ted as issuing. And one who has never read these Con- 
stitutions And Rules, nor considered their issues, has no 
right to any opinion on the subject : or at least has no 
right to &ult the ideal of our author. 

Mudi the same line of remark applies to other char- 
ac^rs. Perhaps no single individual ever combined all 
tiie absurdities which meet in the complacent Secretary 
of the . Afirif ian Society : but still he is not on that ac- 
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coai^iui orerdrawn ideal of his gei^is imkI species. .But 
it is hardly necessary to pursue thb sulgect foitker. 

An exceedingly valuable and timely portion of this 
work, is that which treats of the much vexed questioQ 
of Development Almost every one has heard some- 
thing, and very possibly much, of Develi^proent ; yet most 
probaHy the majority of persons have but indefinite ideas 
concerning it. For notwithstanding that Mjr. Newman's 
work made its appearance in the shape of the cheap lit- 
erature of the day, whereby many unwary travellers were 
beguiled, in the hope of obtaining some light reading, that 
might while away a tedious journey, or a summer's ms- 
•tication, probably few persons ever took the UwiUe to go 
-throu^ it : few, that is, beyond the mnks of the clergy. 
And fewer still, in all likelihood, have ever seen the va- 
rious elaborate answera to it which have appeared* Yet 
perhaps diis very indefiniteness of idea, afibrds a reaaon 
why they are in dimger of being led astn^ by the do(tfr«rie 
of Development, when it comes to be>— ^as it easily may 
be, — presented in a few wx»ds, widi all its specious cliums 
and captivating promises : above all, w^ the promise of 
reconciling the hitherto apparently irreconcilaye difier- 
ences between the fixedness of the Church's dogmatie 
teadiingt and the progressive spirit of the age. Some- 
&ing, therefore, of just the kind which thb w<»k fur- 
nishes, was desiraMe. 6<»nethiBg at oqce brbf and si^ 
isfec^ry, popular and conclusive, which should unite U10 
definiteness ^ schdastic examination with the intelligiUe- 
ness of unscholastic statements, and the feree of abstract 
zeaaoning with the attractiveness of agreeable iUu0trad<ni. 
The portion of the work in which this subject is treated^ 
will well repay the most eiunost and eaxefel pteniMal. 

Ris n^ty of. course, to be sqppoaed, that the poUti^a. 
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jtailffwyiBl 4s^«wtenitiwM adrmaced in Aete pufaMwr the 

«^lieclk8c;prQpoa9d fi>r like cure of political mud •oolal 

;^mhf ean in aU oasest jpexfaaps not in aaf* have an/ 

dtfeot and imouidiate beariag upon us in tke United 

^lMe0. Yet in xegaid to t2ie.niaan evil of BngUsbi socie^ 

•that is dwfljit upon, the ill undeistood and wone devel- 

.iOped felations of Ae ricb and the poofy-^-the two nati<W8« 

as Mr. D^Iaraeli calb tbeni«r-*4nan}F general principles 

imndTiaws are adraacedy of iha highairt {tactical ntility^. 

No doubt, in some points of view, !&e situation of the 

poor in relati<^i lo the rich, is much more galUng in 

England tiMn:vidi ns. Inodiets, liowever, precisely 

. thftteaTersethaUs true* But both here and therpt at^ ef 

the great psol^eins, let us say the greatest ai the da/t is 

r.l04ip}late.and adjust the relations of the rioh tnd poor. 

r An infidel political economy. has, one hope^, ceased to 

endeavor afier a state of things which shall make untrue 

the declajwtion- of the Almighty, that " the poor shall 

m^^ cease oi:^ of the land," and the winds of our Lorfi, 

^'the poor ye have always with you*" And a better 

senjtiniei^ new etriires to adjust those lelations, which 

must^endwre as loi^ m ihe world dmll last 

Now it is only the Church of God with her doctrine 
of the bcothechood ^ Christ's one Body, with her schemes 
. of 4i|yst^natic charity and devoted labor, that can reach 
Ihe evil, which is m> ripe in modem^pciety-— the evil ma* 
iiig jgcom tbeae ill a(||usted relaticoiff of the rich and the 
ppon She on^ can stand as it were between these two 
.great bodies^ Mid make Ihen^ reidly, truly, beartUy one. 
Pointing out to each their reiqpective positions^ their rel- 
jttive. duties, and their mutual dependencies ; mid wreath- 
ix^ Ijie otherwife barren rock of a mere equally x)f 
J^i^^l itfivileges, v^ the kindly offices* the ^ocefid 
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ministries, tbe holy interclianges of benevolent care upott 
the one side, and honest gratitude upon the other. It i* 
only when the rich meet the poor upon the sacred level 
of Christian brotherhood, that the poor are safe, if not 
from oppression, at least from cold neglect. It is only 
when the prayers and blessings of the poor gtird and 
surround the rich, that they are safe from lawless violence 
and aggression. Neither are safe from the other, neither 
are filling their appointed places, tiU the noble s^itiment 
of the heathen poet 

" homo ■am, 
Nil hamani a jdm alienam pQto,* 

is exchanged in the mouths, of both, hr the sublimer 
truth, " we all are members one of another." 

But is the Church, in England or with us, awake to 
all her duty here ? Is she aware that she and only she 
can sdive the great problem of modem society ? She is, 
one hopes, more aroused to these great truths than she 
was some little time ago. But so long as there are 
churches over whose portals it would be but solemn 
mockeiy to vmte the glorious words of Christ, ** To the 
poor the Gospel is preached ;" so long as the pastor's 
hands are tied because there is no aid fer him in watch* 
Ing by the sick and dying poor ; so long as sinful and 
erring but repentant poverty has but the choice of starv« 
ing virtuously, or of falling back into the fearful depths 
that are yawning to receive it, because there is no holy 
place of refuge where it may prove its penitence, and 
regain the lost confidence of men ; so long as individual 
e^rt is lost, and worse than lost, because it is destitute 
of concentration, guidance, and systematic woi^ing ; so 
long the problem remains unsolved and the Church's duty 
is undone ; and so long men will endeavor by their own 
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pkiw and m^gaiiizatioiis, to do UiAt ISnt wUoli God hts 
proTided abundantij and beaudfbUy. Let tke rick look 
to it in time, and give ^ir aid to belp on this mediating 
mission of the Ckureh, which will bind foroTer together 
thoee who otherwise most reach a time of storm and 
strife, when social organizations shall be as spiders* 
webs, and political compacts like a rope of sand. It is 
the noblest feature of this work, Uiat it deals generously 
and loftify with this s<^emii topic* 

Such are some of the points, on which, in reprinting 
this volume in America, it has seemed desirable to touch. 
Bj such a reprint it is not, of course, intended to endorse 
eveiy position that the writer has laid down, or every 
sentiment that he has advanced. But thus much may 
be said The tone and aim of the woik are true and 
Idly : it deals plainly, and yet with deep wisdom, widi 
many of the great theological and social questions of the 
day ; it exposes the hideous wickedness of one system, 
about which people are saying much tiiat is but the ut- 
terance of perfect ignorance, or of a morbid and vaguely 
romancing sentiment, the system of Jesuitism ; it expo- 
ses, too, with a good-hummred satire, the fellies of other 
systems prevalent unong us ; and it is conceived and 
written in an earnest, practical spirit. In this spirit il 
is now presented to American Churchmen.. 

Oct. 1847. J. W. 
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PREFACE 



**Nbitheb vras this in use onlj with the Hebrews^ 
but it is generally to be fi>und in the wisdom of the more 
ancient times — that as men found out Aj observation 
that thej thought was good fi>r life, they would gather 
and express it in parable, or aphorism, or &ble. But 
for fiibles, thej were vicegerents and supplies, where ex« 
amples fiuled : now that the times abound with history, 
the aim is better when the mai^ is alive. And there- 
(ore the form of writing, which of all others is the fittest 
tor this variable argument of negotiation and occasions, 
is that which Machiavel chose wisely and aptly for gov- 
emment, namely, discourse upon histories or examples ; 
far knowledge drawn freshly, and, in our view, out of 
particulars, knoweth the vi^y best to particulars again ; 
and it hath much greater life for practice when the dis- 
course attendeth upon the example than when the exam- 
ple attendeth upon the discourse : for this is no point of 
order, as it seemeth at first, but of substance ; for when 
the examjde is the ground, being set down in a history at 
large, it is set down with all circumstances which may 
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■oroetimes control the discourse tkereupon made, mod 
sometimefl supply it as a very pattern for action ; where- 
as the examples alleged fi>r the discourse's sake are cited 
succinctly and without^ particularity, and carry a servile 
a^ct towards the discourse which they are brought in 
to make good. 

*' But this di^rence is not amiss to be remembered* 
that as histoiy of times is the best ground for discourse 
of government, such as Maohiavel handkth, so history 
of lives is the most proper for discourse of business, be- 
cause it is more consonant with private actions."— 
Bacon's Advancement of Learning. 

Dbcbhbkr 28, 1844. 
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PREFACE 

TO SECOND EDITION. 



Ths |(>Upwuig page? seem, under the blesaiiig of Godt 
to be doing) in some degree, the woik for which they 
were intejnd^y and to be sowing here and there some 
^eeds of truth in minds too ignorant, or too weak, or too 
thoughtless to receive them in the shape of abstract rea- , 
Boning. And he who wrote them, even in their lightest 
parts, with the same object as he would write a sermon, 
and threw them out to the public eye only as a chance 
ejqperiment, and without a hope that he had power either 
to attract or interest, may now think it worth while to 
prefix a necessaiy warning to the careless reader ; and 
it may well take the form o£ some short general rules for 
the use of fiction : — 

1. A writer of fiction is not justified in using it except ' 
as exemplifying, and £ot the purpose of inculcating, ac- 
knowledged truth. 

2. He has no right to indulge in the excitement either 
of pity or terror, which passions are the legitimate pas- 
sions of fiction, except ^ith a view to purify them — to 
inculcate the great laws of moral retribution— or to bring 
in a condensed form before the eye the real fiicts of the 
moral workl. 

8. He has no right to construct a fictitious series of 
events which shall not have their counterpart, not per- 
haps in any individual case, but in the great cycle of 
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human operations and diyine dispensations. To just^ 
the present story, it is not necessary that any individual 
man should ever have been tempted, by the 8ui^)osed de« 
fects of a parent, into a habit of undutifulness and acts 
of self-indulgence — that his child should in consequence 
be stolen from him by the emissaries of a schismatic 
power — that he himself shqidd be made the instrument 
of coercing that child in his lawless act, and bringing 
him to justice — and that the reward of Providence on 
his own reformation should be the death of his child as 
a penitent ; — it is not necessary for the justification of 
this fiction that such a series of events should have taken 
place in some one instance, but it is necessary, when we 
look around, that we should be able to trace an analogous 
series of facts somewhere in the world around us, and 
concatenated not as accidents, but as a natural sequence 
— as, for instance, in the state of England — ^in our own 
past undutifulness and selflindulgence — ^in the loss of our 
children, our populace, from under die wing of their 
lawful pastors — in the sins to which they will be tempted 
— and in the necessity of punishing those sins ourselves. 
We whose own sins have led to theirs ; — some such facts 
are necessary, or the fiction will be a lie, and, as a lie, 
ought never to be written. 

4. If it be a sin to construct a fiction which has no 
^ounterpart in reality, it is a sin of the deepest dye to 
construct a representation which charges either systems, 
or societies, or individuals — ^most of all, religious sys- 
tems and religious societies — ^with crimes, or principles, 
or proceedings which are not either recognised and avow- 
ed by them, or necessarily deducible from their avowed 
principles, and proved to be such by the reasonings of 
their own friends and by historical fiicts. No act, or 
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word, or ftnecdote, or charmcteristic feature luM been 
employed b j the writer in the present liarrative affecting 
religiaus systems fi>r which he does not possess such a 
guarantee. He would tremble otherwise to have writ- 
ten as he has written. 

It is a dangerous thing to use sarcasm — most danger- 
ous to employ it upon persons, and in religious subjects. 
But falsehood and error at times can only be exposed by 
putting them strongly and directly in contrast with truth, 
and then the ridiculous necessarily and unavoidably ibl. 
lows. Where ridicule and contempt are the end to be 
produced, ridicule is wrong. Where the exhibition of 
truth is the end, and this can only be effected by such a 
juxtaposition, and the ridicule is only an accident that 
follows, there it is excusable— it is at times even neces- 
sary. And yet no one can duly value the dignity of 
truth without feeling humiliated and self-distrusting when ' 
the ludicrous is produced. St. Paul, indeed, does make 
a distinction of two kinds of jesting, ivr^»wtXti, Ho 
warns us against that ' which is not convenient,' \ w 
v-^ornHMfo-a, implying that another kind may exist which 
is convenient, and which the great Heathen moralist 
dignifies as a virtue. But there is an internal sense 
which still struggles against it. May everything of a 
lighter kind in these volumes be accepted as it was in- 
tended—as a picture-book, a toy, a sugar-plum, a nurse- 
ry-tale, a fire-side game, which, not for the amusement 
merely, but for the instruction of a child, are not to be 
disdained even in our gravest moments. And is it not, • 
alas ! too true that of those who Aad works of fiction, 
by &r the largest part are children, either in age o. 
in mind? 

Dbcember 5th, 1845. 
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A df&man who was numiiig for more help told him» 
as he passed, that the fire was in Barton Row; aiid 
Bentlej soon made his way to the spot, through a 
labyrinth of dark courts and fii^ aHejs, which few 
persons knew of in Hawkstone but himself and the 
miserable beings whom he visited there. As he turned 
into one of th^ narrow passages, a strong red light at 
the end fell on a crowd of terrified ftces, who were gazing 
on the scene of destruction ; and the cries <^ ^ More 
water!" "More hose!" " Move the kddefs !"" Pump 
away!" mingled with oaths, and screams, mod ihe 
roaring of the fiames, and the howling of the wkid, stnidt 
a cold chill upon him, and almost brdke his rescdutian to 
so near^ ; for Bentiey, as we said before, was a mm o£ 
feeling rather than a man of courage. But as he irtopped, 
and leaned for a moment agidnst the wall, a wild [Herckig 
shriek was heaid; the fiames shot up sudd^y above 
the roofe, and as a oiy of terror and anguish burst fixMn 
^e crowd, Bentley found himself^ he scaro^y knew how* 
standing in- sight of the burning buikMsg. And the si^ 
was sidcening. Itie h<mse which was on fire ilself 
was one of a dingy red-brkk row, such as grow »p in 
the suburbs of majiu&cturing towns, and, having beioi 
originally intended for decent occupants, become by 
degrees, the abode of numerous poor femilies, who eaeh 
tenant a single room, and hide, under an exterior of s<fflM 
pretension, a degree <^poverty, misery, and vice, greater, 
perhaps, than exists in huts and hoveb. The fixe had 
begmi in the ground ro(»n, and had been discoveredia 
time tapenmt the escape of a crowd of wretched, hag- 
gard men and women, bearing naked dnldren in tlwtr 
arms, and endeavouring to save as treasures the dirty 
bedding, the clothes, stools, kettles, and rugs, which 
formed all their property in the world. All were supposed 
to have escaped ; and they had gathered in groups at a 
distance from the fire, ike children cowering round thek 
parents, and the parents endeavouring to wrap them firom 
the edd, and to place them as gtmsis over the little 
property they had saved; while, as the fiames made their 
way fiom room to room, they looked on with a feoe 
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ripiioet <^ desperate uoQOAcam, as i£ for bmags to 
destitute and wretched, it mattered little what &te awaited 
ttem9 the fire or the fitmine. 

The first floor had already fidlen in; the lower oart 
of the staircase was destroyed, and the firemen, hopelesa 
wi saving the house, were beginning to play on the 
adjoining buildings, when, to the horror of the crowd, a 
boy, about fouiteen years old, was seen shrieking for 
help at one of the guret windows. At the same uKunent 
a man and woman half clad rushed to the house, and, 
but finr the interpositicm of the firemen, would have thrown 
themselves into the flames. ^ My chUd ! my child ! save 
mychildl OGrod! sav^ my child! save him! save him! 
O Gtod ! O God ! " were the sounds that reached Bentley's 
ear just as he gained the spot The man, a strong 
musoilar swarthy ruffian, struggled with the desperation 
of a maniac to escape finMn the policeman, who held him 
back fiom nishing into certain destruction. The woman, 
hM back likewise, fell down up<m her knees before 
Bentley, saying, ^ Save him ! save him ! let me go I I 
have a right to go 1 he ismy child! save him! save him! 
my child ! my child ! " till Bentley, in an agony of distress, 
bwst from her, and she sunk down in a fit. ^Ten 
guineas ! twenty guineas ! a hundred guineas ! " he cried* 
(his whole stipend was scarcely nKure,) ** apy thing* only 
save the boy." No one answered. 

"^Isitiinpossible?" 

^ Yes, sir," said the mant with a dead hollow vpice, 
who was working at the engine, ^ it is impossible ; no 
one coukl get nxp the li^dd^ through the flames. It is 
quite out of the question ; God help it ! " 

Aiid the pocnr man, who had children of Ids own* 
&irly burst into tears. 

'^ Try— make an eflbrt," returned Bentley. 

'* Can't be," said die man ; " we must submit to God's 
will; God have mercy on it! Jjock at the ladder, sir; 
h)ok there!" 

And Bentley saw a burst of fire from the windows 
wn^ it round and round like a whirlwind, just as the 
^HheiV who, by one gigs^c effi>rt, hml cast off his 
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detainers, bad mounted a few yards from the grouad, and 
fell back as if blasted. 

** Take the ladder away ! take it away," cried the 
fireman. '' It's no use : the next house has caught. 
More water ! more water ! " 

And with that sturdy sense of command which 
Englishmen even in the lowest post of authority exercise 
over their feelings when engaged in official duties, he 
was proceeding to push aside Bentley, who was even 
thinking of making the attempt himself, and to remove 
the ladder, when a stranger made his way through the 
crowd. He was a man tall, vigorously formed, and with 
all those marks of high birth and commanding mind 
which the lower orders so instinctively recognise and 
obey. There was a quietness and steadiness in his 
movements which contracted strongly with the tumult about 
him ; and even Bentley, a man of education and religion, 
felt himself in the presence of a superior, and was un- 
consciously abashed at his own agitated state of feeling. 

"Let the ladder stay, my good fellow," said the 
stranger gently ; " let it stay. I have a protection here 
against the flames ; hold it &st at the bottom, and let 
me mount." And the words were uttered in a tone of 
command which threw the firemen back. He stopped 
to put on a pair of thick ^oves and a mask of wire over 
his &ce ; knelt down for a moment as in prayer, folded 
his hands over his cheeks, and those who stood near 
asserted that he made the sign of the cross on his 
forehead, and then sprung up the ladder before the by- 
standers had recovered themselves to interfere. He had 
seized the moment when a fall of one of the inner walls 
had lulled the flames, which were bursting round him ; 
and the crowd, who were looking on with intense anxiety, 
hailed him with a loud cheer as he reached the window. 
The boy had already disappeared, having sunk down 
stupified with the smoke and with terror. The window 
was closed and listened within; but the glass was 
broken, and the stranger, with all his strength, tore away 
sufficient of the woodwork to obtain an entrance. As 
he disappeared within the room, another volley of flame 
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and tfnoke broke fi>rth fitmi the floor beneath, and cries 
of *' Make haste I make haste ! the floor is bllingl fer 
God^s sake, make haste ! save yourself! "burst frmn the 
people, followed by a tremeivdoos cheer as he appeared 
on the sill of the window with the boj wrapt up in a 
blanket* Another moment, and it had been too late. 
A Bright^ crush behind him announced the Miog of 
the floor. A heavy chimney at the side staggered, 
bowed, and fell upon the ruins : and be^re the flames 
could shoot out again, the stranger and his burden had 
slided down the ladder. Scorched and nearly stifled as 
he was, his first act on reaching the ground was once 
more to kneel down, and bury his &ce in his hands in 
silent prayer. Then giving the boy to Bentley, whose 
enthusiasm of admiration now was only equal to his 
agony of anxiety before, he quietly fell back into the 
crowd; and as they pressed about him with cries of 
^'God bless him! There's a fine man! Bless your 
honor!" cheering him and thrusting their hands into 
his, and waving their hats, he simply answered, ** Thank 
ye, thank ye! Will you allow me to pass?" And 
turning down the same alley through which Bentley had 
come upon the spot, he was lost to sight. 

"Do you know who the gentlenjan is?" asked 
Bentley, of many of the by-standers who ha^ gathered 
round the poor man and woman, as they sat with the boy 
in their arms, and watched him gradually returning to life. 

" No, sir," was the general answer. " We never 
saw him before. He is a stranger in the town." 

** But he's a real gentleman," said a poor laborer to 
another. " Yes, that he is," cried they all, " a real 
gentleman, and that's a fine thing to say. God bless 
him! say I." "God bless him!" cried another. "God 
bies^ him!" murmured the poor mother, as Ihe boy's 
eyes began to open. Even the ruflian father relaxed 
his surly, gloomy look, and, though he did not say, " God 
bless him," he muttered something about thanks, and, bid- 
ding his wife look to the things, took up the boy in his arms, 
and followed a poor neighbor, who had oflered a part of 
her hovel as their refiige fdr the remainder of the night. 
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CHAPTER U. 

On the Monday afternoon, in the week afiter the firei 
a sensation (to use the fiishionafole tenn) was caused in 
the principal street of Hawkstone, by symptoms of an 
approaching festivity in the apartments of Miss Mabel 
Brooke who occupied the first-floor bow window in the 
very respectable house of Messrs. Silkem the linen- 
drapers. Mrs. Crump, the lame old lady who occupied 
a similar bow window on the opposite side of the way, 
and who, having a strong desire to know what wag 
passing in the world, could yet command only that 
portion of the world which came within the focus of the . 
above mentioned window, had observed, as she informed 
her maid, that the little girl from the Grey school who 
waited on Miss Brook had gone out no less than three 
times that morning, and returned on each occasion with 
a something, (Mrs. Crump coukl not tell what,) but she 
had her suspicions. On the first sally, Mrs. Crump had 
traced her as far as her eye could stretch to the end of 
the street, when she turned a comer abruptly : but in a few 
minutes sh^ came back again, and Mrs. Crump's ingenuity 
immediately called to mind that there was a pastry-cook's 
shop just at the distance required to account for this 
temporary disappearance. On the second occasion there 
had been an open visit to Mallam's the grocer befi>re 
Mrs. Crump's own eyes, and a return with a packet of 
tea ; whether it was green or souchong, Mrs. Crump had 
been unable to ascertain. But as she knew Mrs. Brook 
three days before had sent for a pound of tea to the same 
shop, Mrs. Crump inferred that it could not yet be 
exhausted, and that the new importation was probably 
green tea for company. The third expedition, at about 
four o'clock jp. M., baffled Mrs. Crump completely. The 
little grey-clad abigail vanished at the end of the street, 
and when she returned she was accompanied by two 
other abigails clad in the same uniform, and bearing 
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peo^gioiw packages of some mysterious aitkilei wrapt 
Uj^ in wMte linen. In vain the old lady rubbed her 
flpedacles, wiped the window, mored from one pane to 
tke other; the ccmtents of these portentous package* 
were impervious to her e^res. The Grej girls and the 
packages both (fisappeared at the side door of Messrs. 
Sl&em's premises ; the door closed upon them, and, in a 
fit of desperation, Mrs. Crump returned to her elbow. 
ch«r, pijled the bell rope, which was tied to it, and 
desired her maid inmiedmtelj to go over, with her love 
to Miss Brook, and inquire how she did diis evening. 

" You can find out," she said, ^ from her servant, bj 
tlw by, whether Miss Brook has company to tea." 

No distressed lady in Mrs. Crump's predicament was 
ever blessed with an Iris more anxious to fulfil a task, 
which involved an occasional gossip, than Mrs. Crump's 
Mmlha, and, after a little delay, which provoked no little 
kritation in her impatient mistress, she returned with the 
announcement that Miss Brook had company to tea, and 
that she was expecting no less than ten ladies. 

"Ten!" interrupted Mrs. Crump; "why, where is 
die to put them?" 

Marthat who was out of breath, proceeded. " It was 
the great monthly meeting of the Hawkstone Dorcas or 
Benevolent Lying-in Union Society, of which Miss Mabel 
was the honored secretary, and most active supporter; 
and there was to be Mrs. Thompson, and the Miss Mac- 
dougfd^s, and Mrs. and young Miss Maddox ; and muffins, 
and tea-cake, and wine and water afterwards. And the 
sofii had been uncovered, and the window curtains put 
iipw And Mr. Peachit, the gardener, had sent some 
ikywers lor the chimney*piece, and Miss Brook was so 
bu^, with her table covered with flannel, and nightcaps, 
afid gingham, and all sorts of things ;^ — and the company 
were expected almost directly." To all this, to Uie great 
disappointment of Martha, Mrs. Crump only answered, 
"pish," and the "pish" was repeated at the close; 
acconqpanied, however, it must be confessed, with a 
rubbing of the 8pe<^acles and an advancement of the 
wheeM chair to the window, Sar the purpose, it may be 
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presumed, of obtaining ocular demonstrastion of ^m armil 
of the visiters. But tli^ ^ pish " implied much. It impliedy 
first, that Mrs. Crump was not a member of the Dmcas 
or Benevolent Lying-in Union Society; secondly, that 
she was no fiiend to it ; thirdly, that she was, aa she 
delighted to say, one of the old schooL She did not think 
that any good ever came from such societies. She did 
not like mixing with Dissenters ; the Miss Macdoug^ills 
were Presbyterians, and the Maddoxes Unitarians ; she 
liked the good old way, and kept to the Church, as her 
fiither and mother had done before her ; and if dozing 
regularly every morning over the psalms and lessons, 
attending regularly in her pew at church every Sunday, 
and even on Wednesdays, and Fridays, and Saints' days, 
and giving her annual mite to the National schools, and, 
we may add, playing her nightly rubber with Dr. Grant, 
the old paralytic rector, constituted a friend to the Church, 
no one could be relied on for more determined support 
than Mrs. Crump. And yet on the " pish " there followed 
something like a sigh ; and as the old lady sat watching 
for the first arrival, she fell into a soliloquy on the evik 
of a solitary old age, when there were no children to 
repay the care of their youth, and society treated her as 
a burthen, and weak health and advancing infirmities 
prevented her firom engaging in any active occupation 
either of business or amusement. There was, indeed, 
to relieve the heavy days which dragged on without 
change and without hope, an occasional morning call 
(fewdiey were, and fiir between) from Miss Mabel Brook, 
and the other dowagers of the town. And at times, one 
or two of the younger ladies charitably reminded each 
other that they ought to call on poor Mrs. Crump. And 
once or twice in the month, Martha, who knew how her 
mistress required some relief to her monotonous existence, 
would entrap a stray nursery maid with Mrs. Thompson's 
little girls, or Mrs. Jones' baby ; and, as the old lady 
crawled to her cupboard fi>r the slice of sweet cake, or 
made them sit down at her ^t to show them the 
wonders of her worsted woric, a tear would stand in her 
eyes at the thought of what had been denied to herself 
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to fov siipport, and love and watch over, and think on a« 
a secona sel^ instead of hanging upon a cold neglectftd 
world, without interest, and wi^out affection, until the 
grave closed over her head. And another thought 
sometimes struck her, little as her nund was formed to 
deeper reflection, that God could not have intended such 
things to be ; that if he were, as she devoutly believed, a 
God c^love, and Ohristianitj were designed by him to be 
a blessing to all mankind, there might be somewhere in 
its system, when rightly brought out, a provision foi 
destitution like hers, and Uiat something might be deficient 
in a Church which left her the widow, the laboring with 
sickness, the desolate, the all but oppressed — ^whom it 
prayed for, as one of its especial objects of care— with 
no consolsLtion but a Bible, as little understood as it was 
monotonously perused ; and no fixed task of duty but her 
worsted work, and the foedlng of her cat ; no one bound 
to attend on her but the hired Martha ; aiid, saving one 
day in seven, no aid or comfort to her devotion, but once 
or twice a hurried service in a cold and desolate church, 
with no one, perhaps, but the children in the Grey school 
gallery, and poor Betty Foyle, the blind old woman from 
the almshouse, to join in offering praises and thanksgiving, ' 
for apopulation of thousands. 

Whether or not the old lady's soliloquy would have 
terminated thus, we cannot presume to say; for it was 
interrupted by the first arrival at Miss Mabel Brook's 
«oir6e, in the person of the two Miss Morgans, the 
pretty daughters of the principal surgeon in the to\%n of 
Hawkstone. 

And here we must apologise once for all for our 
inabili^ to amuse our readers, and especially that 
nriidleged class who dwell in parks and viUas, places, 
nafiis, and courts, at a distance from the vulgar town, for 
our inabili^ to supply them with the usual facetious^ 
catalogue of odd characters, and stiU odder names with 
which modem art has loaded the population of our 
country towns. Hawkstone, indeed, like all other places 
of huaoai resort, had its characters ; and those chaiacters 
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liad names. But we lament, for the sake of tur re4iders. 
that they were little remarkable in any wt»y. If they 
could not boast of Fitz's, and Ville's, and Saints, and De's, 
neither were they afflicted with the unseemly appellatives 
of Hobbs and Dobbs, Simkins or Scroggins. They 
were, in fact, fair, ordinary specimens of the middle class 
of English people ; neither very clever nor very stupid, 
very vulgar nor very polished, very enlarged in their 
notions nor very narrow. In one point they resembled 
all English people alike. They acknowledged an im- 
plicit submission for the little world in which they 
moved ; anxiously aspiring to the notice of its leaders, 
and condescendingly patronizing all who came beneath - 
themselves ; and measurmg the whole fate and character 
of the vast terra incognita beyond them by the opinions, 
acts, and vicissitudes of their own little coterie. Perhaps, 
indeed, the Dorcas Society could not pretend to include 
exactly the 61ite of Hawkstone ; for there were several 
little suburban villas in the neighborhood, which being 
uncontaminated by pavement and gas lamps, aspired to 
a claim to rurality, and held somewhat aloof from the 
decidedly town population. But still it was composed of 
" respectables," in that sense of the word which perhaps 
might be properly rendered " without a shop." Besides 
the Miss Morgans, the surgeon's daughters, there was 
Mrs. Lomax, the banker's wife, who officiated as presi- 
dent ; the Miss Macdougalls, who tenanted the large 
brick house with five windows in front, and a coach- 
house and garden, at the north entrance of the town ; Mrs. 
and Miss James, who had recently retired from the super- 
intendence of a very respectable seminary for young 
ladies ; Mrs. Hancock, the wife of Capt. Hancock, an 
officer on half pay, who continued to vegetate in a neat 
little verandaed cottage in the outskirts of the town ; and 
the Maddoxes, whom their father's success in trade had 
placed in easy circumstances, and left them abundance, 
both of time and money, to devote to the charities of 
Hawkstone. And one after another they arrived at Miss 
Mabel's door ; and though Mrs. Crump, who was by no 
means a favorable critic, did detect about them all a 
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little bustle of serious importance, more than the occa- 
siiHi required ; and Miss James had pot into her cap 
rather a gayer display of flowers than suited the sobriety 
of her age ; and the Miss Macdougalls looked somewhat 
prim j and Mrs. Lomax was guilty of a slight ostentation 
in marking her fbotboy follow her with a work-basket and 
cloak ; still there was little to censure in their appear- 
ance, and nothing to ridicule. And any one who could 
have seen the hearty welcome with which Miss Mat)C& 
received them, and the kind mutual greetings of t^e 
party, and the cheerfulness with which they produced 
work-boxes and baskets, scissors and needles, and 
ranged them on the green cloth of Mabel's largest taole, 
would think it a very ill-placed satire which attempted to 
caricature such a charitable meeting, asseihbled, as 
modern philanthropy delights to express it, without dis- 
tinction of sect or party, to promote the comfort and 
relieve the wants of their fellow-creatures. 

Of the whole party no one was so pleased as 
Mabel herself. It was the first time that she had been 
enabled, by a removal into a new lodging, to entertain 
the Dorcas Society in her single room. And earnest 
were her pains to make her guests comfortable and 
happy ; and visible the satisfaction, notwithstanding all 
her pains to suppress it, wiih which she received the 
congratulations of the Miss Morgans on her cheerllii 
view of the High Street, so close to the Crown Inn, 
where she might see every day no less than three 
coaches stop and change horses ; and Mrs. Lomax's 
panegyric on the prettiness of her sofa coverings ; and 
Miss James's admiration of the silver tea-pot, the only 
relic saved fi?om the wreck of her father's little property ;^ 
and the praise which all bestowed on the delicious tea- 
cakes and excellent cream. Every one seemed anxious 
to say something which would please and flatter her ; 
for Mabel was a general favorite. 

She was the only daughter of an ofiicer in the navy 
who had died at an advanced age, leaving Mabel, 
neither young nor beautiful, with his blessing and a 
/ery small annuity, to make the remainder of her way 
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tlMTOUgb the temi^les of tlie world by her own exertiom* 
Bydint of the strictest econoinj^ she eontrived soon to 
bring her wants and wishes within the compass of sixty 
pounds a year. High spirits and active habits engaged 
her in a variety of occupations which filled up her time, 
and absorbed both past and future, so &r as anxiety or 
sorrow was coneerzied^ in the interests of tho present ; 
and an inexhanstible fund of good humor and good nature 
made her invaluable to the little society of Hawkstone. 
It was Miss Mabel who undertook the manaf^ment of 
the National Schools. ; Miss Mabel who was secretary 
and chief mtfrer^ not ordy of the Dorcas Society, but of 
aU the ladies' societies which flourished with a mush* 
room growth at Hawkstone ; the Ladies^ Branch Bible 
Society, the Ladies' Anti-Cruelty>to- Animals Society, 
the Ladies' Book Society, the Ladies' Assooiaticm for 
the Conversion of the Jews, the Ladies' District- Visiting 
Society, the Ladies' Penitentiary, the Ladies' Female 
Orphan, and Deaf and Dumb, and Pastoral Aid, and 
General-Religlous-Purpose Society. None could flourish, 
and few had originated, without Miss Mabel ; her whole 
soul was in doing good. And if there mixed with this 
ardor of sincere benevolence some little bustle and 
over-zeal, and no little ignorance as to the right mode 
of doing good, it was the feult not so much of Mabel 
herself, as of the age in which she was bom ; and which 
her own wannth of feeling and delight at the excitement 
of charity in which she had involved herself, represented 
to her as a model of wisdom and a Paradise of newly 
discovered virtues. Nor was her benevolence confined 
to public life. How she contrived to do so much no one 
could understand ; but scarcely a respectable family in 
Hawkstone was ignorant of the value of her services. If 
Mrs* Jones ivas ill, Miss Mabel would come and spend 
the day and take care of the children. If a death 
occurred in a family. Miss Mabel was the first looked to 
fi)r assistance in those melancholy moments ; if a wedding, 
Miss Mabel assisted in distnbuting the bride-cake ; if a 
children's dance, at Mrs. Lomai's, Miss Mabel was the 
first who arrived to help in putting the young ones in 
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motioii, And ilie lasCwhoi^iBuaedta^flee thecandiqa p«C 
out, vben ^e wearied kosteas had ratiied ta bed, aod 
Mr. hoimax had afaakea beth her hands with a hearty 
wish that erefyoaeceiddbe 80 Bse^ And in all thi% 
there was aehhoar co&ceit nor {weteasion ; sin^j the 
orerflowing of a kiadly-^liflpofied heart, which oouki not 
rest without doing somethmgr and happify was meat 
pleased when that something conlvibuted, as she hoped, 
to the comfort of her kind fiiMids and neighbors. 

Aod having armed at this point, it is high time to re- 
lieve the apprehensieitt which oor fiur readers, who oaie 
nothing for a story not strewed thick with lords and 
latfies, Almadc's rad diaaaonds, wiU feel, when oor talk 
seems likeiy to be of market towns, and Mrs. Crumps, 
DoFcas Societies, and flamiels. They need be under no 
alarm lest Miss Mabdi Brook, much as we have enlarged 
her merits, shooM be the intended heroine of our tale ; er 
Jest we should i^readjr have degtined herto pair^ afiar 
tiiais and tempia^ons, with either Mr. Bentley or the im- 
known stranger <^ the &e. Miss Mabel is by nameans 
an unimportaQt penomge I but she is not the most im- 
portant. 

And they will be rejoiced to learn at once, diat oor 
heroine will be a real lady, such as a heroine should be. ' 
Not as if the middle walks of life were contemptible, and 
had no joys or sorrows, duties or vktoes, to excite our 
sj^npathies and interest ; but because, where goodness 
dees exist accompanied with rank and birth, it exists in a 
higher asad noUer fimn than in an bungler station. It is 
a gnevous mistake to think that the highest ranks of so- 
ciety are the only objects worth attention, or to underva- 
hie the middle classes. But it is an eipial mistake to make 
society rest on the ^ndation of the middle classes, or to . 
suppose that leading minds, minds fitted tocimunuid and 
rij^e, will be found, except by some extraordinary accident, 
m any but men whom nature, from their birth, has placed -m 
on an eminence, and accustomed them to receive the 
homage of the wotM as their birthnght, without either 
vanity to court or ai^etation to dischiim it. To Miss 
Mabel, however:, we must return. And cheeifiil as Ae 
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seemed, kughing with one, and arranging flannel wiA 
another, and pressing another cup of tea upon a third, it 
might be remarked that her eye glanced often to the door, 
and then to an old easy chair, stationed in the warmest 
corner of the room, and provided with a cushi<m and a 
footstool, which no one yet had presumed to occupy. She 
was evidently anxious for another arrival. 

" We shall see Mrs. Bevan, I hope, to-night," said 
Mrs. Lomax, with a tone of sincerity. 

^ I trust she is coming," subjoined Miss Macdougall, in 
a voice which implied no regret if she were to remain 
away. 

"What can make her so late ?" continued Mrs. Mad- 
dox, with something of censoriousness in her manner. 

And even Mabel began to wonder at her absence, not 
without some secret misgivings as to the desirableness of 
her presence. And yet, if there was one person in the 
worW whom Mabel venerated, it was Mrs. Bevan ; who 
on the death of Captain Brook had offered her the shelter 
of Brookfield Parsonage ; had accustomed her to the 
active duties of charity, to which she had subsequently 
devoted herself, and had been to her almost a mother. 
She had seen this friend pass through trial after trial with 
a quiet fortitude, an undisturbed piety, and a sweetness of 
temper almost angelic. Two children had been taken 
from her in early life. Her husband, the Rector of 
Hurst, after a life of zealous devoticmto his duty, had fol- 
lowed them to the grave ; and she herself was now es- 
tablished in Hawkstone, dividing her time between read- 
""ang and charity, and in both continuing to follow the prin- 
ciples which her excellent husband had taught her in the 
management of his parish. On the dispersion of his lit- 
tle property at his death, she had contrived, at some sacri- 
fice, to retain the greater part of his small but well se- 
lected library, composed chiefly, like most others belong- 
ing to parochial clergymen of a former generation, of the 
'^English divines of 3ie seventeenth century. To these 
occasional additions were made by her son, who was re- 
sident at Oxford, as a fellow of college. And Mrs. 
"^Bevan having little taste for the trash of the cLrculating 
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libraiy, was content to read tlirough and through her lit. 
tie store, and gradually, became something of a sound di- 
vine, sufficient at least to excite the wonder of the Hawk- 
stone ladies at her learning, and even, though with no 
intention on her own part, to perplex Dr. Grant, and still 
more Mr. Bentley, with an accidental reference or ques- 
tion. One thing we must do Mrs. Bevan the justice to 
add ; she was no writer. She had never thought herself 
competent to undertake to direct the religious world by 
means of periodical papers. If she heard of erroneous 
opinions rising up in the Church, she did not write letters 
to the newspapers, warning her beloved countrymen 
against the encroaching heresy. She left this task in the 
hands where God had placed it — to his own ministers. * 
Neither did she dare to frame prayers and meditations for 
others, however much she might Ibink they were wanted. 
Still less did she relish the idea of unbosoming herself to 
the public, laying bare her movements, and feelings, and 
&ncies, and sympathies in a memoir, or a tour, or an au- 
tobiography, or any other similar fi>rm, in which young 
ladies as well as young gentlemen now delight to come 
forward on the stage, uncalled for and unwished for, in the 
hope of obtaining some random applause. She had her 
notions of domestic economy, and very good notions they 
were; but political economy she left to Mr. Malthus. ' 
And she spent no little portion of her time in the school 
of Hawkstone, and had suggested many sensible im- 
provements in the management of it , but if it had been 
proposed to her to enlighten the world on the subject of 
education, she would probably have smiled with surprise, 
that any one who professed to know what education was, 
should think of its being discussed by one who had never 
studied the deep principles of philosophy, on which it must 
be based, and without which it becomes mere quackery. - 
In short, Mrs. Bevan, though in her own little circle of 
study she was a very well-read lady, was by no means a 
literary lady. And so much the better for herself and fop 
those around her. 

Her only compositions were her letters to her son at 
Oxfoid; and regularly once a week Charles Bevan, onhla 
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return from morning chapel, fotmd to his great delight a 
little folio on his table, containing the news of Hawk- 

. stone ; how the school was flourishing, how the church 
was attended, how opinions were improving. And when 
the vacation arrived, and they were once more seated to- 
gether in the evening— Charles, with his fi)lio, and his 
paper and pencil, and his mother making his tea, or en- 
gaged in the mysteries of herwoik-box — she was able to 
enter with him into the subject nearest his thoughts, and 
to talk of his dear Oxford, and the struggle which was 

* then commencing there against the follies of the day, and 
to follow him in hisj)lans and conjectures, and his obser- 
vations on the works which it was sending forth. I^ in- 
deed, at first, she was startled by the earnestness and 
depth of his views, her alarms were soon quieted by ob- 
serving that they were quiet, diffident, and discriminating. 
Many of them, new to him, were old to herself. She 
could recollect the time when, every morning and eve- 
ning, there was a regular service in Hawkstone church ; 
when, on saints' days, a sermon had been preached, in 
compliance with an old bene^tion — ^when the very name 
of a dissenter would have been sufficient to set the popu- 
lace in commotion — when the grammar school, now sunk 
into neglect, had educated the sons of all the tradesmen 
and farmers around, and eveiy day the boys might havo 
been seen following the master to church, to take part in 
the regular service. She had known Hawkstone in its 
simple unsophisticated state, before Lord Claremont had 
been obliged to leave his estate at nurse in the hands of 
trustees, and retire himself to the Continent — and Gen- 
eral Viliiers had deserted the Priory— and Mr. Smith had 
discovered the capacities of Hawkstone stream, and 
raised on its banks the enormous hundred- windowed Vic- 
tory, with its steam-engines, and spinning-jennies, and 
smoking chimney, and haggard mob of occupants, which 
now shocked the eye of the traveller, on his quitting the 
park paling and woods of the Priory, and entering the me. 
tamorphosed town. And she could sigh with Charles over 
the change which had taken place — on the empty church 
•—the crowded meeting-houses* "-the squalid, vitiated, tur« 
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I any modem teaching, on one side or tic other. And she 
* gladlj agreed with Charles, (who, at one time, she feared, 
might be led away by his personal respect for the leaders 
in the new movement,) when he congratulated her that 
^ sound doctrines were now reriving independently in se- 
^ veral parts of the Church, and less necessity would exist 
"^ for the guidance of indiridual men. 

All this time we are detaining our readers (we would 
fiiin hope they are impatient readers,) from Miss Brook 
and the Dorcas Society. And we must return in time to 
find Miss Brook, with some disappointment in her coun- 
tenance, perusing a little twisted note which had just ar- 
rived to announce thai Mrs. Bevan was unable to attend. 

" Is Mrs. Bevan unwell ?" said Miss Macdougall, with 
rather an o^nded look. 

" She has no engagement, I know," said the younger 
Miss Maddox, in a tone bordering on reproach. 

" We must do as well as we can without her," subjoined 
Mrs. Maddox, with a sigh in which she intended to con- 
vey more of sorrow than of anger. 

" Does Mrs. Bevan mention any reason ?" asked Mrs. 
Lomax, pacifically. 

Miss Mabel looked again at the note, but no reason ap- 
peared, only there was a postscript hoping to see Miss 
Mabel to-morrow. The whole party sympathetically said, 
" Well !" and then proceeded to commence the business 
of the evening. 

This has been a longer chapter than we anticipated. 
And as we know that, with most of our readers, reading 
is an uphill work, and their own powers of attention not 
a little asthmatic — that they are either lolling in an easy 
chair after eating a full dinner, or lying on a sofa in their 
club-room ; or, if they are young ladies, that one is tired 
with reading us out, while the others are yawning over 
their work-boxes and worsted frames ; for all these rea- 
sons we think it better to give them and ourselves a re- 
spite, and to postpone the business of the Dorcas Society 
till another chapter. 
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that, I know that she has attended our ehapel ; for 
every Sunday that she goes to chapel, I told her, you 
know," addressing her daughters, ^^ that she was to have 
her dinner with our servants." 

" Oh, yes," cried the young ladies, ** I assure you 
she belongs to us." And poor Miss Jane was obliged 
to apologise for having given the Prayer-Book, and men- 
tioned Mr. Bentley, to the poor sufferer. 

^ Religion, indeed," subjoined Mrs. Maddox, in a 
forgiving and placable tone, *' we must all inculcate in 
our visits. But peculiar doctrines," she added with a 
bland smile, " you know, my dear Miss Jane, we have 
agreed, shall never disturb our charitable purposes.** 
Miss Jane, who knew nothing of religion but what she 
had learned from her Prayer-Book and Catechism, and 
the Bible as explained from the pulpit of Hawkstone 
church, made at once a resolution to set aside those 
prejudiced associations, and to form a religion for her- 
self, without any peculiar doctrines, and which she might 
speak of to the poor and afflicted without incurring Mr?. 
Maddox's censures. 

"I will go myself," said Mrs. Maddox, "and see 
the poor woman, and will not trouble you, my dear Miss 
Jane, as she is one of us. And I have no doubt the 
Society will be glad to give her some relief from the 
money which Mr. Bentley has placed at our disposal. 
i will take it to her to-morrow," And though some 
slight misgiving came across Mabel at the appro- 
priation 01 Mr. Bentley's donation from the Oflfertory 
money, to the evident purpose of keeping Mrs. Connell 
to the Unitarian chapel, all had before their eyes th© 
fear of being suspected of a desire to make proselytes, 
and the grant was proposed and carried. 

The next motion related to Betsy Trotter, and Mabel 
evidently labored under some embarrassment in alluding 
to it. Betsy Trotter, like Mrs. Connell, was a poor 
woman ; five children ; husband earning eight shillings 
a week ; an honest man, — everything to recommend the 
case. But the application for assistance had been made 
to Mabel, as secretary ; and she begged to transfer the 
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task of QMnirejdi]^ (he Spoietj's gnnt to tbe ftf^ctnt to 
tbe hand of Miss MacdpMgall. 

^ I suppose,'' ^aid that lady to Miss Mabel» '^ joi) feel 
8<mie little di^lculty about J^anj?" 

And Miss Mabel owned the impeachment. It ap* 
peared that Jenny Trot^r had belonged to the Grey- 
fichooly one of those old-j&shioned charities, which the 
benevolent but illiberal founders saddled with the express 
ccmdition of their being ext^iKieci only to children in 
oommunipn with the Church. Now John Trotter the 
fitther worked regularly i^ Miss Macdougall's garden. 
And Miss lS|acdougall, with a laudable zeal &r the 
spiritual wel&re of all her dependants, had recommended 
him one Wednesday evening to go and hi^arHr. Bryant 
at the Presbyterian chapel. She had, also, with the 
same laudable zeal, lent him a nuinber of tracts, in 
which, perhaps without the lender's imowledge, the 
Church of England (in which^ bv-the-byy poor lohn had 
beeii baptized,) was spoken of in no y^ry respectful 
terms ; its bishops were called tyrant^ and oppressors — 
why and wherefore John did not know ; out never 
having seen a bishop himself he could not contradict 
the statement. Then the Liturgy was mere popery ; and 
John, who knew the history of Guy Faux by heart, was 
naturally alarmed at haying so long been an accom- 
plice with that wicked pa,pist. The surplice also, which 
he had seen Dr. Grant and Mr. Bentley wear every 
Sunday, was called a fihhy rag* And though the word 
seemed rather strong, John could not help acknowledging 
that very oflen it was not so clean as it should be. And 
having no other place to go to on a Wednesday evening 
after he had finished his work, and being naturally of a 
leligious frame of mind, John went again and a^in to 
the chapel. And again and again he heard Mr. Bryant 
say pretty much the same as Miss Macdougall's tracts. 
And a good deal of what he used tp be told by Mr. 
Bentley, about faith and love, and going by the Bible 
only, and the. worthlesspess of forms and the sufficiency 
of prayer to obtain the aid of God, — all this ho heard from 
Mx. Ftyant ; wdy Mr. Bryant said a great d^al more on 
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points on which Mr. Bentley had never uttered a woidt 
and on which therefore poor John was wholly at a loss 
-—such as the duty of obedience to the Church, the au. 
thority of bishops, the necessity ci the Sacraments, and 
the like. And unhappily all that Mr. Bryant said made 
John look on these points as absurd and even wicked. 
Then one day while he was digging a border, Mr. 
Bryant, who had been paying a congregational visit to 
Miss Macdougall, came by accident into the garden, and 
afler asking for his wife and children, told him he was 
glad to see him so often at church, and slipped half-a- 
crown into his hand to buy him a Bible. And another 
time he called in at John's cottage to inquire how he 
did, and after talking with a sad and grieved countenance 
of the spiritual destitution of Hawkstone,— only Mr* 
Bentley to do all the duty, and Dr. Grant rolling in 
wealth, and paying him only 901 a year, — Mr. Brjrant 
shook his head in a melancholy way, and took his leave 
with a soliloquy, which John was evidently intended to 
overhear : " Alas ! poor Church of England! it ruins 
more souls than it saves !" In short, we need not follow 
up the steps by which John shifted his place on Sunday 
from the cold wet pavement and narrow bench in the 
aisle under the pulpit of Hawkstone church, and where 
his fttce had been seen for years, to a warm comfortable 
seat, provided for him by Mr. Bryant himself, in the 
Presbyterian chapel. And once there, he was soon 
taught to foel as much aversion for the church as he had 
before folt love. And conscientious and honest as he 
was, he was resolved not merely to save his own soul 
by quitting an evil church, governed by those enemies to 
the Gospel, bishops and archbishops, but to save his 
children also. Jenny, therefore, was ordered to attend him 
on Sundays to Mr. Bryant's meeting. In vain Mabel, to 
whom was confided the chief superintendence of the Grey 
School, condemned Jenny for her first absence from 
church, and even threatened to punish her. It was her 
father's order ; and Mabel felt it impossible to inculcate 
disobedience to parents. In vain, when the offence was 
repeated, Mabel made a visit to John's cottage, tq^ remon- 
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strate on the secession ; John was inexorable. And as 
Mr. Bryunt had taken care to provide his inquiring 
mind with texts from scripture respecting preaching the 
Gospel, and sundry difficulties about the use of the word 
bishop in the episdes, besides the unanswerable question 
whether St. Paul had 50,O0OZ a year, like the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Mabel, who knew little more of a bishop 
than that he wore a wig, and sat in parliament, and was 
called my lord, and travelled about the country on rare 
occasions of confirmation, was compelled to beat a re- 
treat for fear of being discomfited in argument. One 
more attempt she made, and then John, encouraged by 
success, launched out in such violent invectives on the 
Church, and everyone that belonged to it, and especially 
on young Mr. Bentley, whom she had taken under her 
especial patronage, that, unable to suppress her indig- 
nation, she pronounced on him a formal anathema ; and 
at an extraordinary meeting of the Grey committee, Jenny 
was dismissed from the school. 

It was this which caused her present difficulty. " How 
can I," as she justly remarked, " do kindnesses to persons 
whom I believe to be doing wrong, who are attacking 
and abusing what I most value, without leading them to 
suppose that I do not think them in the wrong, or do not 
reverence what they abuse ? I can repay with kindness 
a personal injury ; this is only the duty of a Christian : 
but the Trotters I believe to be in commission of a sin. 
And I cannot show them any mark of favor without com- 
promising my own conscience and misleading theirs. I 
do not find fault with them, remember, for leaving the 
Church — that is a question between them and their 
Maker ; and every one should act according to his con- 
science : but I do blame them highly for abusing the 
Church, Mr. Bentley, and myself^ and the ladies of the 
school, afler their daughter had been in it so long, and 
Mr. Bentley had been so kind to them." And Mabe^, 
having stated the difficulty, was silent. To this diffi. 
culty. Miss Macdougall, though she did not exactly see 
the sin of abusing the Church, willingly assented, and 
ondoitook to act as almoner of the society in place of 
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UmM ; (6t tbe sodety, m its corp<mito capaeitji beiiif 
^ precluded firom enterlainuig any peculiar attachment ^to 
the Church, was quke msenaible to the crime of abusing 
It ; and, indeeid, being raised wholly above any distinc* 
tions of right or wrong in religious matters, looked only oq 
John's small wages and his wife's large fitmily ; and the 
question was easUy decided — so easily, indeed, that seve- 
ral of the young ladies could not help remarking to 
themselves how troublesome it waste have a conscience ; 
and how easily all these difficulties might have been re- 
moved if Alderman Brown had not insisted on the children 
of the Grey School going to church, or if Mabel would 
allow every one to hare their own opinion on 
religioo* Mns, Maddox, indeed, couM not help saying 
thut she hoped the new charity commissioners would do 
away with these persecuting restrictions of the Grey 
School ; and^that the children oi all sects might partake 
together of the bounties of Ald^tnan Brown, and of % 
sound religious education, without any peculiar doctrinal 
to disturb their mutual afiection. 

*'^ And now, my dear Mabel," she continued, with a pe- 
culiar complacency of voice which indicated a conscious- 
ness of success, ^' what is to become of the bazaar 1 
You are always at the bottom of these things, you know 
you are — so active — so liberal — such enlarged views." 
And she turned to Mabel, who, with a little confiision of 
conscious importance, protested that she was not in the 
secret — she had notl^ng to do with it* Only Mr. Bent- 
ley had been describing the sad destiti^ion of the suSer- 
ers by the fire, and she had just mentioned it accidentally ; 
and Lady Thompson, at Rosewood Villa, had Uu>ught it 
would be a good thing ; and Mrs. Lomax had promised 
to hold a stalL Mrs. Lomax bowed a grave acquies- 
oence. 

" And whom else will you have ?" said Mrs. Maddox, 
unconsciously glancing at her daughters. 

"Why," said Mabel, equally unconsciously betraying 
the secret that she had been engaged in active corres- 
pondence on the subject, " there is some hope that the 
Dowager Lady Sudbom will help us ; and then Lady 
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ThoD^Mcm has promised to in^te Mm O'Neill to star 
wkh her, and keep her stall — the beautiful Miss O'Neilly 
jou know, who sold such a number of things at the Fair- 
£ekl Bazaar." 

^Miss O'Neill !" cried a little voice from the bottom of 
the table ; '' what ! the beautiful Miss O'Neill ?" 

And Miss Martha Beadon, who was a niece of Mrs. 
Lomax'y and was then staying on a visit to her aunt, im. 
mediately entered into a low lau^iupg communicatioB 
with two other young ladies who were sitting next her. 
In vain Mrs. Lomax looked, and firowned, and nodded. 
Little Martha's high spirits carried her away ; and even 
Mabel, at the other end of the table, busied as she was in 
cutting out a baby's frodt, and discussing its proper length 
with Mrs. Maddox, could overhear the words *^ Fairfield" 
— ^ Miss O'Neill"—" two (^ers"— " three guineas"— 
•* pair ei gloves" — ^*' handsome giri," ai|d other stray pas- 
sages, whi^h, when put together, seemed to imply some 
anecdote of the bazaar not quite ccmfennable to the no- 
tions which Mabel maintained of strict feminine delicacy. 
After a few sentences, Miss Martha's voice sunk into a 
whisper; and "oh! oh, fy! hush!"-— apd the gravity 
auddenly assumed by the young hearers confirmed her sus- 
picions, mid very nearly oveituiQf^l ^ her plans fer a 
llawkstone bazaar, together wiUi a design fer a splendid 
kettle-holder, which she had intended to W^ herself and 
devote to the purposes of cii&ri^. 

" Lady Thom|]^4Hi," she said in a hurry, in order to stop 
further titde-tattle at the bottom of the table, ''was pro- 
posing a I^IL 3he thought n)finy peii^os who would not 
give anytjiing to the poor perpK>J9s» car buy at the bazaar, 
would willingly show (heir charity by co^iii^to the ball." 

The lifiss MaqdougaUs both looked prim, and seemed 
suddenly imiuersed in ih^_ perplexUy (^ some plaited cali- 
jco before them. 

*' We should all like a baU," said 9frs. Lomax, looking 
to Martha, at the bottom of the table, and thinking that 
Ae should probably be anked to be one of the patronesses. 

^ Yes," isaid Miss Lomax, " and we might all make par- 
titi fiosnt the comMiy. If ypu j^iBemi^er the Iftft time \ire 
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asked the Vincents and the St. Barbes, and the Grahams, 
and the J stayed with us three days ; and it was so agree- 
able ; only I remember papa quarrelled at the expense of 
so many dinners. Bot then it was all for charity ; and the 
St. Barbes would never have come if we had not asked 
them." 

" How well," whispered Miss Maddox, *♦ I remember 
that ball. You must know papa gave us all new dresses, 
white satin trimmed with blond; and only think that 
awkward waiter at the Bell threw a cup of cofiee over 
mine, and spoiled it for ever : mine alone cost six gui- 
neas." 

"What a pity!" exclaimed the little knot of young 
ladies. 

" And do you remember, too, how silly it was of Mary 
Vincent : she would not go at all ; and the only reason 
was, that she had been to see the poor people in the morn- 
ing, and could not get their distress out of her head. 
She said she really could not dance with any pleasiffe 
while thinking of them." 

" How very odd !" exclaimed the young ladies at the 
bottom of the table. 

And just at this time Mabel, at the top, who had been 
searching fi>r some papers in an account-book, read out 
the sums of money raised for the last misfortune of a 
similar kind : — Sermon at church, 5Z. 10s. 4}id, Pri- 
vate subscriptions, 26Z. 7«. lOd, Balance of ball, deduct- 
ing expenses, lights, music, rooms, and refreshments, 6L 
9s. 6d. 

" My own notion," she added, "was an oratorio in the 
church. It is so much more solemn ; and sacred music is 
so delightful. Is it not, my dear Miss Macdougall?" 
But that lady again looked prim, and, muttering some- 
thing indistinctly, was again perplexed with her calico. 

"Oh, do let us have an oratorio I" cried Miss Martha. 
" I shall never forget going to one at Worcester Cathedral. 
It was the most beautiful thing I ever saw ; all the famous 
opera -singers were there, and Signer Bellini, and Signora 
Strozzi. I remember I was so surprised ; for the last time 
I heard them it was at the theatre, and I could not help 
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J to see them come dresded in the same way, witb 
helmets and plumes of feathers, and velvet cloaks am^ 
shields and swords, and all that ; but they were dresser 
just like common people. It was quite disaj^iiK 
ing." 

"Do you remember, Anne," said Mrs. Lomax to hf»» 
youngest daughter, who was the musician of the family 
"how admirably Strozzi sang those sweet things froii 
The Messiah ? She had the finest voice I ever hearo 
It was quite pathetic. Only" — and here Mrs. Lomax fel 
into a 8oUo voce remark to her next neighbor, of whick 
nothing was audible but " sad character ! — ^poorthingl— 
quite dissolute, I assure you." 

" And how well," interposed Miss Anne, " they had 
arranged the seats f All the upper part of the choir was 
boarded over ; and as we had some interest with the stew- 
ards, we had the most comfortable place you can conceive, 
just over the altar ; I do believe I was exactly in the cen- 
tre, just upon it. And we heard so well !" Just at this 
moment something made Miss MacdougaU look up from 
her work with a rather surprised air, and Mrs. Maddox 
andlVIiss Catherino exchanged little glances accompanied 
with the slightest curl of a smile on their lips. 

*• It would take a long time," said Mabel, thoughtfully^ 
"to fit up the church." 

** Yes, I think they told us at Worcester they had been 
obliged to suspend the service for six weeks or more. 
And I shall never forget the clattering, and hammering, 
and the swearing of the workmen, while they were pull- 
ing down the scaffolding. It sounded quite strange in the 
cathedral." 

"What we should want," said Mabel, thoughtfidly 
again, " would be stewards. It generally costs the stew- 
ards a tolerably round sum. At Worcester, I believe, 
they usually lose about 800Z. between them." 

" But then," said Mrs. Lomax, " they gain four or five 
hundred for the charity ; and that you know, is a great 
thing." 

"If we have a bazaar," said Mabel, thoughtfully as 
before, " we must work for it." 
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IB which the Mitses Maodougall did not join. 
^ *' And it must not be anything utefiil," added Mabels— 
**I mean anything one really wants ; for, you know, per- 
sons always buy such things best at the shops ; and it 
would throw the poor workmen out of em^doyns^ if we 
set up a riiral establishment." 

'^ Oh, no, certainly not," was the answer. And each 
began to consider in what she could best emjdoy her time 
without producing anything which should be reaUy use* 
fill. One would paint a pair of screens ; another eouU 
OTnament a caid-box with paste and paper, so as to make 
it look like real wood ; another had learned the art of 
stuffing little figures of birds, and covering them with real 
feathers ; a fimrth had already commenced the coTer of 
an ottoman, which was to consume feur or five guineas' 
worth of wool and silk, besides six weeks' uninterrupted 
ktbor, morning and evening, and which, when it waa fin« 
ished, with the border of yellow and crimsmi, and St 
Greorge and the Dragon, in deep Uues and reds, in the 
centre, and the firamewoik, and the tassels, no <me thought 
would be dearly priced at five pounds. 

Mrs. Lomax promised to give up the children to their 
governess fi>r a week or two, and contribute a little model 
of a fiirmyard, (a papyreum it was called,) in \diich were 
to be cows and pigs, and a haystack, two plcMighmen, and 
one milkmaid, besides bams and outhouses, ail constructed 
by some ingenious process, which she kept a profeimd 
secret, out of silver paper, and which, under a glass case, 
would look beautifiil on a table in a drawing-room. And 
Mabel once more reverted to her kettle-holder, and al- 
most engaged, in addition, for a patchwork counterpane, 
provided all present would engage to fiunish her with 
firagments Cram their wardrobes. 

^* And what progress has been made in the subscrip- 
tion?" saki Miss Catherine Macdougall, at length fokUng 
up her woric, and looking as if she wbhed to go home. 

" Tolerable," replied Miss Brook. ** Mr. Lomax 
very liberally headed it with two pounds ; and most of the 
tradespeople had given their fire and ten shillings." 
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**' ( Ksmre 7611,'' said Mis* Loaiuc, in a mdaadndy 
tdtte, ^ th^se subscriptions are ruinous. Mr. Lomax de- 
dared to me solemoly^ ttmt last year they had cost him 
no less than twenty guineas, besides what he gires in 
charity at the door. With his fiunily, and situated as we 
are, obliged to keep so much company, and with our es- 
tabHshment, I cannot bear to see him asked for anything 
which is not absolutely necessary. But this is a cas e 
no less than four fiunilies without a home* Is it not, my 
dear Miss Mabel r 

''Five ! " said Mabel. *' The only odd thing that I 
haYe heard yet is the refusal of the stranger at the Bell— 
the gentleman, you know, who saved the child — our 
hero, as we call hiooL^ 

" He refuse ! " cried the whole party. 

** How^ very handsome he is f " whispered Miss Mad* 
d6x. ''Do not you think so?" And little Martha, to 
whom the question was addressed, colored up as taken 
by surpiise, and answered, **Yes — no — ^I cannot tell," 
though ever since the night of the fire her whole fancy 
was rmming on the mysterious stranger, whom she had 
caught sight of in the street the next morning, and at once 
had set down as a prince, or at least a count, in disguise, 
who might possibly ML in love with herself and make her 
» countess. 

''The fitct is," said Mrs. Maddox, significantly, " I 
kBow more about the circumstances than any one else. 
And I must say^ they struck me as very strange — ^I might 
evea say su^icious." And she looked around for some 
mark of af^robadon of her great sagacity. " You know 
how well it was arranged that the subscription should be 
set cftk foot without any distinction of sects or parties." 
This was uttered with another bland smile on the amia^ 
ble Mabel. " SaMr. Maddox and Mr. Lomax took one 

Srt of the town^ and Mr. Bentley and our excellent friend 
r. Bryant"— *a smile at Miss Macdougall — " took the 
other. Well, when Mr. Maddox and Mr. Lomax called 
on the stranger at the Bell, they were shown up into his 
room—the best room in the house, I assure you, over the 
Gf^fee^room. And the waiter seemed so civU, and indeed 
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to be quite afraid of him. And Mr. Maddox baid that ho 
observed several travelling-cases, and an imperial, and 
everything, in&ct, like a man of fortune. Nothing could 
be more polite. Evidently quite a man of the world. 
But on learning the object of the visit, he regretted that 
he could not do anything, as he always gave his contii- 
^ butions through the hAnds of the clergyman of the 
parish." 

" How odd ! " cried the young ladies. 
** Not very liberal, I must say," said Mbs Catherine 
Macdougall. 

" But," continued Mrs. Maddox, nearly out of breath, 
and afraid lest any one should seize the end of the story 
without her, "the strangest thing is to come. When 
Mr. Bentley and Mr. Bryant called, in consequence, he 
was very civil to Mr. Bentley, and very cold and stiff 
indeed to poor Mr. Bryant ; and after all, on some fi>olish 
excuse or another, he would not give them anything." 

" How extremely shabby ! " was the exclamation, 
in which the voice of Miss Catherine, who could not 
help feeling for Mr. Bryant, was heard with peculiar 
sharpness. 

" But this is not all," continued Mrs. Maddox, rising 
from the table and becoming agitated. " You know," 
' she said, looking to Miss Catharine, who was leaning 
forward to catch an3rthing which might avenge the slight 
ofiered to her favorite preacher — " you know this gentle- 
man" (and there was a bitterness mingled in the expres- 
1 sion * this gentleman,') "though he did* behave very well 
] in saving the child, was seen by fifty persons crossing 
. himself^ actually crossing himself. He must be a Pa- 
pist I " and her voice became louder, as she reached the 
' climax. 

" Certainly ! " said Miss Catharine and Miss Mac 
dou^all both, with a firm, decisive, judicial condemnation 
of the unhappy criminal. And you know Lord Clare- 
mont is erecting a Catholic" (if Mrs. Bevan had been 
here she would have insisted on its being called a 
Roman) "Catholic chapel. And parliament is just 
going to be dissolved. And now I think I need say no 
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mtfe : you can guess who this gentleman is, and ^at 
he is doing in Hawkstone ; I have not a doubt he intends 
to be the new member/' 

Why Mrs. Maddox should leap so rapidly to her 
conclusion, and feel so much interest, and speak with 
such evident exasperation on the subject, was a problem 
to' the Dorcas Society at large ; and much pondering 
was proceeding in secret, when the diffident Sarah Mor- 
gan, from the bottom of the table, with a very faltering 
voice, which she had not trusted herself to utter during 
the whole evening, except to her nearest neighbor, and 
coloring at thus coming fi>rward in public, ventured to 
say that she had heard something also which clearly 
proved that the incognito was a papist. Mr. Morgan's 
housemaid was sister-in-law to the first cousin of Robert, 
the head waiter at the Bell ; and thus Miss Morgan, 
whose curiosity, in common with all the other inhabitants 
of Hawkstone, had been wonderfulTy excited by the 
handsome stranger, wfts put in possession of many little 
facts not known to the common world. It appeared that 
one morning Mary the chambermaid had found in 
arranging his bedroom a little gold cross with a hair 
chain attached to it, which he received from her without 
any confusion, and put round his neck. Moreover, on 
Friday last when Robert alter break&st brought him 
the bill of fiire, Robert's observant eye detected that 
nothmg had been touched but a crust of bread, and, to 
his still greater surprise, nothing was ordered fi)r dinner 
but a poached egg : this was evidently fasting. And to 
crown all, Mr. Bryant, when making his visit of charity, 
having been shown into the room before the stranger 
appeared, had turned over several books on the table, 
and two of them were Greek folios, which Mr. Bryant 
did not understand, and a third was mixed up with red 
letters, and the fburth Mr. Bryant had seen by the 
lettering was a breviary. What a breviary was, the 
ladies of the Dorcas Society did not exactly understand, 
but they had met with the word in several romances con- 
nected with monks and beads, nuns and crosses, and they 
could not doubt it was something bad. 
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yte must riot dw«R oh the ejacvSatfohs, paftty^of pittf 
and partly of gravis condemnation, i^th whidi these hcia 
^ were received. The notion that a papt^ should ever 
come fbrwatd as member for Hawkstone, on which notion 
Mts. Maddox seemed stran;gely bent, was deemed an 
absurdity. " And afler all, my dear Mrs. Maddox,'* said 
Mabel, *' we know nothing of the stranger, ndt even his 
name ; he had no direction on his trunks." (How 
Mabel had learned this fkct was a mystery.) *' He has 
received no letters, he has never given his name to the 
waiter ; and there is something so commanding about 
him, that the people at the Bell are a&aid to ask him. 
All I can hope," continued she, ** is that Mr. Bentley 
may find some opportunity of speaking to him ; and if 
any one can convert him, it must be Mr. Bentley* 
What a beautiful sermon he preached against popeify 
last Sundayi — so very impressive ! " 

'^ Oh, it was beautiHil ! Did you not like it ? " said 
little Martha, looking up in the ^ce of Miss Catherine 
Macdougall, who hwl left her chair fot some work, and 
was leaning over Martha's shoulder. 

Mrs. Lomax coughed significantly; 

" Was it not beautifol. Miss Macdoug^iU ? " 

Two more coughs from Mrs. Lomax ; but Martha 
heeded not. " I do hope," she continued, " you like 
Mr. Bentley, I never heard such a delight preacher." 

"Martha, my dear, lend me your scissors," cried 
Mrs. Lomax from the other end of the table ; and as 
Martha took up the scissors she met a look and a frown 
which plainly told her she was making Bome mistake. 

" We always go to our own church," replied Miss 
Catherine, very coldly. 

" But I thought you lived in Havdcstone ?" csked the 
Innocent Martha, who, as a stranger, was not enlight- 
ened on the polemical statistics of the place. 

" So we do," said Miss Catherine. 

" But where do you go to church, then ? " continued 
Martha, warned in vain by a friendly foot touching her 
under the table. " There is only one church in the town, 
is there?" 
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Here itne Lomax took the opportonity of some littto 
Ittc/^rement to whisper, " They are Presbyterians." 

"Oh, she meant the chapel, then," whispered 
MaTtha. "^ 

"No, my dear," said Miss Catherine, colwing, who 
had no wiaJi to avoid the dtscosnon, "I meant the 
chnrch. Our place of worslap is a church as well as 
yours." 

"But I Aought," again asked Martha, "that there 
Was cmly one Church ? Does not the BiWe say theffe is 
only one Church, aunt ? " Mrs. Lomax had no wish to 
reply, and was busy with her work-badtet. 

" You know," continued Miss Catherine, " we are 
the Church in Scotland, and you are Dissenters ; ana 
we are Dissenters here^ and you are the Clnirch." 

"But then there must be two Churches," said Mar- 
tha ; " and the Bible says there is but one. Is not that 
strange ? " 

"My love," said Mrs. Lomax, inqiatiently, "we 
should not talk of things which we do not understand 
So put up your woiic, for it is getting quite late — ha*' 
past nine, I declare." And Martha proceeded to arrang** 
her work-basket, pondering in her mind how Miss Mac- 
doogall could call her chapel a church when the Bible 
saW there was but one Church, and resolved to ascertain 
as soon as possible what the meaning of a Church was, 
and whether, which she strongly doubted, it meant any- 
thing at all. 

Mrs. Lomax's move seemed gladly seconded by Mrs. 
Maddox, who had evinced for some time a little fidgetty 
impatience, implying that she idshed the evening at a 
close. And the party had soon partaken of Mabel's 
wine-and- water, adjusted their cloaks, put on their clogs, 
and galoshes, and Gloucester boots, and wishing each 
other a kind good night, they made their way down Ma- 
bel's narrow staircase, into the gas-lighted street. Mrs. 
Maddox alone found a singular difficuity in fastening her 
cloak. And after allowing the others to depart, and 
telling her daughter that the servant might come again 
for her, she no sooner saw that all were gone, than 
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closing the door, she seated herself once more bj lie fiie, 
and announced that she had something to impart of 
consequence. Mabel took the oj^site seat, and as- 
sumed the air of an attentive listener ; and Mrs. Maddex 
proceeded. 

'• I want you very much, my dear Mabel, to come and 
dine with us to-morrow— quite ipiietly— scarcely any <me 
but ourselves." 

Mabel wondered at this being a matter of such im- 
portance. But she saw evidently there was something 
beyond* Mrs. Maddox paused, for she knew that she 
was on delicate ground. 

" I will tell you candidly why I wish it so much," she 
continued. " Now, do not be angry. You won't be 
angry, will you ? But your cousin Marmaduke" (here 
Mabel started, colored deeply, and drew herself up with 
every mark of indignation), " your cousin Marmaduke," 
proceeded Mrs. Maddox, affecting not to notice these 
symptoms, ^* is coming to us for some days. And I should 
be so glad, so very glad, if I could see you meet him on 
friendly terms, and forget all the unpleasantness between 
you. He is such a clever man, and so agreeable. And 
he is making his way in the world, rising, I assure you, 
very rapidly. Mr. Lomax assured me that he had been 
asked several times to Lord Germain's, Germain House, 
you know, where all the clever men are invited. And 
the government have made him oiie of the new commis- 
sioners for inspecting the gutters, with 1500Z a year. And 
he writes in the Westminster Review. The very best 
article in the last number, I am told, was his. And, in- 
deed, I should not be surprised" (here her voice became 
mysteriously low) " if he were to get into parliament in 
case of a dissolution. It is such a pity that you cannot 
meet him in a fiiendly way." 

Mabel had heard, or rather she might have heard, 
all this, for she sat perfectly unmoved, drawn up in a 
rigid posture, with a very high color in her cheeks, and 
a look of which Mrs. Maddox had caught a sidelong view, 
and which she did not venture fairly to face. But Mrs. 
Maddox's eulogium had no sooner ceased than her an- 
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swer was ready. She expressed no little surprise that 
Mrs, M addox, an old friend, one for whom she felt the 
most cordial esteem, with whom she was more intimate 
than any one in the world, should hare thought of ma- 
king a proposal to her so painRil and unreasonable. 
She had no ill-will to Mannaduke, She was glad to 
hear of his rising in the worid. She could meet him, if 
absolutely necessary, as she would any other person ; 
but for anjTthing like cordiality or friendship, such a feel- 
ing as she had to the Maddoxes, for instance, and the 
MacdougaUs, it was quite impossible. 

"You know well, my dear Mrs. Maddox," she 
added, "the principal circumstances of his conduct. 
You remember my poor brother Charles" (and here 
Mabel's voice filtered, for it was her only brother, whom 
she had doted on, of whom she was speaking). "You 
know he sacrificed himself^ I may say he lost his life, in 
extricating Marmaduke from that disgraceful affair at 
Gibraltar. Charles never recovered it ; and the very first 
thing which Marmaduke did, as soon as he was released 
from prison, while Charles was lying dead, was to villify 
him, to impugn his word, to prevent his brother officers 
fit)m showing any respect to his memory, and to endeavor 
to overturn all the plans which Charles had been all his 
lifo contriving for the welfare of bis family. When he 
came to England, bis first business was to sow dissension 
between all the branches of the family ; to dispute my 
Ruber's will ; to try to deprive me of the little pittance I 
possess : and all this with a show of kindness and pro- 
fession of liberality, which common sense must see to be 
hypocrisy. The very last words my poor father said to 
me on his death-bed was a caution against Marmaduke ; 
he almost prophesied what he would do, knowing his 
cold, selfish, unprincipled, sneering nature. And he in- 
treated me, or rather, I should say, he laid his solemn 
injunctions on me, to abstain from any communication 
with him. I owe it to the memory both of my father and 
my brother, to have no further association with him than 
is absolutely necessary. I should compromise my own 
feelings and sense of right, and lose myself in public 
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opinion, and, as far as an humble person like mjself can 
do, lower the standard of public morals, if I overlooked 
these acts as if they Imd never been, and could feel or 
afi^ct to fee] to such a man the same as to a friend. You 
will see this, I am sure, my dearest friend,- in the dame 
li£rht with myself, and will not urge me to place mjrself 
in a position where I couM not with propriety show what 
1 really feel, and yet by concealment I should disgrace 
myself in my own eyes, and the eyes (Mothers, and only 
harden him in his shamelessness." 

Mabel ceased — and Mrs. Maddox was silent, fer she 
felt rather ashamed of herself; at last she took courage 
to hope that Mabel would not be o^nded, that she could 
quite understand the feeling ; and on the whole she 
agreed that it was better for persons who bould not 
cordially sympathize wkh and respect each other, to 
associate together as little as possible. 

"I am not offended at all," was Mabel's reply. **It 
would take a great deal to make me quarrel with you^ 
whom I have known so long, and so intimately, and love 
very dearly ; indeed, there is no one in Hawkstone 
whom I live with more than yourself, and I hope it 
always will be so,"— 

"Though we do difier in religious notions," said 
Mrs. Maddox, recovering her spirits and smiling play- 
fully. 

" Yes," said Mabel, ** though you are a Unitarian, I 
do not think religious opinions should ever interfere with 
our social friendship. Thank God, we are not bigots in 
Hawkstone, and there is no one, except indeed" (she 
checked herself)** a Pa|nst, with whom I could not livq 
on the most afiectionate terms." 

** God bless you, my dear, God bless you I " was the 
answer ; and with a hearty and mutual kiss Mrs. Maddox 
retreated to the door, and Mabel put out her candles, and 
♦^n-tired to her couch." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Mai»]; was aroused tke next morfiiag from a disturbed 
dreun^ ia wbkk Mr. Marpiaduke Brook, assisted bj Mrs. 
Maddox, was in tbe act of seizing her sjilendid kettle* 
holder, and plunging it in the gutter, hj a meriy peal ci 
bells from the tower of JEbi/^stone church. Nothing 
eouki sound more light and cheediiL Bell took up tha 
sound from bell, and each seemed to rival the other in 
ringing out some glad intelligence to the whole countrjf 
lottud^ The sim shone brightly into Mabel's room ; 
and again the peala rang rotmd and round, andup and 
down, now swelling out in full chorus, and now dying 
gently down, only to resume the happy clamor with 
renewed life and vigor. What codd be the season? A 
marriage ? No I Miss Mabel was the sworn confidant 
of all the Hawkstone yomig ladies, and could not be taken 
by sur{»i8e on sueh a subject* Some victory, <ff a naval 
battle, perhaps ? No I Though Mabel did not devote 
much study to the new^fmpers, she knew that at that 
time we happened to be in a proibund peace, and not 
even to have an ally to conquer untowardly^ or a fleet of 
his to desUt>y. What could be the matter? On looking 
frt>m her wmdow, to her still gieater surprise^ she dis- 
oemed, waving on the dark grey tower^ a splendid pale 
l^ue banner. Mabel rang her bell ; and little Connor, 
the Grey girl, was sent to ascertain the news, while 
Mabel herself pursued her toilet. Connor had not far 
to go ; for Mal^, with a truly liberal and charitable 
^rit, was in the habit of maintaining that peptics, as 
well as religion, ougbt not to be considered in the^friendly 
associations of life, and that every one should be allowed 
to follow his own conscience, whether in obeying, er dis- 
obeying laws. She had, therefore, felt no scruple in 
establishing her quarters in the house of Messrs. Silkem, 
the Radical linendrapers. And Messrs. Silkem willingly 
sent up to Mabel the ^ Morning Chronicle,' ^^dh had 
just arrived, containing all the news. The fifst vraxds 
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which caught MabeFs eye, in large letters, wore " Gio- 
rious Triumph of Diaaenters ! " The next were some- 
thing about <* inevitable down&l of a tyrannical ami priest- 
ridden Chiux;h ! " and, without much difficulty, Mabel 
found that the bells were ringing and the flag flying on 
the grey tower of the old church, to announce that a 
\ liberal measure had just been carried in parliament, by 
the hands of a Conservative ministry ; a measure on 
which she had heard both Mrs. and Charles Bevan de- 
clare turned virtually the whole question of an established 
religicm in this country. It seemed strange : but then 
there was in Hawkstone, as in other towns, a Radical 
and Unitarian churchwarden ; and poor old Dr. Grant 
was too infirm to enter into the dis^mte on the right of 
ringing the bells, and Mr. Bentley, of course, couhl not 
move. And so Mabel, a warm Conservative at heart, and 
whose errors were only overflowings of real benevolence 
and piety ill-instructed, was compelled to dress herself to 
the sound of the tuneful church bells, ringing out merrily 
the down&l of the Church, and with nearly a darkened 
room, lest she should have before her eyes the spectacle 
of that odious pale blue banner flouting the grey pinna- 
cles of that ancient tower. 

Her toilet was soon over, and her beakfast despatched ; 
but the latter not without many movements from the table, 
and searchings among heaps of papers and references 
to drawers, in order for Mabel to lose no time, but to ar- 
range her business for the day, while she was eating her 
meals. For this day, like every other day in the week, 
was a day of business. And sometimes Mabel sighed, 
and sometimes she asked for pity and sympathy ; but at 
all times she felt a little excitement and sense of impor- 
tance, which might (such is the frailty of our nature,) 
rise occasionally into something like vain-gloriousness, as 
she thought how many things could not be done without 
her. And to-day there was the Grey School committee, 
and the National School to be visited. And Mr. Bent- 
ley's new plans for the Sunday School to be talked over 
with four or five other ladies, and the last private meeting 
with three or four others to originate a new ladies' asso- 
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elation for the discouragement of drunkenness, and the 
accounts of the Tract Society to be audited, and the re- 
port of the Ladies' District Visiting Club to be drawn up ; 
and, greatest of all, the first meeting of the Ladies' So- ^ 
ciety for the Conversion of the Irish, which was to be 
held in the great ball-room at the Bell, and where Mr. 
Bentley and Mr. Bryant would each make a speech, and 
perhaps pay a compliment to her ^ laborious and ener- 
getic offices as secretary," amidst cries of " hear !" and 
" hear !" and the amiable congratulations of female friends 
to cover her natural confusion. The day was filled up to 
the brim. Still there was another object on which she 
resolved, not without some misgivings, to bestow the first 
hour of the morning. Why did not Mrs. Bevancome to 
the last night's meeting ? Was there, as she feared, an 
anticipation of withdrawing from it ? Did Mrs. Bevan 
disapprove of anything that had been done ? And Mabel 
could not rest till these questions were solved. 

Attired, as she always was attired, in her respectable 
economical black silk cloak, and her respectable never- 
wearing-out black velvet bonnet, and, sole relic of weal- 
thier days, her handsome boa, Mabel sallied forth — for in 
novels, distinguished personages always move in that 
way — ^into the High Street of Hawkstone. There was 
seemingly a little bustle. Two or three persons were 
congregated here, one or two there. Mr. Brown the 
grocer was holding a confabulation with Mr. More the 
chemist and Mr. Alley the shoemaker, at the shoemaker's 
door. A little knot had gathered round the stable en- 
trance of the Bell, waiting the arrival of the Highflyer 
coach from London. At the comer of Westgate Street, 
turning down to the Bank, Mr. Morgan was in close con- 
versation with Mr. Lomax, and evidently on some deep 
subject, for one of Mr. M.'s hands had seized Mr. L.'s 
button, and the other was busily employed in laying down 
the law and dictating some line of conduct, with a halfl 
patronizing and hal£reverential air, to which Mr. L.was 
listening condescendingly submissive, and not without gra- 
tification, though at the same time importantly grave. As 
she passes the ^ther little groups, they make way for her 
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IK ith more than ordinaiy defereBce. Mr. Brown takes oi* 
bis bat ; Mr. More smiles significantly, and retreats within 
the shop to avoid touching her dress. The ostlers at the 
Bell look respectM and admiring. But both the gentle- 
men at the comer are cool — cooler than usual ; and a 
hasty good n^orning is all that they vouchsafe. " But then 
they are evidently talking on business," thought Mabel, 
who was not used to cool looks, and by no means liked 
them. 

JBut what makes Mabel on a sucHen start, and look in 
wonder at that long dead brick wall which runs at the 
back of Mr, Aspland's garden? Why does the color 
come to her cheek, and her heart begin to flutter, and she 
look out to see if anyone is behind her? Mabel's eyes 
were arrested, as well they might be, by her own name, in 
large white letters, three feet high, and half a foot broad* 
painted with artistic skill on the whole length of that red 
brick wall, *♦ Brook for ever !" Mabel rubbed her eyes, 
but it was no delusion. There was the wall, and there 
her name ; and there, what struck her most, the ma^ic 
"Words " for ever !" She was greatly touched, flattered, 
surprised ; but still modestly, and with a deep sense bow 
little she deserved such a testimony of popular approba- 
tion. She knew, indeed, that she was of gome little use 
to the town ; that the poor people always liked to see her 
^t their cottages ; that the school coidd not do without 
her; that she was secretary to no less than a dozen so- 
cieties ; tha.t her whole time was spent in doing good. 
Still, like the gentleman from Oxford who went up to 
Lcmdon the day after he had obtained his first class, and 
entered the Opera Uouse just as the whole house rose up 
to thunder out their applause on the entrance of the king, 
she was not prepared for such a public manifestation of 
popular fueling. It. was too much. She preferred being 
left in retirement, doing good by stealth : and, afraid, lest 
persons ^ould gather round her, she put her parasol be- 
fore her face, and castmg a side glance on the gratifying 
inscription, she passed on. But for Mabel's modesty 
^re w-as no escape ; she had scarcely turned the corner 
of King Street, going down Prince's Inne, than oncia. 
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more, on ihe dont oi Mn RmselV cAd nudthmse» theze 
stood the same letters — the letters c^her own name ; not 
quite so large, indeed^ and this time in black paint in- 
stead of white, but eou))led with a longer si;^^ ^ Brook 
askd Religious Liberty V* Quite overcome, she thought 
of those charitable sentiments, which she had so ooen 
applauded and {professed, and with which she hod endea- 
vored to hold together the sisteriy societies of Ha wkstone, 
'^without distinction c^sect or party;" and could not but 
confess that hiraible as she was, her heart indeed did merit 
this tribute to her Christian benevolence. A little bewil- 
dered at finding herself thus the marked object (^popular 
gratitude and admiration, before she saw clearly where 
die was going, a rough " by-your-leave" compelled her 
to make way fi>r a dsrt}% fustain-clad, ragged-haired man, 
with a short ladder on one shoulder, a mass of paper hang, 
ing over one arm, and a black pa^e-pot, with a huge 
bnish sticking in it, in his other hand. She had just time 
to save her silk cloak from the paste4)ot, and to cast a 
look of reproachful wonder on a rode man, who showed 
so little deference for a person so extensively and d^er- 
vedly beloved, when the bill-sticker proceeded to fix his 
lackler against the wall, to smear his paste over it, to trans- 
fer a long sheet of paper from his arm to the surfece, to 
descend his ladder, and vanish in a minute. Mabel looked 
\ip as she passed ; and once again—conceive her aston- 
ishments—her own name, M. Brook, in large letters, at. 
the foot of some copious printing. What to think she knew 
not. Short-sighted as- she was, it took a little time to find 
her glass, and examine the singular phenomenon. And 
then, alas ! the mystery was dispelled. She read at the top 
of the paper, " To the free and independent Electors of the 
Borough of Hawkstone." She read one sentence, which 
showed her that the address proceeded from her amiable 
cousin Marmaduke, who solicited the honor of their votes 
at the approaching parliamentary election. Mabel passed 
on hastily, very much surprised, a little ashamed, a little 
disappointed, half laughing at herself for suffering such 
silly thoughts in her head, more than half angry at her cou. 
«in for presuming to com 3 forward on the Rsidical interest 
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and disturb the peace of Hawkstone, after haTing he* 
haved so ill to herself: and yet the thought flitted past*— it 
is a respectable thing to be cousin to a member of parlia- 
ment I And before the thought had passed by, there was 
a friendly hand placed within her own, and a pair of 
laughing eyes were looking up in her &ce, with an ironical 
congratulation. It was Anne Morgan, who had just re- 
turned from one of her district visits, in which she had 
been reading to a poor sick man, and endeavoring to show 
him the necessity of coming to church, but witl^ut being 
exactly able to explain to him why he might not just as 
well go to chapel ; and Anne was not sorry to escape 
from her difficult task of enlightening ignorance with 
ignorance. There were kind allusions to last evening's 
agreeable meeting — ^kind hopes that Mabel was not tired 
with her gaiety — and kind hopes from Mabel herself that 
Mr. and Mrs. Morgan and all the children were well. 

Yes, all well ; Mr. Morgan tolerable. ** But," said 
Anne, sinking down into seriousness, " you must have 
heard of his being called up last night. Poor Mary Vin- 
cent — extremely ill, they say, with the typhus fever. And 
my fiither was obliged to go there again this morning. 
But we hope she is a little better." Poor Mary Vincent, 
she, who would not go to the ball because she could not 
dance with the misery of her fellow-creatures in her 
mind. And she, it might be added, the simple, retired, 
pure-minded, sensible girl, who was growing up in the 
tillage of Hurst to be a blessing to her parents, and a 
pearl beyond price to any clergyman who could win her 
afifections, and associate her with him in the manifold duties 
of his parish. And now she was lying on a bed of sick- 
ness — perhaps never to rise from it again. And many 
hearts, as Mabel knew, were wrapt up in her as in a pre- 
cious treasure ; and one, above all, whom Mabel thought, 
with comfort, that she was not likely to meet v^here she 
was now going, for she believed Charles Bevan to be in 
Oxford. 

It was, therefore, with no little dismay that m Mrs. 
Bevan's passage she observed a hat and stick on the 
table ; and, on entering the little drawing-room, which 
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Served also for a library, she fi)uiid himself as usual, with 
his large book before him, and his pencil in his hand, 
and his note -book at his side. His mother's chair and 
her work-table showed she had not lefl the room long. 
And Charles was sitting with his back to the door, with 
his head resting on his hand, but not reading; for Mabel 
observed aflerwards that the leaves of his book were 
blistered with tears. But Charles had been brought up 
in a school which did not encourage scenes — which 
looked on human feelings-^real feelings, that b, and 
innocent — too reverently to tolerate dispUy of them. If 
there was one thing which he despised, it was theatrical 
sensibility. And thus the sight of Mabel quieted him at 
once ; and he could enter into the common topics of a 
visit without betraying himself. He had come down, he 
said, from London unexpectedly last night, and took to 
himself the blame of his mother's absence from the Dorcas 
Society. And his mother soon appeared to answer far 
herself; — her usual quietness of manner, shaded over by 
evident sorrow, and her eye glancing unobservedly on her 
son with an expression of af^tionate compassion, which 
went to Mabel's heart. 

" A note from Mr. Morgan, ma'am," said the servant, 
following his mistress into the room. And Mabel saw 
Charles take up his pencil, and begin writing hurriedly, 
as if not daring to look up. His mother's hand shook 
violently as she attempted to open it ; but, to Mabel's 
great delight, her face relaxed as she read it ; and, putting 
it before her son, with a slight {»«ssure of the hand, 
returned. Oh! how warmly! she turned to Mabel to 
inform her that it was a line from Mr. Morgan, who had 
just returned from Hurst, to say that things were going 
on well, and all danger was over. Mabel only saw that 
Charles's eyes were turned up for one moment with an 
expression of thankfulness and piety such as she had 
never seen before ; and then, while the two ladies wero 
in conversation, he folded up his papers, aud without 
being observed left the room. 

Nearly half an hour had elapsed before he returned, 
with a composed and chserfiil countenance — so much so, 
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that Mjabel was emboldened to look hire fiill in tbe ftcd^ 
and even to appeal to him as arbiter on the discussion 
which she was then holding with his mother. " I am 
explaining to Miss Brook," said Mrs. Bevan, " the reasons 
which we were talking over last night, and which have 
induced me to think of leaving the Dorcas Society. But 
I would rather she should hear them from you ; for I am 
not quite sure that it is not an evil sign where ladies 
undertake to be teachers, and to lead instead of M* 
lowing." 

Charles smiled, with something of an affirmative in 
his smile which Mabel did not like. Besides this, she 
was not a little afraid of him, for their opinions o&en 
differed ; and she was conscious of something defective 
in her own system, what it was precisely she could not 
tell, which made her uncomfortable in his superiority. 

" Are you aware, my dear mother," he said, " what 
you are doing — proposing to me to undertake a war with 
all the ladies societies in Hawkstone, with Miss Brook 
at their head, and all the liberality and charity in the 
country to come to their rescue, myself almost single- 
handed ? I must expect to have my eyes torn out with 
the points of buckles, as the Athenian ladies destroyed 
their rebel, or to be pricked to death with scissors, like 
poor L'Escuyer, in the church at Avignon, by the ladies 
of the French revdution. For, whenever there is a revo- 
lution there you will certainly find that ladies, like other 
members of society, fall out of their proper places, and 
that they are the cause of the greatest mischief. In the 
Lord George Gordon riots," he continued, affecting to 
look grave, " it is a well-known fact, that the lower 
ranks of London ladies formed the most troublesome and 
destructive portion of the mobs— burning houses, and 
bursting open prisons. And I need not remind you of 
the poii^sardes of Paris, who stormed Versailles and 
over-awed the Convention, or of the more genteel Parisian 
ladies, who subsequently petitioned the Assembly that 
they might be allowed to trail a pike in the Champ de 
Mars, and who used to take their work and sit every 
morning under the guillotine." 
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^ Whftt do jou mean?** exclaun^d Mkbel, kalA 
(^0bnde4 and half-perplexed. ** Do jwi serioeslj tneaii 
to compare us with those horrible wretches ? Are theM 
your new Oxford notions 1 " 

Charles smiled at her warmth* ^ No, mj dear M 189 
Boe<^ Bur be it £'om me to make any sneb comparison ; 
and &r be it fi*om you to lay up^i poor Dxfoid all the 
Grange notions which strange men b^ongiBg to it may 
lake into their heads. Poor Oxford has enough to 
answer for already, has it not? '^ he a^ed, laugli^iglj. 
And Mab^ looked grave ; for, thotj^ she had not found 
time to learn what Oxford notions really were, Mr* 
Bentley had preached a most poweriiil sermon againsi 
the new heresy, as he caUed it, and always sho^ his 
head with a profoundly melancholy expression whenever 
the sul]ject was menti^ied^ as it ofben was mentioned iit 
tli» little Hawkstone coteries. Nor must we forget dwt 
she had more than once seen the Record newspaper, 
which distincdy charged the whole University with 
pc^ry ; and the statement being in print, and mcNreover 
in a religious newspi^>er, v^ could hesitate to believe 
itt 

^ But you look with such contempt,'* she said, plain* 
lively, ** <« us poor women, as if we were wholly useless^ 
mere slaves, ^ only to talk scandal or sew nlk." 

^ Ask my mother," said Charles, ** if I speak con-^ 
temptuously of women." And his voice softened as he 
^x>ke, and his eye became graver, and Mabel thought 
moistened, for his thoughts just then had turned on Mn 
Morgan's note. " Be assured," he condnued, " no man 
ever spoke contemptuou^y €€ women without having a 
bad heart as well as a bad head. I befieve tiiat God 
made them to be a help*meet for man — to be his great 
earthly support, his comfort, his encouragement in trials, 
bis nurse, his earliest teacher, his last friend, his mother, 
and sister, and wife. And without mother, and sister, 
and wifo, what would man be ? And yet," he added, 
** there may be a peculiar sphere in which only they 
ought to act; and they may overstep their duties, and be 
too active, too zealous too enlightened, as it is called. 
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And they may want guidaiice and control even in their 
best of actions, their charities, and devotions — maj they 
not?" 

" Certainly,'* said Mabel ; ** and yet what would you 
do in this townof Hawlistone, ibr instance, if it were not 
for ladies? Dr. Grant paralytic ; poor Mr. Bentley fa^ed 
to death with his three services on the Sunday, aimall 
the weekly duty, and a population of thousands to take 
care o^ with only £150 a year. How can be attend to 
the schools, or visit the poor, or manage the hundred 
things which are implied in the care of a parish — much 
more now the raanufitctmes have brought here such a 
number of poor, and there is so much sickness among 
them ? No gentleman can attend to these things ; they 
cannot teach in the schools, or attend to the sick, or have 
any thing to do with cutting out flannels, and distributing 
tracts. What is to become of the town if the ladies are 
not to be active?" 

^^And you may add," subjoined Charles, ''what is 
to become of the whole country if the towns are not 
taken care o^-^ the ladies are not active-— if such 
masses of population are brought together as we see 
throughout England, to ferment and rot in heaps, without 
any one to give them religion, or to stand over them 
constantly with a high and parental authority, acting on 
them like the eye of a parent on a headstrong chikl, not by 
force, which soon must fail, but by gratitude, kindness, 
shame, advice, assistance, admonition — the ten thousand 
secret influences which regulate the human heart, and 
which no books, no teaching, can create, nothing but 
personal, close, constant, minute, affectionate associatipn 
with a power above them." 

^ And this, then," said Mabel triumphantly, '' must 
be done by ladies ? " 

" Much of it, undoubtedly. I fear my fingers would 
move but clumsily, if I took my mother's needle out of 
her hand, and set to work on that white lily which she 
is embroidering. And I fear also, my dear Miss Brook, 
that you . would be a little puzzled at these strange 
hieroglyphics," (and he pointed to his Greek folio.) 
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* Each of us to his natural vocation. Educating young 
children, nursing the sick, regulating &milie»-^aboT6 
aU, exhibiting, without your knowing it, a spectacle of . 
purity, gentleness, and affection to us whose hearts are 
so often seared and tainled by the rough conuneice of 
the world — these are the tasks which nature has assigned 
to you, and with which we are not to interfere. Ami in 
these you can do incalculable service, both to the Church - 
and to the country. No Church can be perfect without 
you. And how highly the Church and churchmen value 
you, you may learn even from the simple feet, that the 
Church itself has been named with your name, and 
delights in assuming your relations as a mother and a 
spouse. Therefore never charge me with speaking 
contemptuously of women." 

Mabel listened, and certainly felt flattered. But why 
Mr. Bevan should have spoken of services to the Church 
— why he did not say, in disseminating the Gospel, or in 
making men Christians, or doing them good generally, 
she did not exactly see. It was one of his strange Oxferd 
notions ; and she felt sorry that he was so bigoted. 

" Shall I tell you," continued Charles, as he stood 
before her, and perceived what was passing in her mind, 
by her not venturing to look up — " shall I tell you, why 
I laid so much stress on the word Church ? Or are you 
afiraid lest I should convert you to popery ? " 

"No, not exactly," said Mabel, half-peeping from 
under her bonnet, and yet a little afraid. 

"I spoke of the Church," said Charles, "because if 
we are to engage either in serving God or in blessing 
his creatures — ^that is, if we are to undertake any work 
of any description either from piety or charity — we must 
undertake it as the servants of God, according as he 
wills, in submission to that authority which he has placed 
in the world for that purpose. What would you say if 
some active clever boy in the National school, wishing 
to benefit his schoolfellows and do good, were to put 
himself at the head of a class and insist on teaching them 
their lessons, instead of the master, or without consulting 
the master, or when the master forbade it — ^would you 
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diink the excuse sufficient that he was most xealous in 
doms good? Whether he did good or not, would be 
another question. But the very attempt would be an 
act of insubordination, would it not? frnd as such joa 
would punish it The children are placed under the 
governors <^the school, are they not? and no one has a 
right to interfere with them but the governors themselveS) 
or persons authorized by them." 

" Certainly," said Mabel, for she was one of the 
roost active governors herself^ and no one was mare 
ready to vindicate their claim to an implicit obedience. 
Not two days befc^re Patty Sykes had been sent away at 
her suggestion, because Patty's mother had come to the 
school and interfered with some regulations of the com- 
mittee, that no parent should speak ^vith the children 
during school-time. 

" Think also," continued Charles, " that to do good to 
man is not an easy task. To make them wise and vir- 
tuous, and religious, happy upon earth, and fit for hap- 
piness in heaven, — ^this is not a light thing. We must 
be sure that what we teach them is true-— sure that what 
we would have them do is really good — sure that God's 
blessing is upon us, that he is not against us, frustrating 
our empty efforts to do good without him, or against 
him : and unless there is God's own voice confirming us 
in all these things, what do we know of them ? " 

" Nothing," said Mabel, "certainly." 

" And how can we hear this vowe," he continued, 
' unless we hear it from his ministers, from those whom 
le has sent himself, and specially commissioned to deli- 
ver his message to mankind ? " 

" We hear it from the Bible," said Mabel, reproach- 
fully. 

" We hear it from the Bible, assuredly," said Charles. 
'* But the Bible is but a document put into our hands by 
the ministers to whom it is entrusted by God himself. 
If I sent to you a message by a friend, and that friend 
gave you a paper containing the message, but containing 
also an injunction that you should attend to the explana- 
tion of that friend, ask his advice, consult his opinion, 
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respect liim as my own representatire, would you say 
that the document alone, whether you understood it or 
not, doubted about it or not, was all that you would lode 
to, — that you would listen to no further information from 
&at friend himself of the interpretation I put upon the 
document?" 

Mabel was silent, for she had heard so oflen from 
Mr. Bentley of ** the Bible and the Bible alone," and of 
the attempts of the Oxford heretics to supersede the _ 
Bible l^ tradition, that ^e knew, as she afterwards ' 
declared, that something was wrong in the argument, 
though what it was she could not discover ; and as Mr. 
Bentley had never explained to her that there was a con- 
siderable difiference between a power in human hands to 
decree articles of iiith beyond and opposed to the Bible, 
and a power in the same hands to convey down, under- 
suitable checks against corruption, the same truths which 
are contained in the Bible, Mabel stumbled, as other 
persons less ignorant and not more well intentioned do, 
on the fatal word '* tradition," and already lamented thai 
[^ had ever come ^thin such a popish atmosphere. 

** But what hjs this to do with the Dorcas Society ? " 
she ventured to ask, in hope of escaping from her difli* 
culties. 

** I wished," said Charles, as he smiled good- 
naturedly at the sight of her perplexities, (for Mabel, 
with all her little ignorances, had too much (goodness of 
character not to be a favorite with him,) " 1 wished to 
suggest, that when ladies, like other persons, do under- 
take missions of piety or offices of charity, they should 
place themselves under the guidance of the Church, that 
is, of God's own appointed ministers of piety and charity, 
and act as a part of that body, according to its rules, with 
a constant reference to itswel&re and principles." 

" Surely," said Mabel, "but where is the Church ? 
Are not all who preach the Go^l ministers of 
God?" 

" Not exactly," answered Charles. " If the letter I 
send you by the messenger is stolen from him, and pre- 
sented to yoi by another person, that person does not 
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^ He is a Pa|>is(t," said Mrs. Maddox ; and Mr. 
Bentlej's face assumed a rueful look. 

** He wears a cross," said Mrs. Maddox ; and Mr. 
Bentlej might have pointed at the cross over tiie chuicb 
porch, but by chance he did not think of it. 

" He fests," continued Mrs. Maddox. And Mr 
Bentley might have informed her that in one of the 
pages of the Church of England Prayer-Book there were 
especial injunctions Sot ^ting. But the &ct was, that 
Bentley's studies had not lain in the rubric, and he never 
thought of it. 

** He has a breviary," continued Mrs. Maddox. 
And here again, as Bentley had never read a breviary, 
he could only answer, 

"You do not say so? " 

" He would give nothing to the subscription for the 
fire," said Mrs. Maddox. And she had intended to 
conclude with a request, that if he should come forward 
on Lord Claremont's interest for the borough of Hawk- 
stone, Mr. Bentley would refuse him his vote, and give 
it to Mr. Marmaduke Brook, the clever young man, who 
was then staying in her own house ; but Bentley was 
obliged to interrupt her by explaining, that the stranger 
had given something — a very large sum— one hundred 
guineas ; that he had given it last Sunday among the alms 
offered at the Holy Communion, and Bentley had found 
it in a small packet folded up with a note to himself, ex- 
pressing a wish that it might be appropriated, if the 
clergyman and churchwardens thought fit, to the relief 
of the sufiferers by the fire. Mrs. Maddox was thrown 
back surprised — even dismayed ; for what chance could 
Mr. Marmaduke Brook, with his 1500Z commissioner- 
ship, have against such means and such liberality ? 

"Mere bribery," she said, but Bentley checked her 
observation. He did not think it necessary to add, that 
in the same slip of paper there was a request that eighty 
of the hundred should be appropriated to such sufforers 
as were members of the Church, and the other twenty 
only given to Dissenters incase they were in considerable 
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(Hstress, and could not obtain assistance fitm ^e fre- 
queoters of their seyeral chapels. 

" Strange ! " thought Bentley, *♦ reiy ilKberal ;" but 
so it was. And Bentiej forgot just at that nnnnent the 
injunction of the Apostle *' to do good unto all men, but 
especially unto those that are of the household of faith." 

For more reasons than a mere love of gossip, which, 
as Aristotle tells us, is natural to all men, Mrs. Maddox 
would probably have hastened away at once to carry 
this intelligence to Mr. Marmaduke's committee, then 
sitting in secnret conference in her own drawing-room. 
But just as she was wishing Bentley good-morning, who 
should issue out from Mr. Atkinson's brass-knockered 
brass-plated door, and escorted to the door with very 
deferential politeness by the grave Mr. Atkinson in per* 
son, but the mysterious stranger himself! He passed 
Mr. Bentley with a gentlemanly bow of recognition, but 
found considerable difficulty in executing the same ma* 
noeuvre with Mrs. Maddox ; for what with the surprise, 
and the notion at being so close to a Papist, and the 
indignation at his standing against Mr. Brook, and at the 
same time a little awe inspired by his great dignity of 
manner, and a little confusion at the consciousness of 
her own thoughts, besides a doubt whether she ought to 
notice him, and a resolution to toss up her head as he 
passed — all these things so embarrassed poor Mrs. Mad. 
dox, that shifting backwards and forwards &om side to 
side, she ended in very nearly pushing her parasol into 
bis eye, and compelled him, with an apology for his 
awkwardness, to step out into the road. But the apol- 
ogy was gracious, the voice refined, the manner noble. 
And Mrs. Maddox, after achieving her evolution, could < 
not help looking back at his tall commanding figure. 
She then recollected (it is singular how recollections of 
the kind do come upon us) that it was her duty, a duty 
which she reproached herself much for having so long 
neglected, to call on Mrs. Atkinson to inquire after the 
health of little Jesse Atkinson, the youngest but four of 
Mrs. Atkinson's ten children, and who had pricked her- 
self with a thorn a full fortnight back, and had been 
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door, rang the bell, and to her great delight Mrs. Atkin- 
son was at hoaie« But Mrs. Atkinson, a plain, sensible, 
domestic person, little stirred by curiositj, little disposed 
to -communicate her husband's secrets, and caring for 
little in the world but her own ^mily duties, and Mr. 
Adctnson's comfort, and her ten children's health and 
happiness, was not Uie person from whom much infor- 
mation could be extracted on the suli^ct of the myste- 
rious stranger. She was surprised at the call, for there 
were political reasons why Mrs. Maddox did not call 
often, — Mr. Atkinson^ was a Conservative, Mr. Maddox 
a Radical, — she was surprised at the tender inquiry 
after Jesse's finger, for Jesse's finger had been quite 
well ten days ago. And when Mrs. Maddox's careless 
well-managed ** by-thc-by" (for Mrs. Maddox was rather 
an intriguer, and understood diplomacy) had brought 
forward the sdbjectof the stranger, Mrs. Atkinson knew 
nothing about him. She believed he had some business 
with Mr. Atkinson — ^he had been often to the house, 
closeted with Mr. A. in the library — ^was fond of 
childrBn. 

" Oh, yes,** cried little Willy, who was in the room 
playing ; " and do you know, yesterday, when I was in 
the library, he came in and todc me on his knee and asked 
me my name, and told me such a pretty story ! " 

^How artful and electioneering!" thought Mrs. 
Maddox. 

** What was his name ? " 

Mrs. Atkinson did not know. 

•* Was he rich ? " 

She could not tell. 

** How long would he stay in Hawkstone ? ** 

She had not heard. 

•* Had Mis. Atkinson seen him ? " 

Yes, for a minute, but only for a minute, except at 
church, when he sat in Mr. Atkinson's pew. 

*♦ At church ! " exclaimed Mrs. Maddca. " Why, he 
b a Papist ! " 

" I should think not," observed Miss Simpson, the 
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goveraeM, wko had been sitdng by in silence ; ^ ^ erery 
time that I have been to eleven o'clock prayers <m. 
Wednesdays and Fridays, he has been at church, and 
also on the last Saint's day." 

'* How singular," thought Mrs. Maddox, and also Mrs. 
Atkinson. 

'* What can a gentleman have to do at church <mi a 
week day ? He is not a clergjrmau, is he ?" 

*' No :" the eldest Miss Atkinson had remarked one 
day that he wore a light-colored waistcoat. 

" Any relation to Lord Claremont ?" * 

No one knew. 

" Had he been asked to dinner ?" 

It was a bold question, and Mrs. Atkinson felt offended* 
But Mrs. Maddox's patience was exhausted. 

" Yes ; Mr. Atkinson, she believed, without mention- 
ing it to her, had asked him to dine last Friday, which he 
hs^ declined on the ground that he never dined out on 
Fridays." 

" He has been very liberal in an odd way about the 
poor people at the fire," observed Mrs. Maddox, severely. 

" Has he ?" said Mrs. Atkinson. 

And Mrs. Maddox in despair rose up and took hei 
leave, ejaculating mentally, or, as it has been correctly 
defined, not ejaculating at all, but keeping close within 
her own breast, the exclamation, *' Oh, that impracticable 
woman !" 

And in the mean time what had become of the stran* 
ger? He had turned into the high street, not unfoUowed 
by curious eyes, had crossed over the bridge, passed by 
the huge hideous manufactory with its hundred windpws, 
and its tall, smoke-vomiting chimney ; from whence he 
had pursued the high road, until he reached the old lodge 
gate of the Priory, and here he entered, without asking 
leave. 

"Please, sir, be you going to the house ?" cried an old 
grey-headed man, endeavoring to pursue him, and warn 
him from trespassing. 

*' Yes, my good friend," said the stranger, returning, 
and seeming to recollect himself. " Pray, is it shown?" 
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^* Yes, sir," answered tke <M man. 

"Is any one there?" 

" No one, sir, and has not been for manj a long year 
since Lady Esther's death — all gone away to foreign 
parts." 

The stranger said nothing, but walked on— and he 
walked with folded arms, slowly, and stoj^ng at times, 
as if oppressed by a multitude of recollections. And 
then he looked up and round with a searching eye, as if to 
see if anything was missing from an old and much-loved 
picture. And as the road, winding under its dark masses 
(rf'wood, rose gradually along the side of a steep declivity, 
he stopped here and there as at well-known resting- 
places, and seemed to search in the blue landscape, 
now nearly obscured by trees, for a distant spire, the 
gleam of the river beneath, the grey smoke of Hawk- 
stone, as for old familiar objects which he longed to be- 
hold again. At one point he struck off from the road into 
the tangled thicket, until he reached a knoll projecting 
over the river, and commanding one of its fairest reaches. 
And the old bench which he found there, decayed and 
&llen from its support, and furred with fungi and moss, he 
took up reverentially, and replaced, as if it were something 
that he valued. And further on he stopped to examine an 
old beech tree, under which some deer had been reposing ; 
and the grey silvery bark still bore on it the traces of 
initials which the stranger stooped down to examine, and 
was obliged to lean against the trunk and unbutton his 
coat, as if to recover breath from some internal pressure. 
His walk was soon resumed. And yet his object was not 
the house ; for on reaching the summit of the hill, the 
road turned down again between two bold swelling downs 
tufted with beech and oak, and matted in pai-ts with brown 
fern and thickets of holly and thorn. The deer were 
lying in groups on the sides of the valley : and nearly at 
the bottom, on a gentle eminence, rose the grey, gabled, 
deep-windowed mansion, with its avenue of cedar and 
chesnut stretching out into the lower park, and close by it, 
a small churchyard and church nearly hidden in over- 
grown plantations of evergreens. Even under a grey 
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October sky, wkh the ^Ltnp d&ws upon thie gin'ss, hnd the 
sere leaf dropping from the trees, it Was a scene which 
might well attract a passer-by to pause. But now all 
was Imght and summer-like, and the old windows oi the 
mansion were lighted up with a bright ailemoon sun, and 
the very air was sweet and gladsome. And the stranger 
did pause, but only for a minute ; and then, instead of 
descending to the house, he diverged across the tur( fbU 
lowing a narrow sheep path almost buried in moss, and 
threading a wild forest Inrake which crowned the top ol' 
the park. 

" Are you going to the ruins, sir V* said a shepheid b<^ 
who met him. You won't be able to find your way by 
yourself sir. Can I show you, sir ?" 

*' No, I thank you," said the stranger ; and he plunged 
into the wood, and made his way as if he knew each step^ 
through brake and briar, and matted wood and coppice, 
till he reached the green ~ sward again, and below him, 
embosomed in that quiet solitary dell, with the oak and 
the beech clustered round it, and the yew trees and juni- 
pers studding every knoll, and the little stream Grettlng and 
chafing under its rocky bank, there stood the ruin. 

And as it broke upon him, once more the stranger 
stopped, or sat, or almost sank down, on the trunk of on 
oW uprooted oak tree, gazing on those grey relics with 
thoughts far deeper than mere admiration of their beauty. 

And yet they were beautiful indeed. Few monastic 
buildings had escaped the plunder and desecration of 
Henry the Eighth's times so well as Hawkstone Priory. 
Much of the outer wall, with its gateway overhung with 
ivy, was still standing. One gable of the refectory and 
part of its oriel windiow hung together, but almost in the 
air ; the prior's garden could yet be traced, though a slim 
ash had shot up by the tall chimney of the prior's lodg- 
ings : and two arches of the cloisters, exquisitely wrought 
and wreathed with ivy, had been spared in the general 
devastation, as if to show what the Church had raised, 
and the State had destroyed. But the chapel was the 
principal feature. The roof^ indeed, had fallen in, but 
one whole row of windows, with tracery ahnost running 
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wild in its richness, and even fragments of painted glass 
still discernible in the upper compartments, showed that 
Hawkstone Priory had been the work of no mean hand. 
Two clustered pillars still rose up from the green turfj 
where the antechapel had stood. The great east window, 
nearly gutted, retained only one slender shafl, supporting 
a hanging fragment of masoiuy, which threatened every 
moment to fall. But through it was seen the bright east- 
em sky and the bank beyond the river, with its grey 
rock and gnarled trunks and brake of gorse, melted down 
into a hazy softness. And the stranger's eye wandered 
over it, not without thought, and then fixed on a little pro- 
jecting oratory still perfect in all its parts, and of which 
the battlements and pinnacles had been even recently re- 
paired, which was attached to the eastern extremity. At 
last he seemed to summon up resolution, descended into 
the deli, and as he entered within the walls of the chapel, 
roofless as it was, he reverently uneovered his head, for 
he stood on consecrated ground, ground which no act of 
robbery or tyranny could ever render common. 

Without stopping to examine the masses of carving, 
grotesque and luxuriant, with which the ground was cum- 
bered, he advanced at once to the east end, paused before 
the place where the altar had stood, and inclined his head, 
and then approached a strong iron-grated door, fixed in 
the wall, and fastened with chains amd padlocks, long 
since covered with rust. Twenty years had elapsed since 
that door had been opened ; and whpn last it had been 
opened the stranger remembered well how he had stood 
as a boy beside it, dressed out with the trappings of woe, 
and had watched with a cold awe, that nearly dried up 
tears, a long funereal train lower through it into its deep 
dark resting place the coffin of the being whom he loved 
best in the world. How many things had passed over 
his head since that melancholy hodr ! How many things 
were yet to come, if it should please God to enable him 
to accomplish the plans which were forming in his breast ! 
How much must he sacrifice, how much had he given 
up for ever, if he was to abide by their execution! 
Should he have strength to do it ? And that tall, com- 
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mandkig, noble form turned awaj from the iron grati, aiid 
fell m>on his face before the altar, with his lip quivering 
and the tears streaming down his cheeks, praying Goa 
in the hour of ten^tation to be his suide and defender, 
and even now in the day of peril to save his holy 
Church. 



CHAPTER VL 

But the stranger is leaving the ruins hastily, and looks 
back as he ascends the side of the valley to listen to some 
merry light-hearted music — a fife and flute, and even a 
drum, which, mingled with approaching voices and the 
murmur of a cheerful crowd, is approaching through the 
wood below. They issue from the trees in gay proces- 
sion ; first the band, then a body of respectable lookiog 
men in blue coats with white wands, then, four and four 
in lengthened line, men, and women, and children, all 
drest in holiday clothes, gay and smiling, and each bear- 
ing teacups in their hands, and some of them teakettles. 
It is the Hawkstone Temperance Society, met to cele- 
brate their thiixl anniversary by a merry and innocent 
tea-drinking amidst the ruins of the priory. And the 
rubbish in the chapel is soon cleared sufficiently to ar- 
range the deal tables on their tressels ; and no place so 
convenient as the altar to light three or four fires, each 
with their simmering kettle. ' And the cakes are produced 
from the baskets, and the young persons are all seated 
in rows with their clean cups before them, so decent and 
quiet, so very repectablo. Who shall complain of the 
progress of society, or of the state of our manufacturing 
population ? The signal is given ; and Mr. Bowler, a 
neighboring squire, wtth his bald shining head and good- 
natured face, is pressed by Mr. Bentley, and Mr. Bryant, 
and Mr. Armstrong the Baptist minister, and Mr. How. 
ell the Independent minister, and Mr Mason the Quaker, 
and Mr. Priestly the Unitarian, all of them pressing him 
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(he liaving consented ten days ago to sabmit to being 
pressed) to take the chair. For who more fit to preside 
over a moral and religious social meeting than Mr. Bow- 
ler ? a good, kind man, a justice of the peace, and, abore 
all (it made it so respectable, so free from party or sec- 
tarian spirit,) a layman. And Mr. Bowler therefore is 
moved into the chair, and Mr. Bentley, and Mr7 Bryant, 
and Mr. Armstrong, and Mr. Howell, and Mr. Mason, 
and Mr. Priestley, range themselves by his side. There 
is a grace to be said, and Mr. Bowler looks round de- 
ferentially to ask which of the clergymen is to say it ; and 
the other clergymen look deferentially to Mr. Bentley, as 
if anxious to pay him a compliment, and therefore Mr. 
Bentley says grace. But, as one of the children of the 
children belonging to the National School remaiiced to 
the child sitting next her, it was not the same grace 
which Mr. Bentley said when the National School chil- 
dren had roast beef and plum pudding at the coronation, 
fer then he had ended it in the same form in which the 
prayers in the Prayer-Book ended ; now he left this out. 
They did not know that Mr. Priestley, the Unitarian min- 
ister, was now sitting opposite him, and that Mr. Bent- 
ley had too much delicacy to hurt his feelings by intro- 
ducing any allusion to peculiar doctrines. The tea was 
drunk, the cake eaten, with hearty relish, but tem- 
perately, as became the occasion ; and as they emptied 
cup after cup, there was a conscious gravity about the 
process, and little side glancings of eyes to see if others 
were looking ; and the generality seemed to sit uneasy 
on the benches, as if they did not exactly know what to 
do with their hands. And the conversation was rather 
forced, with long pauses between, except when some 
bolder spirit, anxious to enliven the meeting, cried aloud 
for more tea, and ostentatiously swallowed it, with many 
self-congratulations that it could not get into his head. 
But then the Temperance Society was a voluntary meet- 
ing assembled to do that of themselves which neither God 
commanded nor man enforced ; and, somehow or another, 
voluntary acts of this kind cannot be done without persons 
thinking of themselves, and therefore at times feeling 
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awkward. But the awkwardness all vanished when a 
loud rapping on the table was heard at the upper end, 
and Mr. Bowler's bald head and sleek good-humored face, 
with all eyes upturned to it, was seen rising to address 
the meeting. Unhappily the exact address itself has been 
lost to posterity by the loss of the reporter's notes, but as 
Mr. Bowler will make nearly the same speech at the next 
anniversary, and indeed at every other religious meeting 
in which he will be asked to take the chair, those wha 
are curious to hear it may still hope for a chance of 
■uccess. It began, we know, with "ladies and gen- 
tlemen," at which the little boys and girls, and the 
young men from the fiictory, made loud demonstrations 
of applause. It then proceeded to enlarge on the inca- 
pacity of Mr. Bowler himself for the high and distin- 
guished office which he had been invited to fill, with many 
humble protestations of his want of talents, and learn- 
ing, and eloquence, in which the meeting seemed con- 
tentedly to acquiesce, and did not make against them such 
decided remonstrances and denials as Mr. Bowler had ex* 
pected : Mr. Bentley, indeed, said " No, no," but it was 
uttered with a faint voice, and did not reach farther than 
Mr. Bowler himself^ who bowed gratefiilly and modestly, 
but still as conscious that Mr. Bentley was right and he 
himself was wrong. 

A sentence followed in a difierent strain, beginning 
with a "But.;" and when Mr. Bowler had enlarged in 
the most glowing and pathetic terms on his devotion to 
the welfiire of his fellow-creatures, and especially of the 
Temperance Society, " an institution which formed an 
aera in the world, and on which the safety of the world 
depended," all his hearers felt their own importance rise 
into enthusiasm, and the tables echoed with hammerings, 
and the ivy wreaths hanging round the mullions of the 
windows actually waved with the commotion. Another 
congratulatory remark on the harmony of these social 
meetings— on the delight of seeing around him so many 
clergymen of difierent persuasions, all agreeing to sink 
sectarian distinctions, and to unite in the common good 
of the people committed to their care,— was loudly 
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cheered by the Dissenters. And Mr. Biyant, and Mr* 
Mas<»i, and Mr. Priestley, Ux^the opportunity of stretch- 
ing their hands across to Mr. Bentley in the sight of the 
meeting ; at which proof of fraternal charity £e uproar 
became general. And Bentley gave his hand in return, 
though he felt somewhat embarrassed at this cordial 
assumption of equality ; and as he looked up, his eye 
caught on one of the delicately carved corbels—^ bishop's 
face, quiet, but firm and severe, which seemed to frown 
on him reproachfully. But the fancy was soon dispeUed, 
for the pith of Mr. Bowler's speech was coming ; and, 
as with honest cheerful face he told two ludicrous stories, 
illustrating the advantages of temperance, eveiybody 
laughed with him ; and everybody in good humor followed 
him as ho subsided into his chair with loud applause, 
and " one cheer mora," 

And now the chairman, having wiped his &ce and 
recovered his breath, looked at a slip of paper in his 
hand, and then mysteriously glanced at Mr. Priestley, 
who had been biting his lips and affecting to look uncon- 
cerned ever since Mr. Bowler had been on his legs. 
And Mr. Priestley rose, with some emotion, and with 
sundry wavings of his hands, to propose the health of a 
gentleman whose name he was sure would be received 
with cordiality, even by those who did not agree with 
him in religious opinions. Bentley folt an unpleasant 
sensation in the palms of his hands and foet, and began 
playing with the teaspoon in the saucer. 

"He," Mr. Priestley, ** had always found Mr. Bent- 
ley, his respected friend" (several of the poorer classes, 
whom Bentley had oflen assisted, here joined with the 
chairman in endeavoring to raise a loud applause, but it 
did not succeed,) " he had always found his respected 
friend, and he might say, he hoped without offence, his 
brother minister, most anxious to cooperate with him in 
all matters afiecting the conmion wel&re of their flocks. 
He, Mr. Priestley, had his own opinion, and probably 
many who heard him had theirs, of the expediency of a 
state religion. But, as the laws of the land had decreed 
that one religious denomination should have the ascend- 
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ftncy over Ae rest, he trusted all would obej those hiwi 
so long as they continued to exist" Bentlej felt ira* 
comfortable. 

** If, indeed," continued the speaker, ^* all churchmen 
were like Mr. Bentlej, Christians would, indeed, be at 

Eeace* Nothing could exceed the liberality, the Christiaii 
beralitj, of his sentiments ; worthy a religion of which 
the first principle was peace on earth and goodwill to 
men ;" and he concluded with proposing Mr. Bentiey's 
health. 

** How kind ! " said an old woman to her next 
neighbor. — ^•* Just as it should be," exclaimed a stoot, 
honest-looking tradesman ; ^ I IBce to see good feeling 
among the gown ! Live and let live, is my motto ; and 
persecute no man fer his opinions ! " Bentley rose to 
return thanks ; the kind-hearted, zealous, pious Bentley, 
who wanted nothing but instruction to understand and 
avoid the felse position in which he felt himself placed, 
and who really was struggling (day and night) beyond his 
strength to spread what he deemed true religion among 
the thousands of Hawkstone, just as the Irish constable 
threatened with his solitary arm to surround the mob. 
That he said but little, and that little with an embarrassed 
air, and in a voice too low to be heard, might naturally 
be expected. And he sat down vexed with himself and 
to the evident disappointment of some few and the triumph 
of many, with only a few encouraging "hear, bear's," 
to cover his retreat. 

" Quite a break down,*' whispered Mr. Mason, the 
Quaker, to Mr. Bryant, who was the great orator of 
the place, and had been assiduously writing notes on 
a scrap of paper for some time past ; ** quite a break 
down." 

And certainly, through some cause or another, the 
\ Church does break down generally, when it attempts 
these rhetorical harangues. Popular eloquence is not 
its forte, and never has been, for what reasons we leave 
our readers to inquire ; but Charles Sevan, if he had 
been asked, would have said, that man, in delivering a 
message from his Maker, has only to deliver it, and not 
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to trouHe himself with the resoltg ; to deliver it pkinly, 
intelligibly, eflfectively, so that no excuse may remain for 
inattention, and that all the rest is in the hand of Heaven , 
and therefore, popular preaching, and popular speaking, - 
and appeals to the passions, and all the trickery of plat- 
form discussion and proprietary chapels, are out of 
place in members of a Church, and only do harm. 
Certainly, Bentley felt as if he wished such were the 
case, and he might not be called on again to make 
speeches at the Temperance Society. 

Not so Mr. Bryant. Another mysterious look was 
exchanged from the chairman, and the great orator of 
Hawkstone arose, and with a deep and portentous voice 
he poured forth, as the newspapers described it, "a flood 
of eloquence, which held his audience in rapt attention," 
and *' electrified them with lightning bursts of feeling," 
for more than half an hour. In fact, the chief amusement 
of the meeting had depended on Mr. Bryant, and of this 
he was well aware, for the day had been fixed purposely 
for his convenience in attending. His exordium was 
Kke Mr. Bowler's, but more pathetically bespeaking in- 
dulgerice for his defects and diffidence. From this he 
proceeded to describe (and his eye^ opened and flashed as 
he advanced, and his arms began to move,) " the grand 
and solemn scene which he then saw before him ; so 
many intellectual beings congregated together under the 
wide vault of heaven (applause), without distinction of 
sect or party (applause again), to emancipate themselves - 
and the whole earth from the great crime of drunkenness 
(reiterated cheers)." Mr. Bryant, in looking over his 
speech in the morning, had doubted about "the whole 
earth," but it told wonderfully well ; and the inhabitants 
of Hawkstone felt each like an Atlas with a whole uni- 
verse resting on his shoulders. He proceeded, says the 
newspaper from whom we borrow, to depicture in the 
most gratifying terms, " the moral and intellectual con- 
dition of his hearers, free, enlightened, religious, liberal, 
without bigotry, without vice. It was a sight to rejoice the 
heart of Englishmen" {cheers again, though some of 
the older inembers refined, as not liking to applaud 
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themselves). From this he di^ssed to give a gntf^iic 
sketch of the drunkard "rolling m the gutter, which made 
the blood of his audience thrill with horror," and he 
pointed out the absolute importance of binding even 
children from their youth by a solemn vow to abstain 
firom all spirituous liquors. " Impossible," be said, " to 
begin too early ;" and Mr. Armstrong, the Baptist minis* 
ter, nodded a most hearty assent. He then enlarged on 
the value and necessity of associating ourselves in every 
\ good cause ; enumerated the hundred affiliated societies 
which had sprung from the central one in London ; 
trusted that they should always act unanimously, and 
keep up a close and affectionate correspondence with the 
body from which they had derived the first blessing of a 
temperance committee. Without union, tbe very object 
of the society must be lost. Without the society, there 
could be no temperance. He would entreat them to stick 
heartily together, and mark any one w^ho ungratefiilly or 
insidiously should sow the seeds of— (Mr. Bryant 
here paused for a moment, for the word " dissension" had 
risen to his lips ; but, for some reason or another, he did 
not like it, and luckily had time to change it) — should 
sow the seeds of disunion among them." — Loud cries of 
" We will, we will ! " And here the newspaper re- 
porter observes that some allusion was intended to a 
feeling of discontent which had spread among many of 
the members in regard to the conduct of the committee, 
and which Mr. Bryant was most anxious to prevent 
from breaking out into open schism. And he therefore 
proceeded to point out the solemn duty of not quarreling 
with persons in authority, especially for minor points, 
lest the very object of the whole society should be de- 
feated by such jealousies and animosities. 

Having dwelt for some time on this delicate topic, 
he passed, to use the language of the newspaper, " with 
singular felicity," to the ** picturesque and romantic ruins 
within which they were that day assembled." "He 
trusted, indeed he felt assured" (and here he gazed 
round with a scrutinii^ng, eye), " it was impossible, in- 
deed, that any Papbt should have intruded into their 
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truly Protestant assembly." " No, no," cried the party. 
^ He gladly accepted their answer. And yet if the Pope 
himself had been present, drinking tea with them, he 
Mr. Bryant, would have boldly stood his ground, and 
dared him to defend his bloody and atrocious system." 
As this was uttered with the greatest vehemence, and 
Mr. Bryant's clenched fist descended on the table at its 
close with more than an ordinary thump, it was followed 
by a round of applause. And certainly he was right in 
supposing that few true Roman Catholics would have 
made their appearance in such a heterogeneous congre- 
gation. And then the speaker burst forth into the most im- 
posing portion of his harangue. *^ He compared the deeds 
of darkness which had formerly been perpetrated within 
these walls" (how and when he would have been puzzled 
to say, £oT the simple reason that he had never heard,) 
^and the innocent, the sublime recreation of drinking 
tea under their ruins, with tea-tables spread in the 
chapel, and kettles boiling where the altar had stood. 
He spoke of the enormity of monasteries, of vows by 
which men bound themselves without any authority 
from the Bible ; of absurd abstinences and &stings from 
good things which God had created to be enjoyed in 
moderation ; of silly, idle mummeries, and men and 
women dressed up to distinguish themselves from their 
fellow-creatures." — (And here, in the ardor of his gesti- 
culation, he nearly knocked off from the breast of his 
next neighbor an immense blue rosette, with which all 
the members had decorated themselves, and especially 
the gentleman stewards, the bearers of white wands.) 
He showed, and with the greatest truth, how a numbei 
of men or women congregated together without the super- 
intendence of their spiritual superiors, and following 
only their own will and fancy, must fall into mischief as 
monks and nuns had done : and firom thence he traced 
the corruptions introduced by them into the pure Gospel 
o( Christ, with which every one had mixed their own 
notions and mere human speculations, instead of adhering 
simply to the truth as it was taught by God. Nothing 
could be more successful than his demonstration, and 
V)L. I — 4* 
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admirably was it received ; for Mr. Biyant was a clever 
man, and not an ineloquent man, and a religious man, 
and had studied parts of the Romish system with no little 
insight into its faults, whatever he might have learned of 
its virtues. One point, indeed, he omitted : he had 
intended to speak of the absurd religious processions 
and pilgrimages in which Roman Catiiolks indulge, wiUi 
music, and singing, and other vain solemnities; but 
the chairman, as it was getting late, was obliged to 
remind him that they had not yet sung the hybin, and 
that the band was becoming impatient. 

The hymn therefore was sung, all standing ; and, as 
it was one of Watts's, which Mr. Priestley had pre- 
viously eviscerated of all peculiar doctrines, it gratified 
all parties, and ofl^ded none. And the members were 
just about to rise from the tables, when a fresh arrival 
was announced which caused considerable sensation. 
Several of the stewards jumped up to receive the stran- 
ger ; several others looked round for a seat The bot- 
tom of the table fell wholly into commotion, what with 
curiosity, and what with a vnsh t» do honor to the new 
comer. Mr. Bryant himself and Mr. Priestley advanced 
hastily to the outer gate of the Priory, and proceeded to 
introduce into the chapel, and to present first to Mr. 
Bowler the chairman, and then to the gentlemen of th© 
committee, — whom, gentle reader, whom do you suppose ? 
Was it the tall dark stranger, who had left the chapel 
just before the society came into it? No ! it was a young, 
thin, pert-looking, beardless man ; not ungentlemanly in 
his dress or manner, had it not been for a contemptuons 
turn about the nose and lips, and a cold sneering ex- 
pression of the eye. But the contempt and the sneer 
were now meant to be subdued into the moirt mbane 
and courteous demeanor ; and the cordiality wHli which 
he shook hands with Mr. Bryant, and the ease of his 
deportment to the chairman, and the perfect confidence 
and self-command with which he surveyed the long tea- 
tables, and then turned up his glass to look at the mul- 
lions of the windows, completely won the hearts of the 
tea party. 
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** A very fine young man !" whispered Mrs. Hutchu^* 
the batcher's wi&, to Miss Spence, who sat bj her side ; 
^a very fine young man, indeed! and, they say, so 
clever. I even heard he has written a bode." 

*' Indeed!" said Miss Spence. ^I hope he will 
make a speech." 

And, to the great delight of Miss Spence, she observed 
a little bustle and whispering at the top of the table, and 
a short con&bulation between Mr. Priestley and the 
dtairman, which was followed by Mr. Priestley rising 
from his seat, amid a clatter of spoons, to call attentimi, 
and craving the chairman's permission to propose a 
toast. He pre&ced it by some pertinent observations 
about "miexpected honor," "duty of hospitality," " dis- 
tinguished talents," ^illustrious representative," and 
dc^ed with announcing the health of Mr. Marmaduke 
Brook. The cheering was not very enthusiastic, for 
few persons knew anything of Mr. Brook, except that 
be had <^red himself as a candidate for the borough ot 
Hawkstone at the next election, and on the Radical 
interest. But Mr. Marmaduke received it, such as it 
was, with considerable nonchalance, and stood with his 
glass to his eye, and beating his boot with his whip, 
until it had subsided. Ho then advanced at once to the 
table, and, bowing round to the chairman, commenced 
his speech. 

He thanked them cordially " from the bottom of his 
heart" (Where Mr. Brock's heart was, it would have 
puzzled a moral anatomist to discover ; burthen, persons 
who are poor must always talk most of their riches.) 
**They had conferred on him an honor, such as he had 
never received before— such as he should carry engraved 
on his heart" (heart again!) "to the last day of his life. 
Stranger as he was, coming among them thus unex- 
pectedly, by the merest accident, as he was taking his 
ride"— V^r. Bryant bit his lips to prevent a smile, for 
the whole plan had been concerted that morning at Mrs. 
Maddox's cabinet council, and all had agreed that no 
better opportunity could occur of presenting the Radical 
member to Iris hoped-for constituents, than the Tempo- 
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tbese yawning rains, tbese ^" (here again a cougb in 

the defect of a third synonyme) " speak to us with a 
voice which should penetrate into every heart, that super- 
slition and persecution are at an end. (Cheers.) The 
moment the light of reason had arisen, like a sun above - 
the horizon, carrying in its orb brightness, and bril- 
liancy, and splendor, and illumination, and lustre, and 
light'^ (at this climax the uproar became immense), '* it 
had burst with a lightning torrent on these dens of super- 
stition, had torn open their inmost cells" (intense, thril- 
ling interest, and deep silence), '^ had shattered thes« 
falnics of superstition, had overturned these abodes of 
bigotry, had <Htished those bloody altars, had" Here 

the speaker became choked either with emotion or with 
having nothing more to say, and the audience, though 
rather disappointed of the end of the sentence, announced 
their sympathy by loud rappings. And as no one knew 
that these were only figurative expressions, by which 
Mr. Marmaduke Brook intended to say that Henry VIH. 
had driven out a number of poor old religious men to 
starve in the roads, had pulled down their houses, turned 
their chapel into a cow-house, and put their money into 
lus own pocket, the sensation caused by such a gorgeous 
description was perfectly unparalleled. Happy it was 
that no old monk made his appearance at that moment, 
for in their horror of persecution for religious opinions, 
they would in&llibly have torn him to pieces. 

Mr. Marmaduke having now recovered his speech, 
proceeded to inform his hearers that on such an occasion 
he should not think it proper to touch upon politics ; and 
accordingly he proceeded to give them an outline ot 
his politicaJ opinions. He profossed himself a thorough 
reformer — a reformer of all abuses, but without violence, 
without revolution. " He trusted to the good sense, to 
the prudence of Englishmen, to work an entire change 
in the present corrupt system of government, without 
moving an arm — ^by changing the laws," he said, " not 
by disobeying them. So long as the laws exist, they 
ought to be obeyed ; but every nerve should be strained 
to procure a change as soon as possible, by constitutional 
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means— by moral force— by passire redstance ; — ^peti- 
»ions, meetings, agitation — all were laudable— all were 
necessary — to regenerate the mass c€ society ; only ab- 
stain from violence. He pointed out the enormous 
revenue now enjoyed by an hereditary monarch, and an 
hereditary peerage, and contrasted them with the «tarving 
condition of the manu&cturing population — the very 
population on which" (and here the factory men were 
loud in approbation) 'Uhe whole wealth and welfare of 
the community depended. They were the sinews of the 
country ; they were its only hope— enlightened, cultivated, 
intelligent ! How comes it," said the energetic speaker, 
^ that this important class is degraded into the melanch(^y 
condition c^ pauperism and demoralization in which we 
now behold iti (Here Mr. Biyant, who, three days 
before had administered to the Mechanics' Institution 
an abridgement of Watts' Logic in the form of a lecture, 
could not help coughing. Something irritated his 
throat ; and the cough had the efiect of diverting atten- 
tion from the little paralogism with which the speaker, 
without perceiving it till too late, had brought himself too 
closely into contact) " He would say a few words upon 
the com laws. (Cheers.) It was the com laws, it was 
dear bread which had worked this fiightful effect." (Here 
some one jogged his arm, and on casting his eye on a 
bit of paper slipped before him, he read "Bowler — a 
landlord," and upon this with great adroitness he changed 
his tone.) " He was not for destro3ring the agriculturist. 
No ! he was for giving him his due ; securing him a 
fair remuneration. But until something was done to 
enable die manu&cturer, now rained by competition with 
foreigners, to carry on that competition more fully — to 

give higher wages to his workmen" Here a coarse, 

vulgar voice from the bottom cried out, " They'll never 
give us higher wages than they can help ! " and Mr. 
Mannaduke, turning to the quarter firom which the voice 
issued, asked urbanely, ** What did his excellent friend 
suggest?. He entirely agreed with him. He went with 
him fiiUy in his observation ; but he might be permitted 
to say (i. e^ as Mr. Smith, the proprietor of the factories 
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was ttot present) — lie might be pemiitted to saj, dial 
tke workmen had in their own hands the power of in- 
creasing their wages : they might use all lawful combi. 
nation — lawful combination, he repeated, to obtain their 
demand. They might assemble and go before their 
masters, and ejdiibit a moral force which would extort 
the admiration of the world (loud applause), and at the 
same time raise their wages. Allow me to detain you 
lor one minute with a few facts (and the speaker searched 
in a copious pocket-book for some papers and memo- 
randa), only a few statistical fiu^ts, showing how you, 
gentlemen, would be benefited, and the agriculturists as 
much, by destroying the present taxes on your oread. , 
Facts are the only argument" 

And then, with a great display of cool calculation and 
accuracy, he proceeded to read them from a paper a long 
list of figures and prices :— -Wheat per bushel, so much ; 
duty, so much ; wages, so much ; cotton, so much ; 
brsmdy, so much ; — which astounded the hearers by the 
business-like learning it displayed, and enveloped the 
whole subject in a mist of multiplication and subtraction. 
" A sound man !" whispered Mr. Bryant. — ** No theorist," 
said Mr. Priestley. — ^** A good practical man of business 
' — understands figures," subjoined one of Mr. Lomax's 
deiks ; and the effect was very favorable. 

"But I have detained you, gentlemen, too long"— 
("No! no!" from the whole body). "I should have 
said ' ladies and gentlemen,' " continued the speaker, as 
if recollecting himself^ and dexterously resolving to re- 
lieve the dry statistics by an allusion to the bright eyes 
and matchless beauty with which ho was surrounded. 
"How could I forget," he continued, with a self-reproach- 
ful tone, "those brilliant forms, the fairest portion of 
creation, who are foremost in all good causes, and whom 
I rejoice to see, on this most interesting occasion, enjoy- 
ing this innocent delicious beverage," and he took up a 
tea-cup. — " What's beverage ? " asked deaf Mrs. Lloyd 
of her clever son from the National School. " Something 
to drink, to be sure!" said the pert boy, who had been 
sp-'.llingt'^ word that morning, and he looked sneeringly 
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ready to paj a flaming compliment to Mr. Bowler, as 
the only intelligent, benevdent landlord whom he had 
ever met with, that gentleman, he saw, was fitst asleep ; 
and, indeed, his being awake would have mattered 
little, since he had long since abandoned all trouble 
about politics, and made a point of giving his vote to the 
first man who asked him. 

The sight, however, of Mr. Bowler's slumber re- 
minded the speaker that his speech should draw to a 
close ; and so to a close he drew it, with the usual pro- 
testations of inefiaceable gratitude for the honor they had 
done him — with the most pn^ound deference on all points 
whatever to their wishes and opinions, as the guide of his 
life — and, if he might be allowed to propose a toast, with 
*^ the health of those {hous and excellent gentlemen to 
whom their spiritual weUare was committed, for whom he 
entertained Uie highest respect, and trusted they would 
always exert their influence in spreading knowledge, and 
order, and peace, and charity, throughout the whole of 
this fevered land." 

And here, amidst enthusiastic cheers, Mr. Marma- 
duke bowed to the assembly, and shook hands with the 
chairman, who had woke up just in time, and was 
rubbing his eyes, and with Mr. Bryant, and Mr. Priest- 
ley, and the Baptist minister, and Uie Independent min- 
ister, and escorted by them, amidst the wavings of hand - 
kerchiefe and hats, and cries of '' Brook fer ever ! " he 
left the ruins. 

Two horses were at the gate ; himself and young Mr. 
Thomas Maddox, who. had not appeared before, lest 
suspicions of a designed visjt should bo roused, mounted 
together. Hands were again shaken, and hats taken 
off; and as soon as they had turned the corner, Mr. 
Marmaduke Brook burst out into a loud laugh, in which 
Mr. Thomas Maddox most humbly and deferentially 
joined ; not a little proud to think that he had been seen 
on horseback in company wilH a would-be member of 
parliament 
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of aid andblemng fix>iii Heaven $ and that Bentlej him- 
self had been created an officer to govern this old society, 
and not to supersede and destroy it by any new associa- ^ 
tion of his own, or of human invention : it never occurred 
to Bentley that such a society was the Church. Of the « 
Church as an associated organized body politic, he had 
entirely lost sight ; just as if a subject living in the Bri- 
tish empire, peritaps a magistrate charged with the ad- 
ministration of its laws^ were to forget some day by any 
strange hallucination that he had alr^y a Sovereign, and 
a Pariiament, and statute laws, and tribunals of justice 
binding him to execute his office, and were then to fitune 
or fidl under some new invented c<mstitution and gover- 
nor set up by a popular enthusiast— continuing all the 
time to sit on the bench and administer justice in the 
name of the dd establishment. Strange contradictions 
and painful perplexities would assuredly arise in such a 
conflict of relations : but not more strange or more pain- 
fill than those to which Bentley had been exposed, when, 
as a minister of the Church, he had attempted to fulfil an 
end of the Church by means not appointed by the Church, - 
and in conjunction with men who were in open rebellion 
against it. 

And why was Bentley not alive to such simple truths ? 
Because, as we said before, no one had taught him. He 
had been brought up as a boy under parents of lax prin- 
ciples, who never spc^e to him of religion : from them he 
had been transplanted to a school, where, with the excep- 
tion of a dull sermon on the Sunday— a sermon on morality ♦ 
only — and a chapter in the Greek Testament on Monday, 
in which nothing was thought of but the syntax, religion 
again was as if it did not exist ; and all vice was allowed 
to flourish, without effort to correct it, if it only had cun- 
ning to escape the eye of a master who did not wish to 
see. From school he went to Cambridge. And here - 
the first germs of his religious feelings began to develope 
themselves. He was thrown (by accident) among a set 
of clever, cool-headed, profligate young men, who formed 
themselves into a sort <if club, of which the motto, if the 
spirit had been expressed, would have been a dilemnm 
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between Atheism and Pantheism. He was caugLt by 
their spariding vivacity, overawed by their sarcastic pre- 
tensions, involved with them in a rivalry o( mere intel- 
lectual power, in which he was encouraged by the hope 
of obtaining a fellowship, for which nothing but intellec- 
tual power wa« required. And the very studies of the 
place, engaging him almost solely in mathematical specu- 
lations, fostered in him a dry, critical, cold-hearted, scep- 
tical tone of mind, which was prevented from hardening 
into avowed infidelity, solely by the natural warmth of an 
affectionate disposition, and the blessing of Providence. 
The very circumstances of a place of education, in which, 
as at that time was the case unhappily in both universi- 

\ ties, the externals of religion had degenerated into empty 
forms, and yet were still strictly maintained as instruments 
of College discipline, necessarily engendered doubt as to 
the sincerity of its professors, and the reality of its system. 
He saw the chapel service enforced strictly on the pupils, 
and neglected by the tutors — attendance on it selected as 
a fit punishment for trivial offences, and a refusal to re- 
ceive the Holy Communion visited as a sufficient penalty 
by the most trifling fine. He found himself within the 
walls of the chapel kneeling side by side with an avowed 
Socinian, a professed Jew, and an hereditary Roman Ca- 
tholic. And yet the authorities of the College, without 
hoping or attempting a conversion, were satisfied with 
exacting from them all an external act of worship, which, 
to any sincere believer, either in Socinianism, or Judaism, 
or Popery, must have been revolting and impious. He 
attended lectures on divinity, but instead of the positive 
truth of the Gospel, they turned on grammatical disquisi- 

. tions, or evidences of Christianity-— evidences which, if 
belief had been strong in the Church, would scarcely 
have been deemed necessary to be taught. Of ecclesias- 
tical history, of religion either as embodied in a social 

* system, or as a vital habit of the heart, he heard nothing. 
Church livings and Church patronage were the only forms 
under which the Church appeared : and its political con- 
nexion with a mere Tory party, who upheld it as an in- 
ftrument of government, rendered it peculiarly obnoxious 
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to the contempt of a Kberal Whig ; and by liberal Whigs 
he was surrounded. At this stage in the formation of his 
character, when he had already done much of which, at a 
later date, he bitterly repented, and was on the eve of 
doing worse, it pleased Pro^Tdence to throw in his way 
one of those many biographies, with which a peculiar 
school of Divinity has endeavored to supply the place of 
the Acta Sanctorum, or Lives of the Saints of Romanism. 
It was taken up first in mere idleness ; but it happened, or 
rather it was ordained, that it should rouse a train of se- 
rious reflection ; and Bentley became an altered man. A 
new world seemed opened to him— a world of feeling and ^ 
passion, to which the dry, cold associations of his past life 
gave new zest. The book which first touched his heart 
was read again and again with avidity. Others were 
procured of the same stamp. Hymns, sermons, devotional 
exercises, preachers, doctrines, all formed on the' same 
mode], were at Cambridge within reach, until he had 
worked himself into a fever of religious excitement, in 
which remorse and triumph, despair and confidence, love 
and fear, alternated in strange confusion, and his imagi- 
nation was filled with a wild phantasmagoria, obscuring 
aU the plain duties and sober realities of life. By degrees 
this passed away. But still excitement of feeling was the _ 
predominant element in his religion. He entered into 
holy orders with a fervent zeal to redeem, if possible, his 
past life by an entire devotion to his duty. But of this 
duty itself he had never formed a clear and definite notion. 
And notwithstanding his horror of Popery as a religion 
of forms superseding the vital doctrines of the Gospel by 
the craft of a priesthood, he fell at the very outset of his 
ministry into precisely the same error which led to the 
corruptions of Popery — that of making the object of hisf 
ministry to be the salvation of men, instead of the plain, i 
straightforward, uncompromising enunciation of the mes- * 
sage committed to his charge. His first thought was man, -- 
as if the glory of God depended on man's obedience. - 
And thus he labored for his flock with an energy exhaust- 
ing his own strength and oflen defeating its purpose. 
Night and day, morning and evening, Bentley's thoughts 
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and actHHis were engaged in devising and execnting phiifl 
for winning souls to God. Sermons — ^lectures — ^visits— 
exhortations — some new association — a prayer meeting — 
attractive music in the church, allurements for chanty — 
besides innumerable parochial designs for ameliorating 
the condition of the poor, in penny clubs, and blanket 
clubs, and benefit clubs — and then the schools, week-days 
and Sundays — the gaol — the workhouse — all these sug- 
gested themselves and pressed on him with an anxiety 
^ which allowed him no moment of respite for quiet con- 
^ teraplation or scarcely for prayer. Measuring the recti- 
tude of his exertions by their success, and seeing them 
constantly &il, he was constantly miserable. Every new 
scheme was seized as gladly as if no schemes had been al- 
'•' ready provided by the Church whose minister he was. 
A character of bustle, and vacillation, and excitement, 
pervaded all his undertaldngs. His best efforts to do 
good were generally out of place. He was constantly 
exhorting— constantly debating ; bringing religion before 
men at all times, seasonable or unseasonable, with no 
rule to guide him but his own conscience ; and his con* 
science could never be at rest. 

His very phraseology acquired an afifected, technical 
character which destroyed its force. It was violent with* 
out warmth, and strained without power. And singular 
to say, as he began, so he proceeiled ; and with all his 
dread of Popery, which he never ceased to denounce in 
the strongest and often in improper language, he gradually 
adopted all tlic worst principles of Popery, and brought 
them into action. Like Popery, he endeavored to bring 
men to religion by appeals to the fancy, the feelings, the 
reason, instead of plainly and simply setting before thein 
the truths of God, and leaving them in the hands of God 
to work their fruit. Like Popery, he learned to look 
with contempt on the Catholic constitution of the Church, 
and, if not to despise bishops, at least to depreciate their 
authority. Like Popery, he formed his own standard of 
opinion, and fixed his own centre of obedience, instead 
of submitting to the standard and the centre fixed by God 
in the Catholic Church. Like Popery, he had his saints 
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and lus Others, recent indeed^ and selected bj kknsel^ 
and canonised by himself on account of their agreement 
with his own opinions, to whom he deferred implicitly as 
indiyidual men, while he stigmatised as criminal any 
reverence for the Fathers of Primitive Christianity. 
Like Popery, he shut up the Bible from the comprehen- 
sion of the people. The book, indeed, he distributed 
abundantly, but as he threw each reader on his own 
powers of interpretation, and cut off from them the sound 
comments and typical illustrations of Christian antiquity, 
he might as well have given it to them in the Arabic 
text ; for what uneducated man could find out the one 
true doctrine in the variety of possible interpretations, 
and who could take an interest in a work which he 
could not understand without assistance, and in which 
assistance was denied him ? Like Popery, he encouraged 
the growth of a multitude of voluntary self-organised bodies, 
emancipated from Episcopal control, and which were 
intended to perform the various functions of the Church, 
but by a different machinery ; just as if a man to whom 
nature had given legs should insist upon walking upon 
stilts. Monastic, indeed, they were not : Bentley would 
have shuddered at the word. But perhaps they had all 
the evils of monasticism without any of the good, as we 
may see hereafter. Like Popery again, Bentley preached 
loudly the doctrine of justification by faith, and practically 
inculcated justification by works ; for he threw men on 
their own internal emotions, tested their goodness by 
their feelings, which after all are only works of another 
kind from alms, fastings, and mortification of the body, 
but without the advantage of producing like them external 
good. They produced no good at all. Like Popery, 
Bentley indulged in forms, and laid on them the greatest 
stress — forms of speech, forms of intonation of voice, 
forms^of society, abstinence from certain amusements, 
associations with certain persons, the reading of certain 
books. Unhappily they were forms of his own creation, 
Dr adopted from his party ; not the forms of the Catholic 
Church, Like Popery, Bentley tampered with the Cath- 
olic apostolical creed — added to it — omitted from it- 
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fixed his own limits as to what was essential and what 
non-essential-— and denounced an anathema on all who 
did not subscribe to his peculiar views. Like Popery, 
Bentley tampered with the sacraments. If monasticism 
introduced a second baptism, a second vow of obedience, 
a second commencement of a new life, which invalidated 
the former, Bentley had his notions of conversion, which 
went precisely to the same point. If Popery, in order to 
satisfy a curious reason, explained the mystery of the 
Holy Communion by the irreverent theory of transubstan- 
tiation, Bentley had his theory likewise, constructed for 
the same purpose, but equally destroying the nature of a 
sacrament, by denying the inward grace of it, as Popery 
denied the outward sign, Bentley had also his confes- 
sional; not a private confidential chair, in which he 
might guide the consciences of his flock, but open con- 
fessionals, where he encouraged every one in the pre- 
sence of every one to recount their spiritual experiences, 
and throw open to the common gaze that sanctuary of 
the heart which God has so carefully hidden beneath the 
veil of diffidence and shame. And this confessional he 
endeavored to extend, by putting up a box in his church 
to receive communications from his flock, without the 
pain or difficulty of personal intercourse. Unhappily, 
this plan he was obliged to abandon, for just as monks 
and friars are charged with leading away silly women, 
80 Bentley found his box filled with communications from 
ladies, who, as any one might naturally expect who knew 
his real goodness of heart, his talents, and his piety, . 
looked on him with something more than the reverence 
due to their pastor. 

In short, not to multiply instances, or to enter into 
the abstruser points of resemblance, Bentley had by 
degrees become a Papist in every thing but in name, 
and, what was more important, without the power which 
enabled Popery to wield so long the spiritual destinies of 
the world. He had no association to fall back upon ; 
no organized system : no arm of terror ; no mysterious 
foreign authority to speak to his flock from behind a veil ; 
no antiquity ; no pretension to learning ; no deep know. 
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li^ at hmsoLn aatoe ; n^ «ecuittr £^e ; no wealUi : 
4lm Ihe eoM^ene^ whieh vif9^ nefiessary fi>Ik>wed<*-* 
lib~flock meked iKWay idiider Ms eye, A^^ he retained 
llmofil again^ Ikeir will, for tliey ^ not concide widi 
to notions. Otfeers attached themselves to hion enthu- 
siasticallj for a time, and then drofiped eS, as soon sm 
Mr. Bryant had apipeared in a newehopel, aaid with new 
eloquence. Hke poor he could not hold ; {<a all that he 
tekl them they inquired, they &und in a more palatable 
Had inteHig^le ehsape in the dissenting chapel. And 
fo the bett^ dasses he had nothing to animate activity, * 
to regukte Ibeting. to enforce sei&denial, to satisfy a 
^oubt&g reason, to lUiswer that craving which,^in an age 
^fiBcepticism imd dissensicm, yearns ^ some permanent • 
iMidM^ifty, some bond of union, to qiuet the distnu^ion (^ 
^le^nindL lie never placed befi>i9 them law tricm , in* 
^fedoihk, e^ftm'nid^tiy'-^l^ onerreoion as wdl as inter 
w &i a law €f God, definite and immutable^ intnisted te 
^le cu^ody of an incorpomted aode^^ &nd through ^le 
hi^ids of thiit society to be held up b^»e the eyes and 
^fted on Uie heart of man. And without such a law, 
%hat becomes of man's intellect, or his passicRts, or his 
activity, or bis hanpiness. fie spdke to them of reason, 
ef conscience, of feeling, of utility ; but when hb heareiv 
iisked themselves whose reason, whose conscience, whose 
feeling, whose sense of utility, was to be their guide^ 
each man found it was his own : and those who were sa- 
tisfied with their own gladly ^owed his premises to 
dieir legitimate conclufion of self-indulgence in aU 
things ; and those who were not looked abmit them wea* 
liedty and anxiously f6r some ark of rest, — ^and an aik of 
fest, of fiilse and treacherous rest, they were about to have. 
As Bentley seated himself on tiie point wh^e the 
fitotnger had turned aside in the morning to replace the 
broken bench, and gazed down sadly and hodin^y on 
^e town in ^e valley beneath, he fixed his eyes on 
%ome white glittering pinnacles just rising unfinished 
iibove tibe smoke, and recognized the great olject of his 
^laftn, the new Roman CaSiolic Chapel, for which Lord 
9iorde%the Conservative minister, had given theground, 
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and the Earl ofOlaremoiit had subs, ribed a rery l&rgp 
sum ; the rest beisg supplied firom Bovae mjstorious fu^ 
of which BO one could give any account, but which, from 
the splendor of the building, and the number of others Gt 
the same kind which were rising throughout the coun- 
try, appeared almost inexhaustible. 

Tlie thoughts which passed through Bentley's mind, 
as he gazed on this hateful object, were most bitter. 
His ministry had &,iled ; and he had sought for the creden. 
tials of his ministry, not in a formal appointment from the 
Ntppointed rulers of the Church, but in the success of his 
^labors. He had found the town effete, indeed, and para- 
lized by the long incapacity of its old rector to attend to thei^r 
spiritual wants; with little but a formal religion, and 
those forms dwindled into shadows. He had thought tp 
revive the spirit of religion without them, — to make men 
hearty zealous Christians, so as to need no support from 
mere external ordinances, — just as if, when a sick man 
has tinted, and the circulation has stopped in his limbs^ 
we should proceed to restore the circulation, and at the 
jsame time to cut off the limbs. And now all had failed ; 
and the church, lying, as it did on his first coming, in a 
state of suspended animation, had been apparently killed, 
and prevented from coming to life again by his zeal and 
energy, which had cut off the channels through which 
the life-stream was to flow. 

Bentley did not see all this ; but he did see that some^ 
thing was wrong ; and he sighed most heavily. And as 
he looked down on the dull red mass of vapor that hung 
over the town, through which the setting sun was now 
shooting its divergiitg rays, other thoughts than of his 
spiritual duties rose in his mind. There were, indeed, 
thousands of souls in that large place, for which, in some 
shape, he, and he alone, was responsible ; and he felt 
bitterly that the account he must render of them was full 
of evil. But there were also thousands of bodies, thou- 
^ sands of living beings, of whom all but a small proportion 
were in poverty and misery ; — ^mothers, with the hearts 
of mothers, who were hanging over starving children ; 
&thers, with arms of strength, and hearts almost desperate 
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wi/h disappomtmeDt and sufi^ring. There were hun^ 
dreds and hundreds of children who were toiling day and 
night, without hope, without relief, like drudges in a mill^ 
forced from their beds in the cold grej mornings before 
they had slept out their melancholy weariness, sent back 
to their beds again to think with fear of the coming day ; 
many worn wUh midnight toil, snatching their hasty meal 
of dry bread or cold potatoes, apart from their parents, 
mider the eye of a stem task-master, and in the midst of 
grinding wheels and tainted air,— oh ! how unlike that 
beautiful, that merciful nature, on which Bentley himself 
was gazing, — the hills — the woods — the green meadows 
—the sparkling waters — the bright blue sky — ^the glo- 
rious sun, — all which God has made for man, but espe- 
cially for man in his childhood, as the nursery in which 
he might be reared under hit sights, and gentle sounds, 
and softest colors, and a liberty of innocence, to see his 
Maker around and above him at every step, in every 
thrill of pleasure, though shrouded under a mystery of 
grandeur and of beauty. 

And they were lefl to themselves. Some hand, 
Bentley knew not how, had severed those unhappy beings - 
from the ranks above them. He did, indeed, visit, and 
visit daily, their miserable abodes, and came back choked 
with tears, to sit down to his solitary meal, which he 
could scarcely provide for himself^ and which was oflen 
sent away untasted to relieve some famishing family. 
But what could one hand, a hand of poverty like their 
own, or one voice, or one mind, do with such a mass of - 
ignorance and distress ? When he stood among them, 
and spoke of religion, they gazed on him with a stupid 
indifference, as if asking what right an individual, young 
and solitary like him, could have to command their minds. 
If he gave them relief, it was snatched without gratitude ; 
for there was nothing about him to fear, and therefore 
little to excite love. In vain he exhorted the few unoccu- 
pied persons, principally ladies, who could undertake the 
task, to visit and assist in relieving. They did assist 
him as they could ; but they had neither authority, nor 
power, oflen not judgment sufficient, to turn those visits 
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to ftccotittt, in fi)nning babits of obddtence, or ireBgHm» 
;\ or even prndence. The population was a body withoiit 
, a beaci, — a mass of fbrmeiRtng passaoos, aufierings, h^ 
stimulated desires, baif instructed reason, — witbnopow^ 
above iiiem to control, to guide, to be the object of af- 
fection, to sympathise with them, or to awe them. And 
not long since they had been admitted to the r%ht ^ 
voting ioT members of pariiament — to a share in the 
supreme goveminent of the country. And as Ben^y 
recalled these things, -and gazed on ihe sun sinking be- 
hind tt hill, and thought of a declining empire, he 
started up suddenly from his seatr— ^or he had l<Mit hki 
watch. 



CHAPTER VIH. 

Unhap1»ilt for the unity of our story, our Jhree principal 
personages at this moment have diveiged, each in dtfiereht 
directions, without knowing or caring at all for each 
other's movements. And the reader, who must hold in 
his hands the several clues to their proceedings without 
confusing them, will, we fear, bo not a little puzzled. 
The stranger has left the ruins, and wandered into the 
park ; Bentley, while sitting on the Bench, and rumi- 
nating on the state of his parish, has just discovered the 
loss of his watch ; and Miss Mabel has been occupied 
the whole afternoon, and we must now return to her. 
She left Mrs. Sevan's a little ashamed, a little perpleled» 
and, perhaps, a little angry with the lecture which she 
had received. But her officml duties were all before her, 
aud her sfnrits rose with the calls upon her exertions^ 
The accounts, accordingly, of one society were settled, 
aiul the plan for the other arranged ; anddbe meeting for 
the Irish attended ; and Mabel had the satisfaction every 
where (^ finding herself employed as secretary, and con- 
tcdted «s oracle — for persons are always glad to ^od 
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^Hnftuhq wffltedce trouMe off theur lum^St v^ neTcor 
^ntafce to coiisuk these whom th^j are not obliged to 
foQaw. And, the wodk of the monung despatched, wad 
an invitation being accepted to ei^ a fiunily dinner at 
Mr. Morgan's at ^e o'clods, MAbel resolved to emploj 
her afternoon in a visit of chari^. She would go and see 
poor Mrs. Connell, and the bivnt boy^ 

It was with some difficulty that she made her way 
cnder a dirty aidiway, and over a heap of nibbidi, through 
the narrow, stifling imd ofiensive aUey in whiph the poor 
fimiSy had taken refiige. Some tattered linen was liang- 
iB^ to dry acvoss it; heaps of dung and o^ lay befiure Uie 
doors ; and a^w pale, tnisetaye ftucei^ peered out of Uie 
broken casttBoants, as Mftbel's black silk cloal^ carefully 
wn^ped round W, wa« seen thieadiiMS ^® ^^ passageu 
finery one prepared at cmce their t^le pf sorrow or cooi- 
plainL One had been neglected bi Uie distribution g^ 
nlankets ; another's, child h^d been whipped at the Na^ 
lionai School, aad would not be sent aiiy more unless 
the committee would scold the laaster; a tUrd had 
^Hmd &uh witb the soii^ ; a fourth wai^ meditating how 
to extract from Mabel an order oa the Benevolent So- 
ciety for wine f(Nr her sick child, then lying in a high 
farer ; and the fifth, a masc«Kne,redTarmed Amazon, had 
taken those arms fi?om the washing-tub before W^. aipud 
hastUy wiping them, can^e forward, wi^ no pcadfic vpiee* 
to expostidate with and denounce poor Mabel for having 
said something to Mr. Bei^y in dispraise of ^er (kunken 
husband. One &ce only, a &ir, soft, delicate &ce, ^11 
bearing traces of great beauty, but won^ lyith care and 
sorrow, shrunk back, as if trembling and ashamed, the 
moment Mabel ftj^ared, and hastily withdrew up the 
stairs of (me of the most miseri^ble of ^e hovel& Mabel 
herself had caught her eye, and started, for it was poor 
Margaret, who had been her pride apd deligl^t at the 
National School, whom she had petted an(i brought ^r- 
waid on every occasion, en4>lQying her as scribe atiid 
monitor, and in a variety of other trustworthy offices, 
even dressing her in kerown cast-off clothes, suid turning, 
in&i^ the poor girl's faetadi uutU, to Mabel's bpcror, a 
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change was perceived in lier character and ^[^oeaTaaee : 
ber quickness became levity ; ber eye, naturally lively 
and open, now shrunk from meeting MabePs ; and it 
soon became too evident that Margaret was lost. Ma- 
bel, indeed, did not abandon her ; exertions were made 
by Mr. Bentley, and other influential persons, especially 
by Mr. Brown, who employed George Wheeler in hu 
service ; and it was some satis&ction to Mabel to think 
that all that could be done was done, and that Greorge, 
who had caused her ruin, was compelled to marry her. 

Whatever strictness Mabel was inclined to enforce 
in melancholy cases of this kind, she could not fbrg^ 
that something was to blame in herself; and the moment 
she caught sight of Margaret's humbled, penitent, anxious 
&ce of patient sufiering, she resolved to do what she had 
not done before, and to visit her again. And she was 
rather pleased to find, when asking for Mrs. ConneU, 
to hear that she and her husband ai^ children had been 
offered a shelter by Margaret herself, and were now 
living under the same miserable roof. Making her way 
past a little knot of dirty, ragged children, who were 
playing with a crab-shell, and, young as they were, inter- 
mixed their play with oaths and words which Mabel 
could not hear without shuddering, she ascended the 
ruinous staircase ; and her authoritative knock at the 
door was answered by the bustling appearance of Mrs. 
Connell, her black, ragged hair straggling from her torn 
cap, and many symptcmis indicating that she had not 
passed a day of that total abstinence recommended by the 
Temperance Society^ 

The room, however, was neater than Mabel had 
usually found to be the case in similar alleys. The 
broken panes were partially covered with paper. There 
were one or two chairs with their foil complement of 
legs; a little range of crockery ornamented one wall ; a 
common print of a Scripture subject, which Mabel recog- 
nized as one of her own gifts to poor Margaret when 
at school, was pinned over the fire-place ; and two large 
geraniums in the window gave something of an air of 
refreshnent and comfort. It was with some little difibul- 
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^ tibat Mabel made her way past the loquacious Mrs. 
Connell, foil of her own distresses and tales of conq)laint 
against her drunken husband, to the heap of straw 
covered with an old bro^Ti coat, which lay in the comer, 
and on which the boy who had been burnt in the fire was 
now stretched. He was asleep, and, just as Mabel 
came to the bedside, a ray of light struggled through the 
dim casement, and fell on his face. It was exquisitely 
beautifol ; the forehead open, the lips half closed and foU 
of intelligence and sweetness, the hair clustered thick in 
natural ringlets, the ear delicately small, the nose finely 
formed ; and, though childhood even amongst the poorest 
is still foil of beauty, Mabel was struck at something of a 
higher character in the form before her. She stood 
looking on him for some minutes, with that delight and 
composure, not unmixed with melancholy thoughtfolness, 
with which a sleeping child, helpless, unconscious, peace- 
fol, pure, and yet surrounded with so many dangers, is 
regarded by a feeling mind. And she did not turn away 
till the boy, disturbed by some noise, threw out his arms, 
opened his eyes, and, uttering an oath, and throwing 
from him a Bible which Margaret had placed by his 
side, once more composed himself to sleep. Mabel shud- 
dered again, and would have remonstrated with his 
mother on permitting him to grow up in such habits, but 
she had left the room ; and, on turning round to look for 
her, she observed Margaret herself^ who had endeavored 
to escape observation by withdrawing behind a screen, 
on which a new-washed shirt was hanging to dry, and 
was affecting to busy herself with preparing something 
in a pipkin over the scanty fire. 

As Mabel approached her, she turned round, and, 
almost sinking with shame, could not venture to lift up 
her eyes ; and, at the few kind but sad words with 
which Mabel addressed her, she covered her foce with 
her hands, and, sinking in a chair, burst into tears. 
With this sight all Mabel's severity vanished ; she spoke 
to her once more as she had used to do ; and, as the sound 
of her voice recalled past days and happier times, poor 
Margaret's agony of weeping increased, and it was with 
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0OI&6 difficidty Chat Mtbel eao^posed Iter scffflde^y to 
proceed in some ini^piiries Fespeeting her hiiabaad. At 
the word *^ husband,' all Margaret's distress Was agmt 
aroused. 

'^Wherewashel" 

^ He had gone to find wchIc al Uie qoai^riea in Aa 
forest" 

'' How was he going on ? " 

Margaret was silent 

** Was he kind to her?" 

She faintly answered ^Yes." But Mm. Connelly 
whxx had entered the room again^ lo^ied aa if sh« werd 
reiy much disposed to say ** No." 

*< Where was her mfent? '* 

And here Margaret onoe ra<»pe bul^ Into, a paftnoH 
of tears. **6eorge had taken it With him to a nim* 
tionV 

*«Why?" 

« To get it taken car* of." - 

** But why not leave it with its mother I " 

^ We were starving," said Mi»garet» ^ ailil ha said 
it would be belter offi" 

** Was he fond of the child ? " 

Margaret was silent, and Mrs. Conne]} ocnitd w^ 
frain no longer, and said, "No," — that h» was "a 
brute." 

Margaret sprung fiom her chair, and put hel^ hand 
before the woman's mouth. But it was too lat^ ; andt 
with all the feelings of an Irish mother, in whom no 
hardship and no distress can eradicate the love of her 
children, even of her foster-children^ Mrs^ Connell pro* 
oeeded to enlarge on George's bad conduct both to his 
' wife and his child ; but to the child especially— rhe 
seemed to hate it. Mabiel listened with great pain. 
She thcHight how often love which ends in crime toms 
into hatr^, and how little hope there is of permanent 
peace and comfort in an union which remorse and 
shame must imbitter, and how hard it is to re8t<»re 
what has once been broken by sin. But while Mr«u 
Connellf unchecked by the iaqploring eyes of MaitEfti^ 
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Ifhqf^t oQqld 1^ deoy hex $^imm% was pwpeefing 
in tli^ iull flow of her eloquent; indignation, anothe? 
step, harsh and heavj, was heard ascending the creakim^ 
staircase, and a short rude knock at th^ door was followed, 
without waiting for an answer, hj the entrance of another 
person* 

** is your husband here ? " said a rude, stern voice, to 
Mrs. Cannell, which, as Mabel's dress appeared fn>ni 
behind the screen, was softened down into something of 
bland, hypocritical gentleness : " Is your husband here^ 
my good woman? " Anii, on looking up, Mabel saw a 
middle-aged^ stout man, with a hara iron fiice^ rough 
whiskers, and bushy hair, a patch upon the mouth, t^ 
eyes ^nf^dl, and twinkUng with deep lurking cunning, 
yQt capable of concealii^ their expression, and his dress 
th9.t pf a butcher. But there was something about his 
whole appearance smgular and almost unnatural — a 
certain contrast between his dress a«id his manner, 
iifrhich was felt rather than understood^ and an evident 
desire, to make observations upon others without being 
able to £ice others himself. Mabel was struck equally 
by his change of tone and manner wben he perceived 
tirho she was. He made way for ber as she went up to 
t^e 0ace where the poor boy lay, and his bow was that 
c^ a persod capable of moving in a higher situation. 
And it appeared that he now thought it necessaiy to 
show some sympathy (at the poor woman. 

"How is he to-day?" he a3ked of Mrs. Connell; **^is 
he better?" 

And, as he came up to the bed-side, the boy opened 
his eyes, and a greeting took place between them as of 
an old aiid a young associate, familiar with each other, 
and of wiiom the elder had initiated the younger into 
much that was efil : and the look with which 1^ gazeid 
upon the boy did not escape Mabel. It passed over his 
countenance for a moment, lighting it up with a strange 
expression of exultation, and hate, and treacheiy, which 
made Mabel feel uncomfortable in his presence. But it 
was soon over ; and he turned to repeat his question^ 
"Where was Connell?" 

VOL. I-— 5* 
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Mrs. Coiinell herself seemed to stand befijre lihn in 
awe and fear. She faltered out, '* that he was at the 
public-house." 

" As usual," muttered the man. " As usual. And 
why do you let him go there ? " 

" How can I prevent it ? " said the poor woman ; 
** he takes all he can, and leaves me to get on as I can ; 
and it is his only comfort He does not sleep at night, 
and can't get work in the day : and no one cares for us ; 
and, to tell the truth, Mr. rearce," she said, gaining 
courage from despair, '*it's bad days with us, and it were 
better we were back in. our own country. Would to 
God we had never lell it ? " 

" Pshaw ! pshaw ! " was the reply, and he was about 
to leave the room, when Margaret, trembling and M- 
teriog, came up to him, and asked if he had seen her 
husband. 

" Where is George, Mr. Pearce ? " 

The man started and colored, but only for an in- 
stant. " Up in the quarries, I suppose. How should I 
know ? " he said ; " am I to be answerable for all the 
stray husbands in the place ? " 

"But he told me," said Margaret, "that he was 
going to see you — that you were to get jiim employ- 
ment." 

" Did he ? " answered the man ; " then he told a lie, 
and you were a fool for believing him." 

"And you have not seen him, then?" 

" How should I have seen him, I tell you again ! " 

" And my baby," once more she faltered out — ^" you 
have not seen it ? " 

The man uttered a coarse expression of impatience, 
and, as Margaret burst into tears, he retreated hastily 
out of the room. 

It was some little time before any one spoke afler 
this scene. At last Mabel broke the silence by some 
. observations on the sick boy, who lay with his fine face 
buried in a rough dirty heap of clothes, and apparently 
sulky and impatient at being made the subject of re- 
mark. It was in vain that Mabel addressed to him some 
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of the usual c<HiinioBplaces on the duty of beaiii^ pain 
patiently ; on its being a warning ; on the necessity ot 
profiting by it ; on the opportunity which he now 
enjoyed of reading the Bible and saying his prayers. 
He either said nothing, or muttered some indistinct 
somids, which told more of suUciness than gratitude : and 
Mabel, as she withdrew, could not help lamenting to 
Mrs. C(Hmell how little he seemed to have profited by 
sickness, and entreated her to remember the awful re- 
sponsibility of rearing up her children in the way they 
should go, and of the misery of seeing a son turn out ill. 
There was a strange passive indifierence in Mrs. Con- 
nell's fece as Mabel uttered the word " son," and a look 
of intelligence in poor Margaret's eye, which, however, 
did not intend to tell any tale. But Mabel observed 
them not ; and, after leaving a trifle from the funds of a 
District Visiting Society, and promising to call again, 
she withdrew. 



CHAPTER IX. 

As she turned the comer by the back gate of the little 
public-house called the Bricklayers' Arms, she once more 
caught sight of the strange man whom she had just met. 
But the repugnance which she had felt at his presence 
made her turn away her eyes. And she did not notice 
that, after looking up and down the street to observe 
if any one saw him, and whistling at the same time 
with an afi^ctation of indififeronce, he slipped quietly into 
the yard. 

And we must follow him. 

A nod of ftimiliar recognition to a dirty, slipshod abi- 
gail, who performed the domestic offices of the public* 
bouse, and another to her equally dirty mistress, showed 
that he was no stranger in the place ; and he entered 
without hesitation a little back room communicating with 
the tap, where, round a deal taWe covered with mugs of 
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bMr and tobacco jpipeSf sat «tz or aafsn ilI*boiiiiig^ 
luffianlj feUowsy with rough caps oil their heads» ani 
diBsses such as are worn bj navigators, ezcavatofs, 
ukI persons en^f^jed on railroads. His entrance 
caused a movement among them. One or two toc^ off 
their caps ; others shuffled with their feet, as if prepared 
to rise ; and all seemed awkward at first, as in the 
presence of a superior. But he nodded to them with a 
mixture of ecmdescension and &miliarity ; and they 
were somi placed at their ease again by his taking up a 
dirty newspaper stained wkh beer, firom ivhich one of 
diem had beeniteading, and asking what news. Before 
an answer could be given he had exchanged a sign with 
one of them who sat at the head of the table, and seemed 
to possess some command over Uie rest, and to be better 
dressed. And after a few words whbpered between 
them, the other left Uie room. 

" And so, sir, we are to have an election after all,^ - 
said one of the remaining party. 
V <* And what good wm an election do you ? ** said a 

shrewd, cynical-looking man at the bottom of the table, 
who appeared to have had a somewhat better education 
than the rest. 

''What good will parliament or anything do us," 
rejoined another, ^ until we get the charter ? ' - 

''And what good will the charter do you?" said dm 
cynic. 

"Why, give us what we Want, and put all things 
straight. Is it not a crying shame that wilh your reprfCr 
sentative government, as you call it, here are we, th0 
thousands, ay, the millions, without any voice at all, or 
any one to represent us, or care for us, or give us any- 
thing but a jail for a poor-house, and Botany Bay for a 
country residence ? If we arc to have representatives, let 
them be real ones — ^men who will do as we tell lliem, 
' and only speak what we choose to hear." 

" Fine governors we should make ? " said the 

"And pray why not?" was ihp reply. "JPo nol 
we know as much of government as the king's mifusteri 
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UieniBeh^ ? cannot we ihid out ^vImU the feo^ like, 
and do it just as well as they can, and better too ! We'd 
jBOon ^oake short work of it t)own with your civil 
list ! down with yonr pensions ! down with your coni- 
laws-^-^nd your landlords, grinding the poor to deatb 
that they may pot their high rents into Iheir pockets { 
Dow|i with your poor-bastilles ! down with your 
kings ! "—— 

^ And didces, and princes^ and tnaftfukest and lofda, 
and all Ae crew of them ! ^ saud anothcir* 

^Here's a health to them all Mr. Feaicel '' and he 
turned his glass upside down, and leidked up i^gnificantly 
in 4fae &ce of the last comer. 

^And your taxes," rejoined Feaice himself ^^and 
jour tithes, and your churdi-ratea, and yom* paniatnent 
^lergy, your archbishops with jS50,060 a year, and your 
bishops with <£2Q,00b, and your parsons, wIk>, havmg 
plundered tiie Cathdics, Wodd now wiUingty bum uid 
hang them, and se^d over an army %o Irekad to extirpate 
what they pall the bloody papists— do you say^ *down' 
with 0iese, too?" 

^ Ay, ay, down with them all!^ rose at once in a 
chorus ^m the whole ta^e; ^'down with them all — 
flie sooner the better.'' 

" And ho^ will you down with them ? " asked Pearce, 
winking, and looking at them with a ooM sarcastic smile 
on his Bps; ^ wh^tiis the use df your ti^ldng when men 
shocdd be acting ? " 

" And We are gping to act, are we net! " wa$ Uie 
rfeply. 

"Gomg!" saidPearce; "cowards are always ^ing 
to act. What have you done to prepare yourselves When 
Ae time comes ?^' 

"Something," said one of the youngest; and he threw 
a heavy stick upon the table, whkh l^roe toc^ up and 
examined, feeling one end of it, and drawing out a short 
pointed weapon which fixed into it. 

" Sharp— pretty sharp," hie muttered, as he closed it 
up. 

^ Sbrp enough," «aid its ^ownei 
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*^ And do jou intend to use this ? " said Pearce. 

** Use it?" cried five or six voices at once, and the 
whole party opened their eyes as if in astonishment at 
the question coming from such a quarter — "Use it] 
Why, what have you sent Blacker to us for, if we are 
not to use them?" 

"/send Blacker to you I" said Pearce. "/wish 
you to use them I Who ever heard me say any thing of 
the kind ? I recommend you all to claim your rights as 
Englishmen; and if they attempt to put you down by 
fi)rce, why, rather than have your necks straightened on 
the gallows, it might be as well to try something else. 
But my advice is, obey the law. Alter the law if you 
can, but do not break it; it only does harm. Show 
yourselves in a strong attitude; let your enemies and 
your persecutors see that you can defend yourselves. 
Moral force is invincible. This is what I recommend, 
and always shall. So Blacker will tell you : he is a fine 
fellow, and you cannot have a better leader." 

There was a curious mixture of blank surprise and 
disappointment in the &ces of all assembled, as Pearce 
uttered these words and turned whistling to the window. 

" But I thought, Mr. Pearce," said one of them, at 
length taking courage, " I thought Blacker had orders 
from you?" 

** Orders from me ! " fiercely cried Pearce as he 
turned round sharply on the speaker. " Orders from me, 
Blacker ! " — as the man who seemed the leader of the 
gang re-entered the room — ^'•Blacker! have you told 
these men that I have given you orders — that I have any 
thing to do with this ? " and he took up the dagger-stick. 

"I?" said Blacker, stammering. "No, sir, never. 
No one ever heard me say any thing of the kind. I told 
them you were a friend to the people, and wished them 
to have their rights, and were no monopolist or aristocrat : 
that is all. If any cme says more than this, it is quite a 
mistake." 

" Quite a mistake, quite a mistake," hastily repeated 
Pearce. " Moral influence is what 1 recommend— 
peaceable pressure from without — ^force of opinion- 
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in^aing attitude; — show your strength — bat do not 
violate the laws ! do not violate the laws ! *' 

He then whispered a word to Blacker — ^received a 
short answer, and, with a hurried good morning, he left 
the room. 

" Now that is what I call courage !" said the cynic ; 
and others seemed inclined to say the same. 

Bat Blacker took his seat at the head of the table, and, 
making a sign for silence, soon drew their attention to 
other things. There were signs and countersigns ex- 
changed, mysterious communications respecting Liodges , 
and Brethren, and work to be done. Several produced 
weapons like the one exhibited before ; and the aspect 
of fierce determination, with which they gradually re- 
garded each other and their leader, brightened with satis- 
&ction when Blacker pulled out a handful of sovereigns 
and proceeded to divide them. 

** And now, Captain Blacker" said the cynic, as he 
pocketed his money, " you are a great man, and a clever 
man among us poor ignorant fellows, who cannot read or 
write ; but may such a stupid fellow as I am take the 
liberty of asking where all this comes from ?*' 

" Comes from ?" replied Blacker, with a laugh. 
" Who minds where his money comes from, when he finds 
it snug in his own pocket ? Do not trouble yourself about 
that." 

" Why, I do not trouble myself much about anything," 
said the cynic, chinking the money in his hand ; " it is 
all the same to me, if I get my pot of beer and my warm 
fire-side, how the world goes with other people. But 
that fellow, Pearco, they say he has plenty of these," and 
he held up a sovereign to the light ; " and you seem to 
be pretty good friends with him. Eh, Captain ?" 

Blacker laughed again, but with a look which checked 
further inquiry, and contented himself with saying that the 
business was over and he must go. " One thing," he 
added, " you may be sure of, my lads. There are people 
cleverer and greater than I or Mr. Pearce or any one in 
this place, who will be very glad to see you have your 
rigbts, and won'' mind assisting you if you help yourselves. 
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Only remember jmir kntness : laiiid your oaA^ kefnp 
your counsel, do not get drunk, stand by your brediren, 
ai|d pbey ycHir captain. Is not this it ?" 

" Yes, yes— we will, we will," and Blacker lefttliem. 

As be passed by a little room at the other end of the 
passage, the door was ajar, and he was beckoned into it 
by Pearce, who was standing to watch for him. The 
door was shnt after him ; and Pearoe, drawing himself 
up to his full height, and planting himself with an air of 
determined and commanding authority within a few feet 
of hiin, sternly demanded what he meant l^ letting those 
i^Uows suppose there was any commonication between 
then^. Blacker* a man clever and self-possessed, bat 
evidently under Ihe control of Peapce, and awed by him 
as by a master, hesitated and colored, and began to ex- 
cuse himself and deny it 

" None of your excuses or denials," said Pearce ; '* you 
knoyr who I am, and you know that I know everything. 
Never tell m^ a lie 1" and he fastened on him a look c5r 
penetrating and contemptuous significaaeewhidb Blacker 
could not mce. 

" You have not told them anything," said Pearce, after 
a pause. ** I know that well enough. But you have aU 
lowed them to suspect, and with us that is as bad. Re- 
member your oath, sir ; and remember that tf Ihave but 
two eyes in my head, I have a hundred in my pocket, and 
hands too— hands," he muttered in a low but audible 
whisper, ^^ which will do anything I bid them, and which 
never spare a traitor." 

The word " traitor" restored Blacker to his self-pos- 
session. He came forward, protested against deserving 
such a charge, acknowledged that he might have beein 
careless, promised that he would take care to remove any 
impression of the kind; and Pearce, receiving his ex- 
cuses, shook hands with him at last, and a[^arently re- 
stored him to fiivor. " And now go," he added, " and 
send that brute Oonnell to me directly. Stop," he cried, 
as Blacker was leaving the room ; ^ I have one more 
thing to say. Come back) and shut the door Have you 
«een him to-day?" 
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'^He WHS at tbe itm ftis momkig «t tl^veii c^oloflki I 
know,'' said Blaokeir ; *^ uid afterwards he went lo Al* 
kinsoB'Sf ^ 1 watched him there ; and canny Charies 
was to watch him afterwards. C^eorge the ostler told 
tiijB they thought he was going away in a day or two." 

^ Did they know who he was ?" asked Peaice. 

"No,'' repKed Blacker. 

" And you did not give them a hint V* 

" Not I. I merely stood about in the yaid when th^ 
were talking about him, and so found out what he was 
doing." 

**Has he seen Connell yet, and the bay V* 

^ Yes, yesterday momii^. Connett tdd me he oame 
to Wheeler's wife, saw the boy, and seemed struck wiUi 
him. Connell said it was cpiite strange to see him. The 
bpy behaved ill, and swcNre^ upon which Connell had a 
sermon given him, and something was said about his being 
sent to school." 

** Very good, very good," muttered Peaica f " this will 
do. Has he been to the Prifwy yet V* 

^ Not yet, I am sure," said Blaoker» ^ for I have had 
my eye on him ever since you (nndered me, and he cannot 
have gone an3rwhere without my knowing it." 

"Let me know/' sa^ Pearee^ ^ when ha does go ; for 
il cannot be long first. And so the old Lord i^ come 
back ? You will have an eye there too, Bkeker, and an 
eye cm my Lady.** 

" I saw her go up to the Priory about an homr ago," 
said Blacker, " in a litlle low phsdtofn, wi^ a servant on 
horseback." 

" To the Priory ?" nmttemd P<Mtfee. " Humph I And 
where is ?ie now ?" 

"Canny Charles will teQ me this evening," said 
Blocker. 

" Find otft if he is gone to the Prioty too,'* siud 
Pearce, " and let me know at once* I shall be at my 
io^^ngs all the evening. And now, good day." 

But, once more. Blacker was called bade before the 
door had ck>8ed, and Pearee, shutting it careMy after him, 
lind looldblg round the ^•eom as M'aftmtd lest the walls had 
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earS) came up to him, and laying his hand on his shouldert 
and looking fixedly in his &ce, said to him in a low voice, 
** Are you sure of Wheeler ?" 

" As sure as I am of myselfj" was the answer. 

" Humph I" muttered Pearce. And once more look, 
ing Blacker in the &ce, as if he would penetrate into the 
very bottom of his thoughts — '* He knows things," said 
Pearce, in the same low distinct voice, " he knows things 
which he should not know, and he has threatened to dis* 
close them." 

" Has he?" asked Blacker, as if alarmed. 

" It is against our laws," said Pearce — and he paused. 
" And our laws must be obeyed," he continued. 

For a moment Blacker seemed to shudder and recoil 
from Pearce's touch ; but Pearce, with the same fixed, 
searching, significant gaze, retained his hold of him. 

" Our laws must be obeyed," he repeated, ** and to the 
letter, or all is lost. Blacker, my fine fellow, there must 
be no flinchiug." 

" I never bought of flinching," said Blacker sulkilyy 
and yet seemingly nerving himself to hear the rest. 

** I never thought you did," said Pearce ; " I know 
you too well." And with an encouraging clap on the 
shoulder, and a relaxation of his countenance, he let go 
his hold. Blacker seemed to recover and take breath, as 
if from a species of ^scination. 

" Keep watch on him," said Pearce^ — " and that is all." 

There was something significant in Blacker's eyes, as 
he looked up and repeated " That is all ?" 

" Yes, all — that is all :" and then, as if correcting 
himself, " for the present, that is." 

" Very well," said Blacker. 

" Good bye. And now send Connell." 

It was some time before Connell arrived, and in the 
meanwhile Pearce paced backwards and forwards along 
the sanded floor of the little room, with his arms folded, 
and resting every now and then, as if in intense thought, 
with his forehead on the mantel-piece. - Once his dark, 
gloomy, but energetic eye caught a gaudy-colored print 
like a valentine over the fireplace. It represented threa 
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beaits transfixed with arrows, with the words ^ Mary, 
Jesus, and Joseph" over them, and a devotional inscrip- 
tH>n at the bottom, containing an invocation to all three. 
He crossed himself at the sight, muttered over some form 
of words, which might have been an Ave Maria, and then 
relapsed into thoughtfulness, from which he was disturbed 
by a low knock at the door. 

** There are no letters, sir, to-day," said a little girl 
who opened it with fear and trembling. *' But here is a 
parcel come by the coach. Three ami sixpence, sir, to 
pay, from Preston." 

Pearce took the parcel, and eagerly tore it open. 
Some papers containing lists of names and printed tracts, 
apparently for circulation, he put into his pocket, and then 
sat down to open a letter in cypher, which it cost him 
some trouble to translate. 

** The cypher changed again," he muttered. " Why, 
they are more cautious than ever. Has there been any 
treachery, I wonder ?" and he proceeded to read : " * You 
will have no more letters by the post yet, for the post-ofl 
fice people have noticed the foreign letters. Govern- 
ment has got wind of something. F. C. will forward 
those from Lyons in a parcel by coach to the Hen and 
Chickens.' Humph ! more caution. * You have com- 
mitted yourself to Wheeler. He is not one of us, and 
never will be, and has his own views and plans, and you 
will never be able to make use of him as you propose. 
He has even threatened, unless we do what he wishes. 
He is too sharp and too wicked for you. If you cannot 
get the papers from him quietly, we must not mind——' 
(here was a blank.) ' He might ruin us all.' 

" Fools !" said Pearce, impatiently. " Fools, to think 
I needed to be told this ! * You will send vs word regu- 
larly of V.'s movements. He has sold his Yorkshire 
property — ^we learned this by X. Z., and has made up 
his mind to live at the P. You will let us know how long 
he remains at H., and whether he goes to the castle and 
sees L. E. She is quite firm ; and at present so is he, 
and there seems to be no chance of any change. But 
they hav3 no* met since they parted fU Florence, and wo 
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\m'^ r68^v«d Oft waiting patkatly a litd^ loBgart and; 
roakiBg' another triaL' " 

As Fearce came to these last words he laid down A^ 
fetter with aoool smile, which implied no little coBteDaf)i 
of the writer, and no inclination to enter into his yiewf* 
^^AnoOier triall" he muttered. '« Have thejnothad 
trials enough already ? Do Ihej think to brins him 
round now, with his obstinacj imd what he caUs his 
eoRscience, when he has once got out 0C their net ?• 
They might h&ve done it once, when he was younger 
and knew nothing ; but he has &]len into other han^. 
now, and they are no match for him. No !" and he 
looked up triumphantly, *' those two wiU never be one 
now ; Mid, what is more, they never shall be. Never ! 
never ! I have sw(»m it by my hatred and my vengeance 
— Hswom it on my knees, if my hand and the power it 
wields can prevent it. Never 1 never !" and it would 
have given a study for tiie picUue of a ilend to. have 
watch^ his face as he uttered these words. But the 
paroxysm of passion was momentary. lie smothered it 
over, assumed the same cold iron cast of countenance, 
and fNTOceeded to decypher the letter. ^ ' If all &iis, and 
he will not come over, we must try something else. Uq 
innst not be allowed to remain at H., where he will do 
us great harm. He makes no secret c^ his intentkttfb 
and wiU work against us in every possible way. Bc^ 
you will take no steps to attack him till you hear from 
us. H* he can be brought over by &ir means, well and 
good ; if not, we must 1^ rid of him in some other way**'* 

**Rid of him in some other way !" repeated Peatoe, 
^ Rid of him in some other way I Yes, tiiere are manjT 
other ways of getting rid of him. Men have been driven 
from their homes by msgust, by disappointment, by threat^ 
by abuse, by calumny, by fear. There is no difficulty in this. 
But this would not be vengeance— -not my vengeance* 
To make him drink of his own cup— 4o stab him with 
his own dagger — to have him here with my fi>ot i^)o«l 
hi^ neck, ai^ tell him it was I who did it.'^ He stood 
fixed in the very posture which he would have assumed 
bad hii deadly enemy been lying under hia fe^ ; and 
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Ills ejre l^litcd tip wfth fierce «xulta^oti. The feUe^, 
however, was not finished ; and with die -air of a maa 
who could shake off all personal feeling, and apfrfy 
himself at 6nce to business, he reverted to it. ** * You 
will beware of the Abb6 : he is still at the old Lord's ; 
bathe is, you know, a mere Protestant at heart, and jon 
must not trust him. We shall soon have him removed, 
and you may communicate fireely with the person who 
comes In his stead. Of course you will do what can be 
done ^r the Liberals at the election. Make use of 
Wheeler's set if you can safely. But again remember 
that he has his own plans, and must not be trusted, and 
tmiesshe gives up the papers, all may be lost Wnte to 
ns every other day If you have anything to conmnmicate, 
Imd send your letters under cover to X. Z. ' *' 

Pearce had scarcely time to read the end of the 
tetter, when he heard another knock at the doOT, and^ 
Widi a heavy lumbering tread, his fitce inflamed with 
habits of intoxication, his eyes bloodshot, and an expres- 
sion of haggardness and fear in his lip and mouth, Con- 
Bell came in. 

** Drinking again, sirrah !*' said Pearce to him in 
the same cold stem voice which he had assumed towards 
Blacker. ** Drinking again I" 

Connell, Kke every other person who came into 
Contact with this singular personage, seemed to quaM 
under his eye, and stammered out some excuse. 

**I will have no excuses," said Pearce. "You have 
been at the public-house all this morning, and aU yes- 
terday aflemoon." 

(Jonnell attempted to deny it. 

** How dare you," said Pearce, in his low, di^nct 
voice, which seemed to thrill through and ftkscinate his 
hearer ; •* how dare you tell a lie to me who know every- 
tiiing that you say and do ? You went at four o'clock . 
yesterday afternoon to the Swan tap ; you there roeJt 
Koberts and Jackson ; you sat drinking Mdth them tiK 
six ; you then went down by the Brewhouse lane ; you 
spoke to a person by the way, and you told him, hatf- 
drunk as you were, that you would meet kim at the nuns 
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to-night, and help him. You know whom I mean 
And now, when I know every word you utter, and 
everything you do, how dare you tell me a lie ? " 

The poor wretch, as if aghast at the presence of a 
supernatural being, listened without a word of reply, and 
showed by his silence the accuracy of Pearce's statement. 

" I tell you again," said Pearce, "that I have eyes in 
every place, and tongues to tell me everything Never 
lie to me, for it is of no use. And now, sirrah, give me 
a true account of all that passed when the gentleman 
who saved the boy came to see him. Tell me every- 
thing, at your peril ! " 

Connell, faltering and frightened, endeavored, but 
very imperfectly, to give a clear narrative, and Pearce 
listened patiently without interrupting it. He knew 
human nature too well to attempt to hasten him. It 
appeared by Connell's story that the stranger had made 
inquiries the day after the fire, and had found out Mar- 
garet's lodging, with the view of giving the poor people 
some relief; that on seeing the boy he seemed struck, as 
Connell expressed it, all of a h^ap ; had stood gazing 
on him, as he lay on the straw, with a look of painfm 
surprise, as if struggling to retrace past circumstances, 
and bring to light some dim and indistinct vision. He 
had lifted the cluster of brown hair from the boy's fore- 
head ; spoken to him with a voice soflened and sad, as if 
with an interest deeper than that of ordinary benevo- 
lence ; had returned more than once to look on him, 
and had groaned heavily as a ray of light fell more 
fiill on his face. It was not till the boy spoke, and spoke, 
as he had done to Mabel, in language which revolted 
the ear, that the stranger turned away, as if in disgust 
and disappointment ; and rebuked both Connell and his 
wife for permitting one so young to be brought up in 
such profaneness and vice. Even then he called Connell 
aside, and interrogated him closely on his family, the 
number of his children, the age of the boy, where he 
was bom, and other questions of the kind. 

"To all which," said Pearce, at this point of the 
story^ " you answered properly ? " 
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>« Yeg, sir," said ConnelL 

"And bddly 1 " asked Peaice. 

"Yes, sir, as you told me." 

*' Did he seem to have any doubt, or suiqiect aDj- 
thing?" 

" Nothing," answered Ccmnell. 

" You are sure, nothing?" 

*' Quite sure," said Connell. 

^* And then," said Pearce, " he ofi^red to send him 
to school, did he not ? " 

" He did," said ConnelL " And I told him I must 
think of it" 

" Very good," said Pearce. " You will let me know 
when you see him again. And you will give no answer 
of any kind till I have told you what to do. And now, 
man, tell me what Wheeler gives you for helping him at 
the Ruins to.night?" 

Once more Connell seemed aghast at the secret 
knowledge which Pearce possessed of all his move- 
ments. " Five shillings, and beer," he stammered out. 

*' And you are to carry away what you have got there 
to the quarries to-night 1 How many of these things have 
you got there ?" And he pulled out of his pocket a 
pikehead weapon of the same kind as that which had 
been produced by one of the gang in the other room. 

" I do not know," said Connell. 

"How many carts are there to be ? " 

"Two," said Connell. 

"And pray how came Wheeler to trust you, a 
drunken sot as you are, with this piece of work? Why, 
for ^ye shillings and a pot of beer you would betray 
your own father I " 

" I won't betray him," said ConnelL " Why should 
II What should I get by it?" 

There was a pause, during which Pearce collected 
his countenance into the same piercing, steadfast look 
with which he had awed Blacker, and, coming up close 
to the ruffian, he said, in the same low, distinct voice, 
" But Wheeler could betray you ! " 

ConneD started, as if shot. The blood forsook biif 
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elieeks, and he turned to Pear^ with a loc^ ef tte moit 
ab^t, supplicating terrefi*. Widiout appeladng to iidice 
it, Pearce continued looking ctteadfitstly tin hkaj aaid again 
tittered ^die '(ianie woitis, >^ But Wheeler could betray 
you!" 

"Who told him?" exdatmed Connefi. *«Who 
told him ? I never confessed to any 4i^ bat the priest. 
No one upon earth knows it -but the priest ttnd you." 

And in the same )o^, dfeltnct toi&e of voice, Pearce 
whispered, " Wheeler knows it, and cam grve you ^ at 
any time. And this is wlby he has employed you ror a 
work which, if you chose to peach, would cost him hiii 
own neck." 

The poor crimmal sunk down In a ehair, and t^em^ 
bled from head to foot. Pearee allowed liiiii a &w 
minutes to recover ; but he had ho intehtioh of relieving 
him from his fear. He pulled a newspaper out ^f hk 
pocket, and, casting his eye over a file <^ notices and ad- 
vertisements, proceeded to read one wbidi de^eiibed 
Connell's person exactly, and offered a large rewartd ot 
more than 506Z to any one wh6 would give infi^^mation 
which might lead to his apprehension. 

** Wheeler," said Pearce again," has seen tins, and 
he is a needy man, and a cunning man ; and no one 
here has seen it but himself and me. You are in his 

g>wer, and for that reason be ventures to trust you. 
ut he has been to the police, and, I suspect, about 
this." 

Connell's hat had fallen on &e floor, his arms had 
dropt, as if lifeless by his side, and the sweat brdko o(tt 
in large drops upon his forehead, while Pearce, so fiur 
from comforting or encouraging him, (nroceeded to read 
Ihe advertisement again, comparing eveiy point of the 
description with Connell's appearance, and going over 
Aiem slowly and steadily, as if wholly insensible to, or 
even taking pleasure in, the agony of his victim. At 
last ConneU could bear it no longer, and he fell down on 
his knees, and, wringing his hands, entreated Pearce to 
jave him. 

•* You can save -me, you know you can I" he cited ; 
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••you can do anything, — ^you promised you wodd,*- 
you saved me once befiyre when you brought me &ora 
Ireland !»» 

•* I can save you, I know,** said Pearce, " if only we 
can stop Wheeler's mouth. tJe's a troublesome and a 
dangerous fellow, and 500Z would soon tempt him. He 
has seen the paper, and he knows you did it, and can 
^ve information all aboufit, which would hang you up in a 
minute ; and, as I tell you, I have seen him talking with 
the policeman. Nobody else has seen it, and there are 
no placards here, nor likely to be, or I can stop them ; 
so you are quite safe, except from him. 

" How did Wheeler find it out?" asked Connell, 
fiilteringly. 

** I am sure I do not know," said Pearce, " but he 
told me all about it; told me where you hid the gun afler 
the shot was fired ; and how, when the old man struggled, 
you knocked him back with the bntt-end ; and where you 
threw away the frieze coat ; and about the marks on your 
waistcoat;" — and, with his eyes fixed steadily on the 
convulsed countenance ofConnell, he proceeded slowly: 
** He knew every word the old man said ; how he begged 
for mercy, and prayed you might not go to hell for it ; 
and spoke to you of the tithes he had forgiven you, and 
the potatoes he used to send you through the famine." 

^ Connell put his hands before his face, and groaned 
with anguish. '* Oh, Mr. Pearce ! " he cried, " if you 
had not put it into my head, I should never have done it I 
He never did me any harm, except putting me out of 
that J)it of potato ground." 

" I put it into your head, man I " said Pearce ; " how 
could I put it into your head 1 I told you, if a parson 
kept you out of your rights, you might give him a little 
fright, that was all — and then you went and shot him ! " 

** You told me," said Connell, ** that he was a parson, , 
and all parsons ought to be got rid of; and you said he 
was an enemy of our religion, and cursed by the blessed 
Pope, and the devil; and that there was no Imrm in 
getting rid of devils; and then you said there would be 
no difficulty, and I might make a clean breast of it at 
VOL. I — 6 
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C0II&881OB, uid do a little penance, and all irould be^ 
srig^t, and I should get the ground, and no one be the 
wiser ; and this was the way to make ould Ireland free. 
I remember every word, as well as if it were yesterday ; 
and the devil put it all into my heart. Would to God I 
had been murdered myself rather than have done it ! " 

" Pooh ! pooh ! " said Pearce, " what is all this fuss 
about? It is not the first parson who has been punished 
in Ireland for keeping what does not belong to him, and. 
it won't be the last ; and you are no worse than others. 
The (mly thing to think about is how we shall stop 
Wheeler's mouth— that dangerous, treacherous fellow ; I 
would not trust my own li& in his hands for a mint of 
money." " Eh ! " he added, and looked aside at Connell, 
as if hoping that a thought might suggest itself to him, 
without requiring to be expressed. " Eh ! " he repeated, 
** how are we to stop his mouth ? " — and, as ifleaving 
the question to work its way, he went to the window, 
and whistled. 

Connell once more buried his face in his hands, and 
continued silent. 

" At what o'clock," said Pearce, after a pause, and 
turning sharply round, '* are you to be at the Ruins to- 
night?" 

" Ten o'clock," said ConnelL 

" Any moon ? " said Pearce. 

" I do not know," answered Connell, doggedly. 

" Any one to be with you ? " asked Pearce. 

" No," said Connell, in the same dogged way. 

Pearce went again to the window, and began again 
to whistle. " He's a vile heretic, ibat Wheeler," he 
continued, *' and one that will do us mischief; " and, as 
he uttered the words, a careful observer might have 
detected a little faltering in the voice, as if arising from 
a momentary swelling in the throat; but he stifled it 
with a short cough, and the cough broke the stupor in 
which Connell seemed sunk. 

" I thought," he said, " he was a friend of yours, Mr. 
Pearce?" 

" No friend of mine," said Pearce : " 1 tried to bring 
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iiiffl round, and make him useful, but he wodd jhA do for 
us. Blacker is the man I like — a sound, honest, tnist- 
worthy fellow. Wheeler has got too much of the devil 
la him ; and he knows a great deal more than is quite 
c<myenient, more especiallj for your neck, C(mnell-<'^h, 
man! A rope and a gallows, and no prie^ to anoint 
jou ; no pleasant prospect ! " 

"But Wheeler won't peach," said Conndl; "why 
should he give me up? Why, I could give him up, for 
aU thaj," 

" Ay, ay, so you couM ; but jwray what would you 
gain by that? How would it save your own neck from 
paying forfeit for the parson's bullet, by putting Wheeler 
into gaol for his tricks with those arms ? And, afler all, 
he would only be tried, and perhaps acquitted ; or the 
lawyers would let there be some flaw in the parchment ; 
or else there would come down a warrant from the 
Secretary of StfCte, and he would only be sent to Botany 
Bay, and get a good place there, or be returned to his 
fiunily. Why, they could easily get up a petition for him, 
and find plenty of members of parliament to du^aten 
ministors if they did not let him go ; and ministers do not 
like to provoke people now-a-days. But it would be 
very different with you, my man. They may not mind 
much in Ireland; but you are in England now, and 
English people have not much sympathy with shooting 
at landlords and parsons, though they are Protestants, 
and do like to let their own land as they choo9e« I 
suspect, man, your chance would be small." 

Connell once more let his hands drop as in despair* 
And Pearce continued standing at the window, and 
aflected to watoh the drops of rain which were chasing 
each other down the glass. 

" Are you sure," he said, once more, " there will be 
no one tut you two to-night ! " 

" Not till the carts come," said Connell, *♦ and they 
are not to be there till ten o'clock," 

" Humph ! " muttered Pearce. " He's a slight, 
weakly fellow, that Wheeler ; I could twist him round 
my thumb." 
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^Net when he has his pistols with him," said 
Connell. 

" Does he always carry pistols?" said Pearce. 

^ Always on such nights," answered ConneU, sharply ; 
and there was another pause* 

** Thirt's a deep well in the Priory court," said Pearce, 
" by the great yew-tree ; how many feet of water are 
there in it?" 

" Twenty," muttered Connell, ♦♦ or thereabouts ; " 
and they were silent again. 

" liiere was a man," continued Pearce, " in Hawk- 
stone, some years back, who fell into a well, and was 
never heard of again for thirty years, when they found 
his skeleton in cleaning it out," 

*' Connell was silent ; but something had come across 
his mind, and he started up, and, confronting Pearce, 
who endeavored to avoid his eyes, said, with a voice in 
which bitterness of suffering was minffled with anger, 
and scorn, and defiance, " Mr. Pearce," he said, " are 
you the foid fiend himself^ or only his head clerk? Blood 
enough already, for your head and mine ! Blood enough 
already ! " And he lefl the room. 

Pearce stood for some minutes motionless, half- 
alarmed, half-surprised, and chilled with that shame and 
remorse, which even the most hardened and most guilty 
cannot shake off, when rebuked by inferiors guilty like 
themselves. But his was not a mind to give way to such 
feelings. He whistled, as if to turn the current of his 
thoughts ; and once more began pacing the room. He 
uttered nothing ; but his thoughts were dark and deep, 
and showed themselves in the workings of his stem and 
malignant features. They were thoughts of a vast and 
deep-laid conspiracy, in which the fate of kingdoms was 
involved, and in which, though a subordinate, he was an 
active and accomplished agent. They reverted" to the 
days of his youth, when he had been taken up by one of 
its most penetrating leaders, and tutored in all the mys- 
tericHis crafl of intrigue — an intrigue of which religion 
was the pretext, and ambition the mainspring, and which 
was carried on by a machinery at once so gigantic in iU 
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^coEtent^ 80 «Bcret in its operatioiuB, so united in its com- \ 
binatioii, so steady and undeviating in its aim, and so 
adapted in all its {Murts to the passions and wants of 
Buman nature, that to a human eye nothing could resist 
it, or save even thrones and kingdoms &om &lling under , 
^e rod of a religious tyranny. He thought of the lessons 
which he had there* received ; of acquiring power, and 
exercising it remorselessly and feariessly, with one sole \ 
view to &e aggrandisement of his society; of the modes 
by which the minds of men might be laid open, and be 
made slaves to those who were privy to their weakness 
and crimes; c^the grand rule o£ all worldly ambition, 
>^ divide et impera," set friend against friend, power 
against power, and you become master of b<^ He 
took fifom his ppd^et the papers which had reached him 
in the packet, and contemplated with exultation the 
account tiiere given of the progress of their influence, 
and the increase of their revenues ; while the goverr.- 
ments and countries over which they were stretching 
their arms in secret sat still in unsuspecting confidence, 
unconscious of the mischief which was working in their 
very vitals. To be engaged in the management of such 
41 secret and gigantic plot was in itself full of interest and 
excitement to a mind like his. It gave him, palled as 
he was at an early age with a licentious life, something 
still to stimulate his enterprise and feed his imagination. 
It exercised all the powers of a penetrating and calculat- 
ing intellect : it gave him a personal importance which 
atoned for the degrading sense of dependence and inferi- 
ority to which his low birth had exposed him in early 
life; and the bitterness of which, to his haughty spirit, 
had been aggravated by the contemptuous repulses which 
he had encountered in his eflbrt to obtain a footing in 
higher classes of society: and if it held out a prospect of 
revenge upon the classes who had thus despised him, it 
touched him also in a tenderer point; without which, 
perhaps, he would never have thrown himseli^ with his 
whole heart and soul, into the position which he then 
occupied — a position of great risk, requiring the utmost 
delicacy of managementr— bringing him into contact with 
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Hgehts*v^oin It^l^ad impossible to enifdojr wMiOttt i^isyng 
treacherj on theit part, and wham he could <mlf hope to 
control by playing them one against &e other, and 
fearlessly resolving to sacrifice any of them die momeiit 
they became dangerous. Pearce had his private ends 
and persoital ambition ; and his amotion was a lon^ng 
fbr revenge. It burned in his breast wi& a deep, steady, 
resolved hatred, which never allowed a thought of pity 
to come before it and its victim; aiid whieh, if ever 
x^nscience intruded fbr a moment, threw itself at -onoe 
into the form of justice-^-^f a deserved and equitaUe 
requital for a deadly injury; and assumed even tbe 
apf)earance of piety, because the same Mow whkh kdd 
the being whom he hated at his foet, kid proStittte abo 
^e enemy of his foith, and the determined coid dangerous 
^cntagonist of the religious body to which he was solemnly 
pledged, and in whose prosperity he was tdd l^at the 
interests of Christendom were invc^ed. 

But the Noughts could not continue for ever. Theve 
was woric, active w<»k, to be done. A few mhiutes 
later, a respectable clerical-looking peTson, with his &JQe 
closely shaven, a darit head of hair, and a pair of green 
spectacles which comf^tely covered his eyes, Issued 
from u little garden gate, which communicated with a 
l)ack istreet of Hawkstone ; and, afler threading one -or 
two narrow lanes without ahy houses in them, he opened 
another similar door by a private key, -and soon found 
himself in the little study of the Rev. Patrick O'Loaty, 
the bland, liberal, and accomplished Roman priest, who 
had recently settled in Hawkstone to superintend the 
erection of what the pe<^e persisted in calling a wfw 
'Cath(^c Chapel. 
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. Stone, the bold, profligate courtier of Henry VIlL, by 

whose arm the monarch had expelled the monks, plun- 
dered their possessions, mcluding the most sacred orna- 
ments of the chapel and the altar, and made over the 
whole property around to his avaricious minion. And 
the remains of Sir Roger de Hawkstone never reached 
their place of rest in holy ground. He was seized 
suddenly with his death-pangs in the midst of a mad, 
drunken revel, in the hall of his new house, the hall 
N which, afler the example of the Protector Somerset, he 
had built out of the fragments of the consecrated cloister, 
and, like most of the nobility of that day, had hung with 
tapestry, and adorned its sideboards with chalices and 
plate, which he had plundered from the chapel itsel£ 
He died, and the room where they laid him in state caught 
fire with the torches ; and before the flames were got 
under, the whole wing of the house was a mass of ruins; 
and only one blackened mutilated limb could be discerned 
and extricated to give it the mockery of a Christian 
burial. By that lay his two wives : one who had died 
by poison, administered, it was always believed, by her 
own husband ; the other, in giving birth to a still-born 
child. By them lay thi-ee children, all childless — ^two 
daughters and one son, — ^the son snatched away in his 
boyhood ; the eldest daughter killed with a broken 
heart ; the youngest, the proud, haughty Lady Eleanor, 
childless also, and brought to her grave with hands 
stained with blood and a tainted fame. Then followed 
another branch of the &mily, of whom but one, the good 
Sir James, had escaped the hereditary curse. His 
successor was murdcrelA by a mob close by the tall ash- 
tree which shot up by the Priory's chimney. His son. 
Sir Hildebrand, had left behind him a name of vice, and 
debauchery, and superstition, with which mothers in the 
neighborhood would frighten unruly children, and threaten 
them with the " wicked Sir Hildebrand." Then came 
a son who was driven from his estate by a dishonest law- 
suit, and the property passed into a line, which had 
gradually encumbered it wtth debt, harassed the tenants, 
parted with some of its ^est portions, involved itsell 
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in electioii squabbles, and l^rofligate extraimgaiicesy 
until, followed bj the hatred of all abound him, the hist 
owner, General Villiers, had taken reftige on the Conti* 
hent, where he died, and his duly son laid him, not in 
the grave of his Withers, but in the Btratigers' Cemetery at 
Rome. But, before that, another name had been added 
to the melancholy catalogue, — a name never pronounced 
by any of the older peasantry without an a^ctionate and 
reverent sorrow — the good Lady Esther. She was the 
wife (rf* General Villiers, and daughter of John, Earl oi 
Claremont, whose estates adjoined the Priory. And like 
her father, she was a Roman Catholic, but a Catholic «. 
more than a Romanist ; scarcely tainted with the sins of 
Popery, and a character such as might be formed, and, we 
may trust, hasofien been formed, in the school of Fenelon, 
Pascal, and Borromeo. Even she had not escaped the 
general inheritance of evil ; compelled by her &ther, 
against her will, to marry General Villiers, she had found 
him cunning, narrow-minded, jealous, and revengefiil* 
One son was bom to them, whom she was permitted to 
bring up for a few years, and whom, as fer as childhood 
can be formed, she had fermed to be the image of her 
own character. About that time the embarrassments of 
the General thickened on him ; his temper became 
soured, his conduct tyrannical ; losing all sense of 
religion himself^ the deep, earnest piety of his wife 
provoked from him only contempt and persecution. And, 
without listening to her earnest and tearfiil prayers, he 
took her child, now grown to be a boy, from her care, 
carried him abroad, and left her to linger out one year 
and three months in patient, solitary suffering, and then to 
be borne amidst the tears and blessings of the poor to her 
last earthly resting-place in the Priory of Hawkstone. 

And even beyond Lady Esther the curse seemed to 
continue. At the death of General Villiers, the title to 
the large estates of Hawkstone had been disputed. His 
son remained abroad for years, under circumstances which 
no one understood ; and even now, when his titl^had 
been acknowledged, and his fortune increased by a con- 
siderable bequest from an vn ;le, it was reported in Hawk- 
VOL. I — 6* 
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ilene ^mt &neflt Vitlieis had become himself embar- 
Iftwed ; ^Mt his estates in Yorkshire were to be sold ; 
thact he Mras about to turn Papist, if he had not become 
one already ; and, as the only mode of escaping from 
Ins difficulties, he was to marry his cousin. Lady Eleanor, 
—not a very probable combination : but the sale of the 
Yorkshire estates had been announced that very day in 
the papers, and Bentley, as he approached the ruins, 
sighed to think of the futility and mutability of all earthly 
grandeur. 

Before he descended the brow of the valley, the 
twili^t had deepened so much that he found it difficult 
to search for his watch along the path which he was re- 
tracing. The stars were coming out one by one ; the 
horizon in the west was Ruling into the dark sky, and a 
pale crescent-moon just &int]y peered over the stag- 
headed skeleton of a great oak, round which the Hawk- 
stone bro^ was rippfing, and which was known fami- 
liarly among the cottagers by the name of Prior Silk- 
stede's Oak ; fer diis also^had its tale, and a tale of 
sorrow. It was named from a village legend of the 
last prior, a weak but not vicious man, who had been 
harassed and persecuted by Cromwell until, in an evil 
hour, he consented to surrender the Priory to the king, 
rather than risk the miserable fkte of the monks of the 
Charter House of London, five of whom had already died 
under the hardships of their usage ; five were brought, 
by the severity of their imprisonment, to the brink dT 
death, and many others had been executed. But no 
sooner was the surrender made, than the most bitter 
remorse had seized him. When the visitors came to carry 
off the vestments and plate, he had stood on the steps di 
the altar, and solemnly denounced the sacrilege, repeating 
the ourse imprecated by the founder of the Priory upon 
^all who should disturb his gifts. ' When forced to desist 
by one of the commissioners, he had gone to the foot of 
the old oak, and, there gathering round him the peas- 
antry assembled on the spot, had warned them, with a 
bitter confession of his own infirmity, against partaking 
in the evil thing, and bringing down upon their heads 
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die wni& of €rbd. He Kad tlien left tkem, and wa]i4ered, 
no one knew whither, till one morning he was found 
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bare broaght a poor woman, at so late an bour, to Msh A 
place. But bis wonder was not to cease ; as be turned 
the comer of the north wall, and was making his way, 
with some difficulty, over the fragments of the building 
and broken ground, on which the dormitories had stood, 
not without fear of fiiUing into some of the choked-up 
vaults and arches with which the ground was full, his eye 
turned to one of tlie lancet windows, rich with thick 
painted glass, and still perfect, in the little oratory adjoin- 
ing the chapel. Was it his fancy, or the refiecdon of 
the moon? But a faint glimmering, which struggled 
through one of the panes, fixed bim to the spot. It 
grew in a few moments clearer and clearer ; and Bent- 
ley could not doubt that there was a light within. He 
would have gone at once to see who was there, but b© 
remembered the rusty chains and padlocks with which he 
had seen, a few hours befere, that the iron grate was 
fastened ; and he was too well aware how many turbu- 
lent and evil -disposed persons there were in the neigh- 
borhood of Hawkstone to expose himself to any collision 
with such visitors in such a spot. He stopped, therefore, 
holding his breath, and, it must be confessed, with a 
beating heart. But the light remained stationary, and, 
seemingly, was the reflection of a lantern, not imme- 
diately in the oratory, but in some adjoining passage. 
His next impulse was to move gently to the window, and 
look in, but it was at too great a height from the ground ; 
and his prudence then suggested that it would be quit© 
sufficient to mention the next morning to Mr. Atkinson 
what he had seen, and to pursue the inquiry by daylight* 
But just as he had reached the east end of the chapel, he 
was again startled by a clashing and fkll of something 
like arms ; and a rough voice just above him, seemingly 
from the hollow of the wall, uttered a dreadful oath, ta 
which another voice muttered out a grumbling, sulky 
answer. Bentley drew himself close to the wall, and 
buried himself in a huge mass of elder and ivy, driving 
from it a flight of sparrows which had nestled there for 
the night. In another minute he heard two persons jump 
^own on the pavement, and the light from tbe lantern 
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ftie&iiied op. Some word9 passed Ibetween them, which 
Beotley coukl not understand, about ^number nine," and 
^ fourth lodge ;" and then one of Ihem he heard de- 
parting, with a promise to return in about half an hour, 
while the other proposed to remain. Could Bentley 
have seen into the chapel, he would have recognized in 
the former the coarse, ruffianly Irish vagrant, Whose boy 
had been saved on the night of the fire. The other he 
might also have recognized, though with difficulty. He 
was younger, respectably dressed, with a quick, clever 
eye, but with features marked with passion and intempe. 
ranee* and quivering at times with a luiking fear and 
auspidon of detection, as if he was in possession of some 
fearful secret, and was loaded with the consciousness of a 
deadly crime : and Bentley would scarcely have remem. 
bered in him the sharp, intelligent lad at the National 
School, always foremost to answer quesdons and gain 
prizes, who^ having left the school thoroughly tutored in 
reading and writing, and thoroughly untutored in anything 
else, had soon [dunged into a reckless career of vice, and 
had become one c^ the most notorious proffigates of 
Hawkstone — a Socialist He had covered up his lan- 
tern, and was pacing backwards and fi>rwards at the 
east end of the chapel, whistling at intervals, while 
Bentley, drawn up close to the other side of the wall, 
and unable to move withoc^ making a noise in the bough 
of ivy, was deliberating, with no very comfortable feel- 
ings, what he should do. But before he could make up 
his mind, the same brutal voice which he had heard 
before called out, " Who goes there 1 " and at the same 
time the lantern was flashed out upon the budding. 
Taken by surprise, Bentley was on the point of answer- 
ing, when a timid plaintive voice from the bottom of the 
biuiding uttered fiiintly, " It's only I, George." 

" Who's I ?" said the brutal ruffian. 

** It's Margaret," answered the female. 

'^ And what do you want here with your whining and 
pining, and spying out what you have no business to ^y"* 
How cune you here ?" 
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««Cgnoell toU me I skould ind youhere," dud Mius 
garet, with ber voR^e fidtering. 

** AjmI wiiat do you want to find me fi>r ? " 

** I wanf '-"-said poor Margaret, and she ran up to 
him, and put her pale» wan, anxious face into his himds 
^-*^0 George! I'm standing: I have no fnends, not 
<»ie vapoa earth, and you have left me ; and I amalone, 
and perishing, and I want I— O George, Creorge ! give 
me hack my child 1" 

And she fell down, and clasping his knees looked vap 
to him longingly and earnestly, with her eyes ^tzeaming 
with tears, and her long hair cast back from a cowi- 
tenanoe where delicacy and beauty were still struggling 
with care and sorrow. 

^ FwA I what brings you here ?" was the only reply 
which the ruffian vouchsafed as he shook 'her from him. 
*^ Go back quietly, and here's somethii^ to keep you 
Gram storving," hbA he flmig her a piece of money. 

But she heeded it not. ^ No, not numey ; I want no 
money ; I want yourself Greofge ; I want you to love 
me— 4o love me as you did when you married me !" 

^'Mairied you?" cried the wretch with a hoarse 
kugh ; *' married you 1 — what's marriage 1 " 

^ Yes, married me !" said Mar^ret, with a firmer 
and prouder voice. ^^I am your own lawful wedded 
wife. No one has a right to separate us : you camiot 
leave me. Did you not take me to your chapel ? Were 
we not married regularly, truly joined together for ever t 
Would to God we had gcme to the church as my father 
and mo&er did before me I It could not have been so 
then." 

^« Why not ?" a^ed the man insultingly. *^ What 
have your priests to do wiUi marriage ? What are their 
accursed contrivances, except to festen persons neck to 
neck, like galley-slaves, instead of allowing them their 
fireedom ? No, my good girl, we are wiser now. Go 
back quieUy ; find out another husband ; I give you 
fiill leave, and shall never com[^in. Much better do 
this than whine and whimper in this way." 

^ Never, never !" cried the horror-struck, indignant 
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MargBjpef. ^^O Oeorg« ! yoo (fid not sftf thk when 
you knew me first. You swore to' me you would never 
desert me. You used to kiss me, and k>ve me, and 
call me jour treasure, sjm! hang over me, O how fbndlj ! 
Do you remember when our child was bom?" 

"^ Dok ! Idiot ! " exclaimed the irritated man, " Hokl 
your t(Higue, and begone ! " 

** May God help me ! God have mefcy upon me I " 
Altered the poor woman as she sunk upon her knees. 

'* Ay, ay, that's the right thing," cried the man widi 
a horrible snoer ; '< go to your priests and your prayers, 
they'll comfeft you^ nothing can be b^ter for you 
women." 

'* Nor for men either," she roused herself to say. 
" Gecwge, George, the time will come when you wiH die, 
and then you will think on me ; and you will know that 
there is a God in heaven who avenges the poor I ay^ in 
another world !" 

** Ha ! ha !" was the answer, as he bmrst into a lc»id 
laugh, which made the walls of the chapel ring, and 
Bogey's blood nm cold, 

** Yes," pursued Margaret, "there is a hell, and you 
will know it, sooner or laSer ! " 

" And BO this i^ what you get from your priests ! " 
•aid the man. " What right have they to tell me what 
is to become of me ? They know nothing better than 
I do» Don't they tell each man to judge ^r himself? and 
why am I not as good a judge as they are ? Why, they 
do not believe what they teach themselves. Here have 
bemi five or six of them here this evening, keeping me 
from my work, all of them the best friends in the world, 
smothering each other with kindness, and to-morrow they 
will get up in their pulpits, and swear each that the 
other is a liar. No, woman, it's all a sham from begin- 
nkig to end,— a lie, to cheat and frighten us, and we 
are beginning to know it. We'll have no more priests 1" 

MELTgaret shuddered with hornn*. "Ob, George ! 
where have you been since you leil me, that you hare 
learned to speak in this way ? What horrible company 
have you been keeping ? " 
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** The con^MHij I cluuiced to meet,*' said tiie matti* 
^ And I have learned what I have learned, and fun what 
I am, and could not be otherwise ; so do not be afraid, 
Margaret ;" and he seemed softened by her deep com- 
passion for him. *' Do not be afraid, Margaret ; we 
cannot help our opinions, you know. We do not form 
them ourselves, and no one has a right to punish or bkune 
them. Why, even your priests tell you this, and your 
precious Whig ministers, all of them together ; do not 
they, my good girl ?" 

And he attempted to put his haiHl on her shoulder, but 
■he shrunk back as from a touch of contamination, 

^* And so, George," she asked with a deep groan, 
** you are become an atheist V 

" An atheist ! " said the man with an effort to laugh. 
^ An atheist ! no, not an atheist. We are religionists, 
rational religionists, all of us. We do just what your 
priests do, and tell us to do. And we take their Bibles 
and read them ourselves, and if we do not like or under- 
stand what we read, why we know it is false. We use 
our reason, as they recommend us, and think for our- 
selves. And as for atheism,— no, Margaret, so long as 
there is good brandy in the worid, and good beef, and 
pudding, and a good fire, and a snug house, and plenty 
of money, why a man can't be an atheist He can 
worship these, you know, just as your gentlemen, and 
your manufacturers, and your Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer, are worshipping their good things. What care 
they for anything, if thoy have but plenty of money I — 
and a good filled purse," he cried, rattling some sove- 
reigns in his pocket, ^^ is as good a thing to worship as 
any other. No, Margaret, never call me an atheist ! 
It's a mere calumny — a bugbear." 

" And you are rich, then 1 " faltered Margaret, 
locMng up at him with a fiimished, poverty-stricken 
face. 

" Yes, it is better times now with me," said the 
wretch, "than when we used to be starving together 
without a fire, and scarcely clothes to cover us. And 
here's something for yourselC Take this," and he en- 
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de»7dred U> put two ar three eovere^iis mto her hands, 
but «he let them fidl without notice. 

**And what are you doing?" she asked, 

'* Doing ?" said the man ; '^ doing a great deal that 
one of these days you'll hear o£ You should have been 
here five hours ago, up in the wall as I was, and heard 
that young jackanapes who wants to be member of par- 
liament tell us what we ought to ^* We are going to , 
recover our rights, my girl ; and we'll have a little gentle 
agitation, a little moral influence, a little quiet pres- 
sure. Ah, ah I " he cried, and threw open his coat, so 
that the light fell on a couple of brace of pistols. ^' A 
little moral influence ! ha, ha ! moral influence of 
starving mechanics, with guns on their shoulders and 
pikes in their pockets ! Hark I" He stopped. ^^ Is 
that ten o'clock ?" and the distant chime of the Hawk- 
stone bells just &intly reached Bentley's ear. '^ Stop 
here, Margaret," he said to the poor woman, who was 
trembling with alarm, ** and you shall see what you 
shall see, and know pretty well what I've been doing,— 
only," and here he uttered a horrible blasphemous oath, 
** if one word of what you have seen this night ever 
pass your lips"— and he looked at her, and put 
his hand on his pistols, ^^ as sure as you are a living 
woman I " 

<^Does no one know you are here?" said Margaret, 
faintly. 

'^Not a soul, but that Irish brute Coimell, who dares 
not peach." 

" I fkncied," said Margaret, " as I was waiting for 
you, that I saw another person coming. I £tncied it 
was the parson." 

*^ The parson !" exclaimed the man. ^ How I should 
like to catch the parson at ten o'clock at night in the 
Priory ruins, prying into my secrets {-^f I would not 
slit his Uiroat from ear to ear with as much coolness as 
he would mend his own pen ! " 

Bentley heard it, aiui at that moment the cold air 
irritated his Uiroat, and he was on the point of coughing. 

^ Hold the kntem, ^ and do not ^je frightened i" 
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wid, giring lier flielaiitefti, he lighted a mttch, md went 
down to another part of the rains. And the next flalfidte 
the poor girl heard a rusyng, wavering, roaring sound, 
and a rocket with a prodigiocis train of fire rose op into 
the air, throwing a glare^f light on the masses of walls 
iind the grim, grotesque feces with which Ihe traceri^ 
were studded. 

'^Didjou see thatt, Margaret?" said the fellow as 
he returned ; ^ is not ^at a good bhuse ? Do yon ihiiik 
we do not know to manage our fire ? And wonH we 
make a firework of erery Iwuse and ferm in the <;ountry, 
unless they do as we choose? What's the use of science, 
and lectures, and Mechanics' Institutes, if they cannot 
teach us a Httle usefiil chemistry ? — Come here, gitl," 
and with a hoarse diabolical lau^ he pulled her into ^e 
antechapel. 

" Now, look out ^ero to the no^, over the pillar, 
two minutes more ;" and he began to whistle, and, beSofte 
the two minutes had expired, the poor terrified Margaret 
saw in the distant eky another rocket shoot up, which 
brdce and fell in a shower of sparlcs, but at the distance 
of several miles. 

^Do you see that ?" said the man ; *Ms not that a 
clever mode of talking secrets with one's fingers at six 
miles' distance? Now then, look there, through the 
window, out by the hills, where the quarries are. There 
it goes ? " he cried. 

And another rocket shot up in that direction. 

"Once more come along, you poor foolt" and 
he dragged her reluctantly to the outside ci the chapel, 
round to the east side, and within a few feet ci the 
bushes in which Bentley was hidden. ^Look out ferthe 
ferest, there ou^t to be tiro there to*night. Ay, I 
bought they were awake ;«»fine fellows those pitmen ! 
capital coals they woric, and capital hammers they have." 
And as two rockets rose up side by side, over the daik 
outline of the mountainous district which fermed the 
mining part of fiawkstone Potest, the man seized Mar- 
garet % the arm, and almost crushed it with his violence. 
** And nowyou see what I have been doing ; and if you 
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idtLfe bre^lie ^a woid o£ this !* ' ■ a nd «Bee nolle he 
tbrew open his eoat. ^ If I have a tongue that can talk 
in this way, I have eyes that can see trough stone 
.walls, and ears in every house in the parish ; and sooner 
than we'd be baulked of our rights, there's not a man ot 
us who would hesitate to put you quietly out of the way 
in the twinkling of an eye." 

^^You wot2d not murder me?" cried the almost 
fiinting Msurgaret ; '* you would not bear to have me 
murdered r 

" Mulder you ?" said the villain. ** What do you use 
your cant words for ? Murder means to do something 
wrong, and the bloody Whigs would hang one up for it. 
No, I would not murder you ; but I tell you what I would 
do, — .1 would very quietly, and impelled by necessity"— 
^and the follow laughed at his own ethics), ^^ and purety 
under the influence of circumstances, n^ good girl, be- 
cauae I could not help it, you know, and for the good of 
.the community at large, for the general utili^— 4a ! ha ! - 
—to promote our happiness and comf<»rt (and what busi- 
ness have we with anything else, as your parsons and . 
your philosophers — ha ! ha I— have been telling you for 
^ages 1\ — ^why, Margaret (and he lowered his voice to a 
deep hoarse pitch, and put a pistd to her ear), ^' I would 
blow out your brains this instant" 

^ Spare me, spare mel" <^ried Maigaret, sinking 
down on the ground. 

" Spare you ?" said the man ; " to be sure I will : 
you have not peached yet, and do not intend to peach ; 
and now get you gone, for I have some more work to do, 
and cannot stand here ohatteri^. What are you stop- 
ping for ?" he cried, with an oath, as the poor woman, 
who had risen up almost stupified, lingered and seemed 
summoning up courage to approach him again. '* What 
do you want more?" 

And once more she ran to him, fell at Ms feet, and 
clasped his knees. *' O George, George ! forgive me ! 
spare me! don't kill me, don't be angry— only tell 
me, and I will go away quietly, quite quietly. You pro- 
mised you would — ^0 George, George ! where is my baby]" 
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Tbe ivntck ulter^ a horriUe inqnreeatiMi, ^mA 
afaidoflt 8taii^)ed upon her. *^ What have you to do with 
Yoor baby, you fool ? What have any of us to do with 
TMibies, when we are starving and dying piecemeal ?— 
men enough in the world already, without having more 
to breed a limine!" (Margaret's blood ran cold.) *'Away 
with you ! " 

" No !" she cried, gaining courage with despair ; •* I 
will not away, I will not leave you! you promised I 
should know where it was. My own child, my beautifiil 
baby ! you took it away, and you riiall give it me again ! 
Would to God that I had died before I slept that night! 
We were starving, we were dying ; but so long as that 
baby was on my breast I could bear anything. And 

now" and a flood of tears followed at the thought of 

her own misery and desolation. " Tell me," she con- 
tinued, " tell me only one thing— is it safe 1 is it well t 
does it seem to know you? are they taking care of it ? 
You promised they would take care of it. You swore to 
me it should want for nothing ; that it should be quite 
happy." 

^Ay! ay!" said the man, with sconething like a 
groan, '* quite happy ! It wants for nothing, woman, take 
my word for it, and never will." 

** My God, my God !" cried the miserable woman, as 
she caught the gloomy expression of his eye, and a bitter 
smile about his lip, " it is not— no, George, you would 
not deceive me! you would not kill me! you ^ do not 

mean" and she stopped, choked with bsr dreadfiil 

anticipation. 

*^ Go akmg, Margaret. Go along, and ask no ques- 
tions. What's the use of asking questions ? It's all right." 

** All right— and my baby is well? Thank God! God 
Almighty be praised ! O bless you, bless you ! dear, 
dearest George !— quite well — you are sure, quite well ?" 
And her voice Mtered as she caught again the gloomy 
expression of his eye, though she thought it seemed 
moistened for the moment. 

*• Ay, go away — go awaj I all's right — all's right," 
said 4he man. 
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* No ! do !^ said Margaret, jG>r she knew hia notions 
c£ right, and that everything expedient was right, and 
^e trembled at his repetition of the phrase ; for, hardened 
as he was, he rather wished to avoid a lie. ^' Do not 
say all's right. Tell me with your own lips my baby is 
well, quite well." 

" Nonsense I" said the man ; ** why then, quite well." 
But the words choked him, and he tried to slur them 
over, 

" And I may see it ?" exclaimed M aigaret " I may 
see it ? When may I go ? I am barefoot — ^look, George, 
since you left me 1 have not had shoes to my feet ; but 
miles, oh f millions of miles would I walk to have one 
si^t of my darling baby— one kiss ! When may I go ? 
to-night?" 

** Yes, to-night, fool !" cried the wretch, exasperated 
and infuriated with her perseverance. 

**And at once? exclaimed Margaret; ^and with 
you?" 

*^ Yes, woman !" he cried, as he became furious ; 
^at once, and with me !" and he seized her by the arm 
with a h(»Tible execration, and dashed her on the ground 
a few yards off, close by the buttress of the chapel. 
*^ There, there!" 

And Margaret saw fresh mould and tur^ which had 
been disturbed, and the horrible truth flashed upon her. 
She raised herself up on her knees, and gazed on him 
like a furious tigress ; and before he could recover him- 
self^ she had sprung and fastened round his neck. ^ Mon- 
ster ! murderer ! Murder ! murder ! help ! help f He has 
murdered my child ! Help ! help !" and her cries rang 
through the walls of the ruin, and startled the screech- 
owls in the wood. " Murder ! murder ! help help ! 
take him ! seize him ? he has murdered my child ! " 

^^ Silence, woman, silence !" muttered the man* as 
he vainly endeavored to release his neck from her iron 
grasp. "Silence!" 

But MdYgaret's shrieks and cries for help did not 
cease ; and, without speaking, he contrived to disengage 
one hand and seize his pistol. But the next moment h»i 
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'WnM pulled upoA hid kiees> and the pistol went off 
Tbore was a man wrestling with him in the bushes, 
wrestling desperately and franticly ; and as thej rolled 
together on the ground, the villain saw that it was &> 
young figure, of little strength, and unarmed. It wa« 
Bentley. "A priest, by all that's holy!'* he muttered; 
and throwing away the pistol, the only one which had 
been loaded, he coolly prepared himself for the strug^e^ 
with the certainty that he must be the master. " Not 
very wise to be here at this time of night," said the 
wretch as he succeeded in turning Bentley under him, 
and getting his knee upon his chest. ** Not very wise- 
to be prying into other peof^'s secrets at this time <^ 
nighi r ' and Bentley, sickening with the pressure, began 
to relax his hold of the ruffian's neck. With one hand, 
pinning him down, with the other the man began to fum- 
ble in his coat, and a dreadfhl oath showed that he had m. 
(Mfficulty in finding what he sought. Bentley Uxk the 
opportunity of springing up once more and making & 
last desperate c^rt ; but his strength was nearly ex- 
hausted. " Down I down !" cried the villain ; " Lie 
stiU !" and he dashed him to the ground, and, as Bent* 
ley's eyes turned up, he saw something in the nmrderer^ft. 
hand which glittered in the moonlight ; his eyes dosed, 
and, having just time to utter a prayer, in the next minute 
he was senseless* 



CHAPTER XI. 

It is now time to return to the spot on. the side of the 
hill, where, in the afiemoon, the stranger had sto{^9ed 
and looked back to catch the music of the Temperance 
Society, as it issued firom the outskirts of the wood. 
As he saw the banners and the pei^e, a dark shade, 
oame over his countemmoe, and with a gesture of irnpa* 
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tienee he tuned away to pursue his solkajy walk 
One only expression escaped him as he stood a litde 
fiuther on, with arms folded, as if in deep and painful 
thought ; but our readers may like to hear it, for it waa 
uttered from the bottom oi his heart. ^'O Rome! 
Rome ! thou curse of the earth ! what crimes thou hast 
to answer £ot !" and he then passed on* 

But, buried in thought, he scarcely heeded even 
the magnificent scenery through which his path took 
him. He followed it once more to the top of the park, 
and then, struck off down a steep declivity, the sides of 
which were furrowed into three deep ravines formed by 
the descending waters. The little streams themselves 
£b\\ over masses of rock, here spreading into dark poob, 
and there eating unseen into the oveihanging banks : 
and above them the sides rose steeply, covered with old 
oak trunks, and thorns, and fern, from which the deer 
were startled, and bounded off as the stranger ap- 
proached. At one point the eye could pass down over 
all this depth of wood, and range over a plain beyond it, 
then lighted up with the bright evening shadows. 
To the west lay the forest of HaM^cstone, stretching in a 
long black ridge, and terminated at one extremity by 
three conical moimtain heights, folding one behind the 
other, between which the sun was preparing to sink, 
and was then melting down their hard clear outline into 
a flood of the palest gold. Still nearer lay Claremont 
Castle, wiih its ruined keep and broken tower, hanging 
over the Hawkstone Brook, which there widened into a 
stream, and wound snakelike through the meadows. 
Lord Clare mont's modem house was not visible ; it 
was hidden by a projecting grove of oaks ; and at one 
time the stranger, who had before scrupulously avoided 
looking in that direction, seemed to make up his mind to 
fece the sight, and tried to discover it ; but in vain. 
At the bottom of the ravine, just where it opened and the 
stream made its way into the lower park, he rested against 
a gate near an ivy-covered old brick building, used by 
the keepers in killing the deer, and gazed on two gigan- 
tic firs, whose tall red stems, all scarred and peeled, bore 
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op their maM <^ daik green foliage from 4ie l^ottoia^ 
nearly to a leTel witii £e top of &e bank. Beneath 
them, but planted so as to form a group, was a fine stone 
pine carefully enclosed ; and the ground round its roots 
seemed to have been recently stirred, as if by some hand 
anxious for its growth ; and as the stranger looked i^n 
the pine, his thoughts wandered off to a still brighter 
clime, and to hours when he sat amongst the gardens of 
Florence with another person at his side (and he gave an 
audible groan at the recollection), gazing on the tall wild 
outline of the same trees as they jagged the blue horizon 
of an Italian sky* 

" Lady Esther's tree's, sir," said a respectable old 
peasant, coming up and taking off his hat to the stranger, 
and exhibiting one of those fine, placid, sensible old 
feces for which the peasantry of England were once 
femed, and which even now may occasionally be seen on 
the Sunday in the open pews of a village church, look- 
ing up attentively to ihe pre-acher, and catching and 
applying ejerj word. " My barometers," as Charles 
Eevan used to call them, when I wish to know if my ser- 
mon is understood. — "Poor Lady Esther's trees.' 

The stranger turned, took off his hat also, and 
looked mournfully on the intruder, who also seemed 
struck with something, without exactly knowing what. 

" Sir Robert Haswell, the great painter," continued 
the peasant, " used to say those were the finest trees in 
the county ; and he never came to the Priory, but my 
lady and be used to come up here ; and I have seen them 
stand halt* an hour together close by this gate looking at 
them." 

The stranger only answered, ** Yes, my good man, 
they are very fine trees. And what," he asked with a 
faint smile, ** is that young tree ?" 

"That, sir," said the old man, "that's Master Er- 
nest's pine — ^planted when he was born : and please God 
he may come to see how it is grown. Not a day passes 
but 1 look afler it. But oh, sir, it is a sad thing for the 
owner of this fine place to be in foreign parts, and all this 
goincT to niin ; and the people C3,ring nothing for any- 
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body, and knowing nothing of the landlord, except when " 
they pay their rents. It is not good, sir, nor right ; • 
and things cannot be well when we are all left in this '. 
way to ourselves, without our betters to take care of us. *' 

" Certainly not," said the stranger, " but we will hopo 
your master may come to live among you." 

" Oh, sir, I hope he may ; but there is bad news at 
the house, they say. People talk of his having turned 
papist, and being in debt, and selling all his property, so 
soon after he has got it again. But then, it is not m^ 
business to talk of master's aftairs. And I beg you. 
pardon, sir." 

" How long has he been absent ? " a^ed th« 
lAranger. » 

'* Ever since Lady Esther's death, sir. I have not 
set eyes on him these twenty years. The old Genera) 
took him away before, but he came back then for a 
few days, and ever since that he has been with him in 
foreign parts, except when he was at college. And 
things have all gone wrong since the General's death, 
and now, just as we thought things were coming right, 
why, they say he's a ruined man." 

"I hope not," said the stranger, half smiling. " We 
must not believe all we hear." 

" Oh, sir, if he would only come back, and settle , 
among us, and take an interest in us, and teach us what 
X) do ! Now, sir, things are ail at sixes and sevens, ^ 
and the bad people at Hawkstone are riding over the 
*^nntry ; and the miners out there," and he pointed to the 
forest, " are getting arms, and having torchlight meetings. 
And the farmers won't pay their tithes, and the church 
is tumbling down because the parish won't make a rate, 
and the poor care nothing for anybody, for their wages 
are ground down almost to nothing, and nobody comes 
to see them. And if they want justice, they must go to 
Mr. Smith, the cotton man, whom they have made a 
magistrate of, because he votes for the radicals, instead 
iy£ having it from their own landlord. In short, sir, I 
wish it were the old times again, when landlords, and 
tenants, and laborers, all hung together ; and we had 
VOL. I. — 7 
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none of those ugly &ctories corrupting the men and 
women, and no fine taJk about reform, which for mj 
part I believe is all nonsense. If people want reforming, 
they had better reform themselves, and that is the only 
way of reforming." 

"I think so too," said the stranger. " This is the 
way to the house, is it not? Good afternoon." And 
the old man pointed out the path, looked after him with a 
sort of wonder, and could not help muttering to himselj^ 
" How very like I " A short turn of the path soon 
brought the stranger in view of the house. It was one 
of those "old and reverent piles," which no one has so 
well described as Wordsworth, with deep bay windows, 
and wrought gables, porches, and mullioned arches, high 
twisted chimneys^ and pinnacles wreathed with ivy, and 
all the rich quaint carving of the Elizabethan age. 
At one corner stood a fragment of an older building, in 
the shape of a square massive tower, called St. BevorV 
tower, which rose up from the terrace, and recalled by 
its dark, solid masonry, the days when the lords of 
Hawkstone had been loiights in armor, and Sir Bevor 
himself, whose figure lay cross-legged in the cathedral 

of , had led a body of its yeomen to the Holy Wars. 

Although an incongruity in architecture, the tower 
formed a foature of no little interest. Not so with a 
line of building of modern Italian taste, raised on the 
site of the wing, which had been burned down on Sir 
Roger's death. It connected itself with the stable- 
yard, and was intended for offices. But there was a dis- 
proportion and gaudiness about it which shocked the 
eye ; and the stranger evidently regarded it with consi- 
derable disgust. And yet, on the whole, few English 
mansions were more striking than Hawkstone. Its. 
green terraces sloped up the hill behind, and were 
connected with the house by balustrades and vases. In 
front, beneath a rough overhanging bank, lay a small 
sheet of water, reflecting in that calm sunny afternoon 
every line of the building, its oriels glittering with the 
sinking sun, and the rich foliage which bent over it 
from Sie back. And at the corner of the tower lay a 
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small square plat(<Nrm studded with parterres and vases 
in the old French taste, and commanded by a range of 
windows in the south front, to one of which, a richly 
wrought Gothic oriel with a small lancet ac^ining, the 
stranger looked up, and gazed at it evidently with con- 
siderable emotion. 

As he approached the house, he did not observe that 
there were marics of carriage-wheels on the broad gravel 
before the door, and that the great gates which opened 
into the stable-yard were open. T^ old housekeeper, 
who had been in the house ever since Lady Esther's 
time, and indeed had been her favorite maid, was very 
ill. And a young grand-daughter, to whom the stranger 
gave a note from Mr. Atkinson, the steward, led him 
timidly through the great hall hung round with pieces of 
armor and stags' heads, and through the ante-room 
and diniAg-room, with its oriel window and huge cum- 
bered chimney-piece, and the retiring-room, which more 
modern taste had enlivened with gilded cornices and 
fretwork, now faded and dull. And there were pictures 
of mailed knights, and stiff ladies in rufis and &rthin- 
gales ; and venerable old gentlemen in wigs and bro- 
caded coats ; and a few good busts ; and in the library, 
a long oak-wainscoted apartment, opening into various 
recesses, and dark with painted glass, there was a large 
collection of books, on which the stranger looked with 
evident satisfaction. The little girl could not, indeed, 
understand his movements. He seemed to (^n the 
doors as if he knew the house thoroughly. Before one 
or two pictures he stopped with earnest interest. The 
others he passed by carelessly ; and she endeavored in 
vain to repeat some of the lore connected with them, 
which she had learned from her grandmother. 

" Would he like to see the curiosities ? the fine 
embroidered velvet pall, which had been brought from 
the Priory when it was pulled down, and which Sir 
Hildebrand, the sallow, dissipated-looking man, whose 
portrait, in the costume of Charles II. 's time, hung on 
the north side of the dining-room, had turned into a 
coverlet for his bed !" The stranger declined. 
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** Should she show him the great gih ci:^ which was 
also brought from the same place, and which Sir Roger 
had in his hand, and was drinking out of it, at the venr 
time when he was taken with the convulsions of which 
he died ?" The stranger shook his head ; he would go 
up stairs into the gallery, and look at the pictures there, 
and his little guide need not follow him. He would 
prefer looking at them by himself. And, half-doubting^ 
notwithstanding Mr. Atkinson's guarantee, if she might 
trust him there without her, and looking back wistfully, 
as he ascended the grand staircase, she took her bunch 
of keys, and proceeded to reclose the doors of the rooms 
through which they had passed. At the top of the 
staircase a pair of folding doors, with pillars and richly 
carved capitals, opened into the long gallery, ceiled with 
stucco-work, and lined with portraits, and furnished with 
old cabinets and curious encoignures, and high-backed 
ebony chairs and marble tables, all of which the stranger 
passed unnoticed. His eye was fixed on a door at the 
end of it which he seemed rather surprised to find ajar. 
He opened it gently, very gently, almost as if he was 
afraid of disturbing some one within. It was a large 
lofly room, hung wi^h tapestry, containing a heavy- 
carved bed, heavy-carved wardrobes and cabinets, old 
worked chairs, and a toilet laid out with a rich silver ap- 
paratus for a lady's use ; and over the fire-place was a 
full-length portrait of a lady also. It was the bedroom 
of Lady Esther. And as she looked down from the pic- 
ture on the cold melancholy apartment, herself all radiant 
with youth, and beauty, and the brilliancy of her bridal 
attire, the contrast seemed too painful to the stranger. 
He turned to a smaller portrait, only half finished, in 
which the same high noble countenance, but marked 
with lines of care and sorrow, was bending over a young 
child, and watching him with tears in her eyes, as he 
lay sleeping, not on her bosom, but in the arms of a 
nurse ; and the tears came into the eyes of the stranger 
likewise — tears which fell faster as he stood by the side 
of the bed. For the last time he had been in that room 
it was darkened, and hung round with funeral lights ; 
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and he had been brought there, awe-sUuck and won- 
dering, to cast a hist look on a gorgeous coffin ; and 
the time before that the room was also darkened, but, 
instead of the trappings of sorrow, there only lay upon 
that bed, covered decently with white, a pale, cold, un- 
moving figure, resting as it were from a great agony, 
and every line of sorrow softened into peace ; and the 
stranger well remembered his being Med up upon the 
bed, and giving a kiss — how chill and awful ! — ^to that 
marble forehead. And the day before that, he had been 
also brought into the same room by the old housekeeper, 
now lying ill : and how well he recollected that hour ! 
Years had passed away, but as he now stood by the bed. 
side, the whole scene came back upon him with a vivid 
distinctness which almost appalled him. — ^There was the 
pale &int form of Lady Esther, supported by pillows, 
turning round longingly to the door where he was ex- 
pected to enter, and waving to have the curtains undrawn 
that the light might fsM once more upon the face of her 
beautiful boy ; and he had been wrapt in her embrace 
for minutes without either of them uttering a word, and he 
himself hearing nothing but the beating of her heart, 
and feeling a stream of tears filing on his fkce. And 
then she moved him from her, and turned him to the 
light, gazing on him with a look of sorrow and afiection 
which he had never forgotten. And once more he was 
buried in her arms, and he heard prayer on prayer, 
faintly, yet all distinctly, poured over his head with the 
energy of a dying saint. She had made a sign also to 
her maid, to bring her something from a casket on the 
dressing-table ; and whispering to him softly, ** They will 
not prohibit this, they will not take this from you," she 
put round his neck with her own thin transparent hands 
a chain of her own hair, from which hung a plain little 
cross of gold ; and the cross she put gently into his own 
hands, pressed them together, and looked up to heaven, 
and once more kissing his forehead with a long fervent 
kiss of blessing, she motioned to the servant that she 
could bear to part with him, and as she sunk back a«n 
th3 pillow, he was taken out of the room. 
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Nor were these all die reeotteetions of that chttmben 
No ! almost ashamed of himself for their intrusion, he 
thought of days still earlier, and of very diflerent occu- 
pations, when, as a child, he used to play by his mother's 
side *in that same room, and make her show him the 
treasures of those silver boxes ; and tell him stories ; 
when he would sit at her feet (there was the stool before 
him, just as it used to be, at tne foot of the great ebony 
chair), playing with his puzzle, or learning his lesson, or 
looking over picture-books ; not alone, but with a companion 
of his own age, or, as he always used to call her, his little 
wife, his cousin Eleanor. He dared not trust himself 
longer, but moved, with his arms crossed, to another 
door, which opened, seemingly, into a little sitting-room 
belonging to the suite. The curtains were closed, and it 
was nearly dark, but a door beyond was open, and a 
stream of rich light fipom the narrow lancet window fell 
beyond it into a small Gothic oratoiy, which had been 
fitted up for the use of Lady Esther, There was the 
richly wrought niche over the altar, containing a crucifix 
of the purest ivory; the canopied fon-like roof, the silver 
lamp, the illuminated Missal, the small gold candelabra, 
the footstool where Lady Esther used to kneel, all exactly 
as he remembered it when, as a child, he had been 
allowed occasionally to look into this sacred recess, 
where, several times a day. Lady Esther used to retire 
in the midst of even her most busy avocations, and where, 
since Greneral Villiers had gone away to the continent 
and taken her son with him, she spent the greater part of 
her time in prayer. 

But the stranger saw none of these. For before the 
altar, her back towards him, and her head upturned as in 
a posture of the deepest devotion, there was a female 
figure kneeling, who did not hear his approach, and yet 
whose thoughts at that moment were foil of him, were 
praying for him. It was Lady Eleanor. He cotdd not 
doubt it It was her tall gracefol form ; the exquisite 
shape of her head, the slender neck. Even the dress he 
recognized ; the same which she had worn when they 
parted, three moiUhs before, at Florence. What a meet- 
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&ig ! He stood for a miBute fixed to the spot, not aston* 
ished to see her, for he knew she was m the country, 
but amazed that their first meeting should be in such a 
place, so consecrated to the recollection of them both* 
Gathering all his resolution to bear the meeting as he 
ought, he recollected himself sufiiciently to endeavor to 
withdraw fit>m intruding or disturbing her at such a mo- 
ment. But the noise he made in moving roused her atten- 
tion. As she turned round, she caught his figure 
retreating through the outer door, and, before she knew 
what she was doing, his name had escaped from her lips. 
In a moment he was at her side, on his knees before her, 
covering her hands with kisses ; and she, slightly endea- 
voring to withdraw them, was looking as if a load had 
been taken fi*om her heart, and a long- hoped-for, long- 
delayed joy, a joy too great for utterance, had suddenty 
arrived. But it lasted only for a minute. His eye caught 
the crucifix over the altar, and he shuddered ; and dropping 
her hands and rising up before her, with an altered tone, 
which made the blood forsake her cheek, and leave on 
it a fixed look of disappointment and despair, he faltered 
out, •* Forgive me ! forgive me. Lady Eleanor ! — ^I have 
no right — I am not master of myself. I am much to 
blame — ^I was not prepared to meet you. Forgive me 
for the intrusion. I did not know you were here." 

** They told mo," said she, faintly, that you were in 
Yorkshire. I came here to see poor Collins, who is very 
ill, and wished to see me before she became worse." 

"You have been," he said, "at Claremont, then, 
some days ?" 

" Yes, my fiithercame down on Saturday." 

And there was a dead pause. 

" And you will stay here, then, for the autumn 7" 

" Yes," she replied ; " perhaps all the winter." 

They were silent again ; but Ernest was recovering 
himself. 

" We shall meet, then ; we must meet often," he 
said, with a firm but painfol efibrt. And a slight gleam 
of hope came across her mind. " We shall see each 
other very often, as in oW times ' 
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'^Tefl," was ber faint answer, and all hope had 
vanished, " as in old times." 

" As friends 1" 

" Yes, as friends." 

" Not as common friends ?" said Ernest 

^* No," she replied, for she also was gaining strength, 
" as very dear friends." 

** As brother and sister ?" 

" Yes," was her answer, and her eyes filled with 
tears ; " as brother and sister." 

And once more he took her hand, and pressed it 
reverentially to his lips. But the effort was too much for 
her, and she sunk down in a seat, and cried violently. 

He stood by her in silence, waiting for her foefings 
to find vent, and his own tears foiling fost with hers. By 
degrees her emotion subsided, and she looked up, and 
stretched out her hand to him, which he took in both 
his own. ''This is sad weakness, Ernest, sad weak- 
ness," she said ; *^ but you will not think I wish it other- 
wise. Act according to your duty, as I would act by 
mine. Do not think me wicked enough to wish that you 
should tamper with your conscience. I mean" — she 
corrected herself (for she knew how the word conscience 
is abused) — " with your faith, with your religion. Better 
for us both to be miserable, separate, than to be joined 
without God's blessing." 

"Not miserable, dear Eleanor, not wholly miser- 
able," said Ernest ; " you will have your comfort, and 
God will give me mine. We cannot be miserable, you 
know" (and he vainly attempted to smile), " when we 
are doing His will." 

** May God forgive me the words !" she said, and she 
lifted up her hands. "No, Ernest, we will not bew 
miserable. We can love each other, even now, a^ 
brother and sister." 

" And we can pray for each other," said Ernest. 

" Morning and evening, and every hour," she exclaim- 
ed fervently. " O Ernest, if you knew " but here 

her voice foiled, " Let us come out," she resumed soon^ 
"out into*he open air. This room is stifling," 
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And He gave her his arm, and, by a winding staircase 
at the comer of the tower, they made their way out on 
the terrace. 

It was a still delicious hour. The birds were carolling 
in the trees, the waters glittering in the sunshine, the 
swans on the lake oaring their way in little fleets, the 
deer lying under the oaks with no footstep to disturb them. 
One solitary fleecy vapor was sailing gently across the 
setting sun. The flowers looked up^ as they passed, a? 
if delighted to wafl their fl^rance to them. The ver} 
air breathed like bcdm upon their heated foreheads, anc 
Ernest, much as he loved at all times to dwell with na 
ture, felt that he never before had known the power of iU 
soft gentle music in .ulling a troubled heart, where tho 
heart was right with God. The turret clock struck foui 
as they came out upon the terrace. It was five befon 
they lefl it. Now that all hope was over, Eleanor, quiet 
ed and resigned, could almost talk to him as she used tc 
talk ; could begin to feel to him as she used to feel befbn 
she had ever thought of him except as a playmate and ^• 
brother. He asked for the good Abb6 St. M aur, who 
was still atClaremont with the Earl. He spoke of foreign 
scenes, where they had travelled together. He even 
ventured to tell her much of what had passed since they 
parted at Florence, while still there was a lingering 
thought that he might yet be tempted to join the Romish 
communion, and thus claim Eleanor's hand on the only 
terms on which Eleanor, with all her love for him, would 
listen to his afl^ction. And then he entered on his plans ; 
told her why he had remained in Hawkstone privately, 
partly in his dread of meeting her until all his arrange- 
ments were settled, but chiefly that he might compare 
by himself the real circumstances of his two estates, and 
decide which he should part with, that he mi^ht reside 
entirely on the other. 

" You know," he told her, and Eleanor looked up to 
him with a pride which she no longer attempted to dis- 
guise, *Uhat I hold tho possession of land a most solemn 
and responsible trust. A lardlord is the king of the soil, 
and as a king, he cannot ha '^e a divided empire without 
VOL. I. — 7* 
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' doing injiMtice to one portion of it or the Other. I liave, 
tlier^ore, resolved to sell my estates in Yorkshire, They 
are quiet, comparatively happy, compared with these ; 
here every thing is turbulent, and fiill of evil, I fear of 
serious danger. And I have chosen to station myself 
here, and by God's help, I hope to try what can be done 
in one little spot, at least, to save us from the iniquities, 
and follies, and approaching curses, of this unhappy land 
— done, he said (and once more a pang went to Eleanor^s 
heart, but he was resolved that, cost what it may, his de- 
cision should be definitely known), " done as a Protes- 
tant may do it— as a devoted son of the English branch of 
the Holy Catholic Apostolical Church may hope to do, and 
may pray for God's blessings on his labors." 

" May you have them, Emest,",was her only reply. 
" And you shall have my prayers, and you will give mc 
yours ?" 

He said nothing, but pressing her hand, led her to 
the carriage, which had just drawn up, and the meeting 
was over. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

The carriage rolled away ; turned down the sycamoito 
avenue out of sight ; and then it was, that Ernest felt the 
struggle which he had been making. The excitement 
was gone : the delight of seeing her, of walking by her, 
witnessing the purity and elevation of her thoughts, feel- 
ing that she loved him, though she could never be his— 
the consciousness that he was sacrificing himself to 
what he ' believed his duty — all seemed to vanish Avith 
her, and a cold dreary blank fell upon his heart. The 
very sun itself, and the bright landscape which hid 
soothed him so before, now became melancholy and 
inanimate. The whole of life seemed stretched before 
him as along, dreary, tedious waste. And more than 
once his resolutions failed ; more than once an evil 
tempter whispered to him, that fbnns of faith were not 
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edsential to religion ; that charity was the essence of 
pteQr ; that opinions are not controllable, and, therefiire, 
are not to be censured ; that marriage is a civil cere- 
fioony, convenient and conducive to ^e tranquillity and 
morality of states, but that no solemn spiritual union is 
implied in it, which should prevent it from joining as one 
body those of difierent communions in spirit, or rather, a 
living member of the Church and one who was cut off 
from its fountain of life by heathenism, or heresy, or 
schism. Happily he had been well taught, and he repelled 
the suggestions manfully. 

And now we must ask forgiveness for a long, a very 
long parenthesis, to interpret much that has passed, and 
all that is to come. 

Some outline of Ernest's history the reader must have 
gathered already. He was the only child of Lady 
Esther : as such, and as heir to the large Yilliers' pro- 
perty, he was reared up from his in&ncy in habits of 
command, which, but for the watchfol care and discipline 
of his mother, would have moulded him into a little 
tyrant. He had within him the proud haughty spirit of 
all the Villierses. Around him he saw nothing but ob- 
sequiousness to his wishes, and a stiff, ceremonious mode 
of life, not relaxed, but rather increased by the strict 
adherence of Lady Esther to the principles of the Roman 
Catholic Church. So long as he continued as a child under 
her care, his imperious disposition was kept down by hex 
rigid but afiectionate superintendence. But when the 
Oeneral, soured in temper by pecuniary embarrassments, 
and incapable of sympathising with her devotional ha- 
bits, insisted on executing the miserable condition pro 
posed at their ill-assorted union, of bringing up the boy^ 
in the religion of the father, and the girls under the 
wing of the mother, Ernest was taken fi*om her and 
f^ced first under a well-intentioned but injudicious tutor, 
who endeavored to eradicate any seeds of Popery which 
might have been implanted by his mother's influence, and 
to form him to habits of religion by violent appeals 
to his feelings, and by continual theological controversy, 
which his mind was not capable >f bearing ; for few 
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persons seem to understand, in the education of chUdren^ 
that the religious frame of mind, not the religious 
knowledge, is the effect to be sought for — ^that a child's 
religion consists not in quoting texts of scripture, or in 
making long prayers, but in reverencing, loving, and 
obeying the parents and teachers whom God has placed 
over them ; in worshipping God through them and in 
them ; and seeing Him dimly and faintly beyond them 
as a mystery, and only as a mystery, which gradually 
clears up into open day, as obedience to His earthly 
representatives prepares the heart and soul for obeying 
Himself. Young as Ernest was, his feelings were 
chilled rather than warmed by these efibrts to excite 
them. And with a sagacity common to children, ho 
soon detected the latent weaJkness, and even insincerity, 
which must exist, wherever there is an habitual forced 
efibil to excite religious fooling by outward professions 
of it. He was, in fact, even as a child, disgusted with reli- 
gion ; and, if at any times he thought of it with pleasure, 
it was in the recollection of his mother— of the little 
simple hymns which he had learned at her knee, of her 
own unaffected devotions, of the prayers rather than the 
preaching which formed her religious exercises, both by 
herself and with him, and especially of that tone of un- 
hesitating, unsuspecting authority with which she always 
spoke, and which, he kaeyr not how, seemed wanting in 
his tutor's admonitions. 

From hb tutor's he was sent to Eton. And at 
Eton, as he rose to the 4op of the school, his talents 
developed themselves gradually, and with them the 
imperiousnessof his temper, which made him stand aloof 
from the rest of his companions, and confine himself to 
the society of one friend who was of a similar disposition 
to himself; and which soon brought him the reputation of 
a haughty and overbearing boy. And yet Ernest was 
not overbearing in the common sense of the word. To 
weaker boys he was kind and gentle ; to the generality, 
careless ; to his superiors, really haughty. His compan- 
ions dbliked him, and the masters could not understand 
him. And there was only one occasion, a rebellion! 
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on which he came forward prominentlj, and by abokL 
indepeudent act, which set all the school at defiance, 
prevented considerable mischief. But for the most part 
he lived alone ; his walks were solitary, his reading 
generally at night, when others were gone to bed. He 
seldom joined in games ; and when he did, it seemed to * 
be as if in scorn of himself^ though no one excelled him 
in any sport which he chose to undertake. 

From Eton he came to Oxford. And still the same ^ 
reserved and exclusive mood made him regarded with 
fear by inferior men, and with dislike by nearly alL 
'I'he one or two friends, indeed, who were admitted to 
his rooms, spoke of him with enthusiasm. But when 
thrown into general society there was a sarcastic expres- 
sion about his lips, a thoughtfiil irony in his language, 
and a gloominess on his brow> which repelled every 
approach. Gloominess, we said, for Ernest was far from 
happy. He had nothing to fill his mind. Ordinary 
follies and dissipations he had none, for he had too much 
pride. Against worse excesses he was saved by the 
daily and almost hourly recollection of his mother, whose 
picture hung over his fire-place, and who seemed, to his 
fitncy, to embody the perfection of pure, delicate, dignified, 
and commanding woman. He made no eiSbrt to obtain 
any distinction ; left competitors whom he might easily 
have vanquished to carry ofi* prizes without rivalship, 
chalked out a line of reading for himself, and attended to 
his lectures only sufficiently to avoid censure. He 
always took his place in the class-room on one seat, 
rather out of sight, which no one else ventured to ap- 
propriate ; and when a tutor spoke to him, he answered 
with a reserve which, without the slightest disrespect, 
discouraged all attempts to gain his confidence. And 
in the mean time his imagination was running wild in an ^ 
endeavor to find some realization for dreams of ambition, 
and knowledge, and goodness, without which life seemed 
to him a waste. Around him all was mean and petty, 
— ^meaner and pettier the more it was compared with the 
marks of giants' hands and giants' intellects stamped 
upon those remains of past generations, beneath the shade 
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of wbich he was living. He 6aw statesmen succeeding 
to the helm of the greatesft empire formed by man, and 
yet bowing to each gust of popular clamor, dreading to 
assert a truth or hazard a principle ; hiding in ^Ise 
shame or fiilser fear the grandeur of their own destina- 
tioh, and breaking and frittering up a glorious system 
in vain attempts to purchase (mm a mob) secu- 
rity for the superstructure by surrendering instal- 
ments of the feundation. Still nearer he beheld in his 
own university, a ccHigeries of grand incorporations 
armed with wealth, talent, influence and dignity, capable 
of commanding the education of the country, of beating, 
as it were, almost as the heart and pulse of the British 
empire, and of spreading its arms to grasp on every side 
the command of all its moral movements : and yet no 
grand scheme of improvement— 410 organized resistance 
to the mischiefs which were gathering on the country — 
scarcely a recognition or sense of the awfiil responsibU- 
ities laid by Providence on the rulers of such a body, 
seemed to break the dullness and repose in which the 
constituted authonties of Oifdrd clung to the narrow 
lines of existing associations and habits. ''What,'^ 
"thought Villiers to himself, "what wbuld Oxford have 
'been made at such a crisis in the hands of Pq>ery I" 
Nor, when he turned to his bookshelves, filled as tibey 
•were at each return of the season with the newest publi- 
cations, and searched through on each fresh arrival to 
discover some satisfiw^on to his longing after energy 
aind power, didhe find what he required. Novels, reviews, 
magazines, irvanpery histories, autobiographies, Scotch 

-metaphysics, and, still worse, Scotch oeconomics, met 
bim till he turned from them with loathing. Once 

~ he caught with delight at one of Carlyle's publications ; 
and plunged into a course of German studies, till here, 
also, he discovered the same hollowness, and vanity, and 
coldness, though masked under a more pretending mys- 
ticism. And his final refuge lay in the old and great 
writers of Greece, whose empire over the human mind 
he seemed to share, tis he was enabled to stand by their 
side, and to appreciate the justness of ^eir conquests 
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Ffom l^iilDisophj (the step was necessary) lie came upon 
Theology. And the controversy of the day, which 
brought before hhn as the tme prominent object the 
Image of the Church, seized at onc<) upon his mind, 
and opened to his ^cy all that he had so long been 
dreaming of. Here, then, was the power for which his 
heart was yearning, and for which all Nature seemed to ' 
cry aloud, — a power divine, though upon earth, bearing 
in its hands the keys of Truth, opening and closing at 
will the fountain springs of good and evil, swa3nng the 
hearts of men, and overruling the oscillations of their 
reason, and capable of binding into one the straggling 
elements of society, till all affections should be absorbed 
in one object, and every movement subdued to one law. 
It was a grand conception for a grand mind ; and from 
the moment that Villiers realized it, he became an 
altered being. A load seemed to have been taken - 
from his breast ; the world wore a brighter aspect ; lifo 
had an object, and reasoning a foundation in truth. He 
• could now venture to do what before he had often feared 
to do-— to think and to inquire into the destinies of man > 
and the Providence of God. And it was in this frame of 
mind, before he had time or opportunity to study the 
realization of his idea in the history of the Church, and 
to penetrate deeply into the differences of the various 
communities of Christians, that he was sunmioned to 
join his &ther at Rome. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

It was a warm and brilliant evening, about a month 
after his arrival there, that he stood on the steps which 
lead up to the Palace of the Senators ; but not alone. 
With him, but a little retired behind him, and watching 
him with deep earnestness, stood a pale, calm, silent 
figure, in the garl of a Roman ecchsiastlc. His thin 
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lips were compressed in thought; his eyes, deep set, and 
filled with a singular lustre, were fixed on every move- 
ment of Villiers ; his hands were not merely crossed on 
his breast, but clasped and folded, it seemed in prayer , 
and over all his face, on which high intellectual power 
and purity was stamped, there was spread a chastened 
yet ardent humility, strongly contrasted with the bold and 
commanding contemplativeness of his companion's eye. 
One seemed bowed down by a weight above him, be- 
neath which he nevertheless moved with power and 
willingness, not without enjoyment ; the other stood 
as loi3 and monarch of all around him, free and bold to 
move in any direction, to search into any mysteries, to 
mould everything according to his will. 

" And this, then," said Villiers, after a long silence, 
^'this is the Capitol — the Capitol of Romulus andNuma, 
of Scipio and Marius, of Cicero and Augustus, And 
here, then, was the throne of the world !" 

And as he turned to look upon the paltry modem 
edifices by which it is disfigured, a slight tinge of sar- 
casm fell from his look upon his companion. 

'' And there," said his companion, stretching out 
his arm toward the dome of St. Peter's, " there is the 
Capitol — ^the Capitol of Rome and of all Christians!" 

" And where," asked Villiers, " are its triumphs ?" 

" Not," said his companion, and his eyes turned up to 
Heaven, — ^^ not where our heathen triumphs have now 
passed for ever. Those which are gone are passed into 
heaven, and those which are upon earth are before you. 
Look," he said, and pointed to a long procession of pil- 
grims (it was a year of jubilee) which was winding its 
way between the colonnades of St. Petei-'s. 

As Villiers turned to look at his companion, his eye 
met from him a steady, piercing, but sad and anxious 
gaze ; and even his own proud spirit quailed before him. 
Neither of them spoke for some minutes ; and the si- 
lence seemed scarcely broken by the deep and almost 
internal thrilling, low voice with which the ecclesiastic 
asked him when he intended to leave Rome. Villiers 
felt that a fascination was upon him — ^bow, or from 
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whence, he scarcely knew — and he tried to break it 
by answering coldly, " In a week." But the effort was 
vain. 

'^ And you will go from hence," said his companion, 
still in the same charmed voice, "to Athens ?" 

" Yes," said Villiers ; and he afl^cted to answer as if 
he did not feel the spell. "I must tread the ground where 
Plato taught ; where Socrates died ; where iEJschylus 
dreamed ; and where the people that have subdued the 
mtnds of ages are now lying in the dust. Athens has 
been before me, as the first place of my pilgrimage, ever 
since I read the Phaedo." 

" You have visited, then," continued the ecclesiastic, 
** the tombs of the Holy Apostles. You have studied all 
the wonders of that art, and the history of that wisdom, 
with which this place has enlightened the earth. Have 
you descended into the Catacombs ?" 

Villiers felt all that was meant, and singly answered 
"Yes." 

"And from Athens," continued his companion in 
the same low unearthly voice, " you will go to Delphi, 
the oracle of the heathen world, to Egypt, to the Py- 
ramids." 

" I hope to do so," answered Villiers. 

" To stand," continued his companion, " on the sum- 
mit of mighty structures, on which the storms of ages 
have beaten, and beaten in vain ; and to bring before your 
eye at one glance the mystery of time absorbed in eter- 
nity — of change coeval with immortality?" 

" Such have been my thoughts," said Villiers. 

" And such are mine," replied his companion. " But 
I need not quit this spot. Are we not at this moment at 
the Oracle of the Christian World — at the Pyramids of 
human empire— one and the same empire, whether 
its throne be placed on one side of the Tiber or the 
other ?" 

Villiers made no answer, but the thought struck deep ,* 
and his companion k^ew it, and refrained from disturbing 
it for some minutes. 

" You are young," he contiiued at last ; " who would 
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hove eipected thbughts so deep from one so yodng ? * H&te 
you erer thought that, as time may be swallowed tip in 
eternity, and yet both co-exist together, so extension may 
ne swallowed up, and space aU but annihilated, and yet 
^xist ? You have railroads in England," — ^aiwi a &iBt 
contemptuous smile played on his cold lips : ^^ are you not 
iroud of them, as triumphs over the greatest of fetters 
*ast on man's soul by God, the fetters of space ?" 

** They are grand proofe," replied ViUiers, " of the 
power and dignity of man." 

" Yes," replied his companion ; " to see beyond the 
vision of the eyes, to hear beyond the hearing of the ears, 
to stretch out our arms over the world, removing moun- 
tains and bridging oceans without moving fr(»n our place 
— ^is not this ubiquity, and is not ubiquity an attribute tC 
Deity? And so for as science and machinery enable 
man to realize this problem, so far they bring him nearer 
to the perfection of his nature. It is, indeed, a wonder. 
Look," he said, and he took from his pocket a packet of 
letters ; '* one post this morning has brought me letters 
from every quarter of the ^obe." And vdth calmness 
free fit>m aU ostentation he showed Yilliers the post- 
marks on nearly twenty. 

" Your correspondence is extensive," said Villiers. 
" Must you reply to them all? " 

^ They must be replied to," said his companion, (and 
VOliers observed that he did not say " I must reply,") 
« to-day." 

"I observed one," said Villiers, "from England; 
from a place well known to me— frrom Hawkstcme. May 
I ask if you know any one there ? '* 

The ecclesiastic slightly colored, and, simply saying 
that his letter vras accidentally put into the post there, 
he proposed that they should descend the steps of the 
Capitol, and pass on to the Campo Vaccino. 

The conversation of that hour sunk deep into the 
mind of die ambitious, thoughtful, imaginative Villiers. 
The next day and the next found him again with Ms 
friend, who had been introduced to him, soon afler his 
ar rival, as a countryman <^ his own, belonging to the 
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Englk^ College; and had contrived, wit^ut anj appear- 
ance of intrusion, and as sought for rather than as seek- 
ing him, to become his daily companion. Without any 
seeming design, soinetiroes in the pursuit of amusement, 
sometimes in a plan of study, sometimes by accidental 
coincidences, Villiers found himself through the means 
of Macarthy, brought into contact with- all that could 
most engage the auctions and stimulate the imagination 
hi the papal city. All its ancient lore was even more 
Auniliar to Macarthy than to himself. When Villiers 
entered with avidity on an examination of its ruins, 
Macarthy seemed to have made them for years his 
&vorite study. He carried him to unexplored recesses, 
illustrated half-obliterated inscriptions, brought forth from 
an inexhaustible memory quotation on quotation; and 
whenever Villiers was at a loss for a point of history, if 
Macarthy omitted for the time to supply the Information, 
he was sure the next day to revert accidentally to it, and 
to show that he was master of that subject. Villiers did 
not know that the paleness of his cheek and thinness of 
his frame were due partially to the midm'ght studies with 
which he prepared himself to be in all points the assistant, 
and at the same time the master of his companion. Th'> 
versatility and multiplicity of his talents (still withcac 
officiousness, or bustle, or ostentation, for Macarthy was 
discharging what he conceived a duty to his superiors, 
not thinking of himself,) engaged even more the admira- 
tion of Villiers. If Villiers expressed an admiration for 
Dante, in a few days Macarthy would lead romid the 
cimversation to him, and pour forth stanza after stanza of 
his most exquisite poetry. If he proposed to devote a day 
to the sculptures of the Vatican, the morning slipped past 
unheeded, as Macarthy illustrated their histodry with 
anecdotes and theories of art At one time Villiers 
expressed an inclinaticm to play billiards, and to his 
surprise, when afler some days' delay, Macarthy allowed 
him to find a taUe, and after some reluctance was induced 
himself to play, Villiers was beaten by him. One law 
Macarthy seemed to have laid down to himsel£ He 
never entered on any subject, nor to<^ part in an] pursuit 
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in whidi he was n<A ViUien' miperior. Villiera was 
young ; and the society of Rome at that time was gajr 
and brilliant. Without any departure from propriety or 
clerical gravity, Macarthy did not hesitate to share it 
with him, and whatever attention was paid to the hand- 
some, and noble, and wealthy Englishman, Macarthy 
was not long in any company without drawing the chi^ 
interest round himself and bringing Villiers to stand 
beside him, the spectator and admirer of his power. But 
Villiers one day spcke with enthusiasm of the austerities 
of a monastic lilb ; and by some seemingly natural and 
accidental circumstance, he was led to call on Macarthy 
late on a cold wintry night, and found him without a fire, 
with a single candle to light his studies, his solitary meal 
evidently untasted, and the door of his bedroom open, 
through which Villiers could not avoki seeing a rude 
hair shirt, not displayed, but apparently lying casuallyi 
ready to be put on. And let us do Macarthy justice. In 
all that he did, however calculated to raise himself in 
the eyes of Villiers, there was neither afi^ctation nor 
selfishness. He was placed by those to whom he had 
sworn obedience, and whom he regarded in the place of 
his Heavenly Master, to play a part, to accomplish a 
work, and that work the mscination of Villiers : and as 
the whole powers of his mind were thrown into his duty, 
the affections of his heart became involved likewise. 
And Villiers could not have found in the world one who 
more dearly loved him, or would have sacrificed for him 
more readily all that he valued, excepting only the one 
absorbing interest of his society and his Church. He 
could not witness Macarthy's private devotions ; but they 
were never uttered without prayers, and often tears for 
him — prayers that he might one day be brought home to 
the bosom of what Macarthy deemed the true Church, 
and that Macarthy himself might be the instrument of 
his salvation. One night, when they were making an 
expedition in the Abruzzi, and were compelled to occupy 
the same room, Villiers was startled to hear his name 
repeated again and again in the disturbed dreams of his 
compani(»i, in tones of afiectionate anxiety, and mixed 
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with entreacbs for blessings on him, which went to 
Villers' heart. At another time, as they were crossing 
a winter torrent in the niountains, Villiers* foot had 
slipped from a wet rock, and he was plunged headlong 
in the stream, incapable, from the fury of the waters, of 
exerting his powers of swimming. In a moment Macar- 
thy was by his side, and by their joint ef&rts he reached 
the bank. From that day the charm was completed ; 
and it began to woi^. 

" How are you advancing?" was the question put 
soon after to Macarthy by the superior of his Order. 
" Why did you not bring him here last night, to see the 
washing of the feet of the pilgrims? " 

Macarthy sighed, and answered, '^ that he had every 
hc^ of bringing Villiers over in time, but that his was 
not a mind to be dealt with rudely." And while he 
irttered these words, something of pain and shame flushed 
across his face, as if, even in the conversion of a sou], 
trickery and artifice were unworthy either of man or of 
the Gospel. And, indeed, nothing but Macarthy's real 
and deep belief in the rectitude of his own views, which 
gave warmth and sincerity even to his most elaborate 
manoeuvres, could have prevented Villiers from detecting 
and revolting against his ingenious artifices. 

At one time, Macarthy would take him to an hos- 
pital, where, among the sick and dying, instead of un- 
feeling hirelings taken from the lowest orders, he saw 
young and delicate women habited in a religious dress, 
and ministering with tenderness and devotion to the 
poorest sufferers. And as they came out, penetrated 
with the spectacle, Macarthy would ask, as if inquiring- 
ly, whether there was any thing of the kind in London, 
or, as he would correct himself, among the Protestant 
sects. 

Another morning, the newspapers had brought woru 
that some treaty of commerce had opened a port in 
China to European settlers. And scarcely a day elap- 
sed before Macarthy called on Villiers, to tell him that 
he might now have an opportunity of witnessing the 
consecration of a bishop, which was to take placa im« 
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meeyately. ^ We are sending out a bishop and sev^t 
missionaries to China," he said, quietly, 

" So soon ?" asked Villiers. 

'* And are we to leave the poor heathen a day^" 
asked Macarthy^igravely, ^without preaching to them 
the Gospel?" 

^^ And how can you manage this ?" asked Villiers. 
'* In England, it would take years even to prqx>8e such 
a plan, much more to complete it." 

** We have our colleges," answered Macarthy, " and 
devoted men always ready to go in bodies wherever they 
are sent. We are not under the crown." 

And Villiers was silent, but he treasured up the fikct. 
Oftentimes Macarthy would speak to him of his mother, 
as of one with whose character he was &,miliar ; and 
as the tears came into Villiers' eyes at the recc^ection 
of her sainted life and sainted death-bed, Macarthy 
would turn aside : and not in affectation or hypocrisy, 
but in deep unfeigned pain, would silently breathe a 
prayer, that the son might yet be restored to the com- 
munion of the mother ; ajad Villiers understood his 
thoughts. 

'* Perhaps," said Macarthy to him one evening, " you 
had better not come to-morrow, as usual, to hear the 
music in our chapel. There is a commemoration of the 
dead ; and one name you would hear mentioned in our 
prayers, which might affect you painfully. Lady Esther 
was a benefectress to our Order. And I fear," he con^ 
tinned, " you could not join with us in praying for her 
now." 

It was almost the only bitter word which Macarthy 
had ever used, but it went to Villiers' heart. 

At another time, when Macarthy perceived that his 
friend was suffering under depression of spirits, and with 
the aeuteness habitual to his Order had discerned that 
there was something on his mind — some remorse which 
required to be calmed — Macarthy led him through a 
church by a confessional, where a penitent was kneel- 
ing. Something induced him to stop to look at a piece 
of sculpture, and to decipher a long inscription ; and. 
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as ho glanced round to observe Villiersy he saw that the 
shaft had struck him. They left the church, neither of 
them speaking : not a word passed till they found them- 
selves in the open Campagna, beneath the solitary sky ; 
and, as Macarthy sat down to rest hipself on the frag- 
ment of an old ruin, Villiers, with a deep groan, knelt 
down befi)re him ; and, hiding his £ice m his lap, en. 
treated him to hear his confession. A by-stander might 
have observed a look of joy and exultation in M acarthy's 
lustrous eye pass into tenderness and sorrow, almost into 
a tear, as he bowed his head down upon Villiers, and 
prayed to God bless him ; but he knew too well the art 
of fiiscination. 

" No," he replied to Villiers. " I understand you ; 
I know your wants ; I mourn for you ; but I cannot give 
you reliefl Your faith, if so it may be called, repudiates 
that holy sacrament, cuts you off from that blessing to 
penitent sinners, and you must bear the burden ; I cannot 
relieve you. If you need confession, and can conscien- 
tiously receive absolution, you should have recourse to 
your own clergy. There is Mr. De Courcy, who 
preaches at your chapel." And he named a young, 
gay, fashionable clergyman, who, nominally under the 
pretext of his health, but in reality to indulge his amuse- 
ments, affected to take the spiritual charge of the English 
residents at Rome, by reading prayers to them on a 
Sunday, and rehearsing a sermon of Blair's. 

No physician watching the crisis of a deadly disorder 
ever studied so deeply each shade of symptom ; touched 
so delicately on every spring which could work a favor- 
able change, gave himself up so completely to the per- 
plexities of a varying and complicated disease, as Ma- 
carthy, preserving all the time a profound silence on 
any point of controversy, watched over Villiers. Villiers 
had launched one day with enthusiasm into the vision of 
an empire placed in the hands of one great mind, 
unshackled by the fetters of a popular government, and 
devoted with honesty and self-devotion to the good of 
mankind. The same afternoon, Macarthy stopped in 
their walk at the gate of one of the colleges in Rome ; 
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and, after some little delay, they were led into a small 
cell. The stone floor simply matted over, the single 
wooden chair, the simple deal table covered with papers 
and books, the image of the Virgin under a niche, with 
a lamp burning betore it, and the fireless hearth, even 
in the midst of winter, were familiar to Villiers ; and he 
felt no surprise. But he was not prepared for the noble 
and almost awful figure of the occupant of that humble 
apartment ; fi>r the command with which he raised him- 
self from his seat, and bestowing no look on Macarthy, 
who stood trembling in his presence, pointed to a map of 
the earth before him, and with his eye fixed upon Vil- 
liers — ^'* Beware!" he said; "young man, remember 
that it is nothing to gain the whole world, and to 
lose your own soul." He then waved his hand for 
them to withdraw ; and Villiers learned from his still 
awed companion, that he had seen the general of the 
Jesuits. 

There were many Germans at Rome ; and Villiers, 
who did not understand the German language, endea- 
vored to converse with them in Latin. 

" Oh ! " sighed Macarthy, " if but one language 
could be spread over the whole world, to unite us all to- 
gether in our devotions as in our converse, would it not 
be a blessing ? Would it not almost repeal the curse of 
Babel r 

They spent morning after morning before the works of 
art, with which every palace in Rome is filled ; and while 
other curious visitants passed rapidly through the galleries, 
some chatting idly on common matters, others scanning, 
with absurd pretensions to criticism, the grandest works 
of the great masters of painting and sculpture, and 
others lounging lazily on so&s to gaze, through opera- 
glasses, on the sufferings of saints, and admire the 
anatomy of the muscles in the form of a crucified Redeem- 
er, Macarthy would draw Villiers apart, and fix him 
before some figure of the Blessed Virgin ; tell him how 
in its softness and its dignity it was a type of the Church; 
and, as he watched the picture, drawing into itself, by 
degrees, the thoughts and aftections of his companion. 
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MacartKy asked himself how any system of reli^on could ! 
rule the heart of man which did not appeal to his imagi^ \ 
nation through his senses. With great care and judg 
ment he withdrew Villiers from the popular spectacles 
of religious ceremoniesi and from eVery thing which 
could suggest to him the too painRil system of artifice ^ 
and deception with which Popery amuses and controls 
its followers. He showed him no relics ; led him 
through no tawdry churches ; carefully prevented his 
reading any popular books of devotion ; spoke soberly 
and sadly on some impostures, which at the time were 
claiming to oe miracles ; and only on one occasion had 
committe<« a mistake, when Villiers had remarked with 
some severity on the exhibition of a dirty doll hung 
round with beads, and crowned with paper flowers, 
before which a crowd of market-women were paying 
their devotions. He had made a fiiint apology for it — 
the usual apology of Popery — Poptdus vult decipi a 
decipiatur. But the indignant and astonished look with 
which Villiers turned round to see if he were speaking 
seriously, — ^his demand to know whether God has given 
to the Church commission to deceive, — to do evil that 
good might come,— to rule by lies, — as they startled Ma- 
carthy himself, threw him also on his guard : and though 
the principle had been laid deep in his own mind by the 
whole system of his religious education, he never broached 
it again. But to one spectacle in particular did M acarthy 
accompany his companion. It was the ceremony of the 
Pope's blessing the people in the great area before St. 
Peter's ; and as the venerable old man rose from his seat 
over the grand entrance, and the multitude fell down 
before him hushed into the profoundest silence, Macarthy 
felt Villiers kneeling by his side, and kneeling even after 
the cannon from St. Angelo had broken the trance, and 
the shouts and cries of the struggling crowd around them 
had dispelled the magic of that wondrous scene. But 
Macarthy did not lose the opportunity. The next day, 
as they parted, he left in Villiers' hand a note-book, 
closely and carefully written through. 

" Yesterday," he said, " we both were kneeling side 
VOL. I. — 8 
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hj side, I to receive the blessing, and you, I trust and 
believe, not scornfully resolved to reject it, of a pooi oM 
man. You think," he continued, " that the whole was a 
delusion. And if you did not love noe, you would de- 
spise me for becoming the slave of such an imposture aa 
the papal supremacy. This is the language of Pro- 
testants. I do not like that you should despise me. I 
have therefore brought together in this boc^ the testinoo- 
nies of antiquity — of Catholic antiquity," he repeated,— 
*' to the truth of our doctrine ; and, perhaps, you would 
like to look at them." 

The next morning Villiers received a note from 
bim, to say that he was called away suddenly from Rome. 
Days passed, weeks passed, two months passed, and 
Macarthy did not appear or write. He had planted the 
eeed securely, and he was too wise to stand by and dis- 
turb the process of germination. Villiers himself with 
the departure of his companion, disa{^)eared from the 
general society of Rome. He was intently occupied, in 
the mornings, in the libraries to which he could gain 
access, in his solitary walks involved in abstracted 
thoughts, and &r beyond midnight his lamp was seen 
burning in his room, till his countrymen of the Piazza di 
Spagna spoke of him as a prodigy of learning, or as a 
recluse soon likely to be involved in the net of Popery. 
One only Englishman might be seen with him at times, 
climbing feebly the steps of the Piazza, for he was just 
recovering from a long illness. And as the passers-by 
saw him, with Villiers' assistance, mounting the acclivity, 
and observed his sunken cheek and glassy eye, they 
ooai^ed him as one who would add another to the victims 
of the stranger's burial-ground. He was^a clergyman of 
middle age, bearing no marked character upon his features 
or figure, quiet, equable in temper, resigned and cheerful, 
as one whose past life had neither been ruffled by great 
shocks of sorrow, nor stained by memories of evil, and 
whose knowledge, accurate and sound rather than 
universal, had been obtained by a patient, steady, unde- 
viating coiurse of study, in which he was seeking not for 
the display of talent, or the satisfection of a presumptuous 
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curiosity, but to prove and develop truths wlnoh he had 
already embraced heartily under the teaching of his 
Church. In this good, simple-minded, sensible man, a 
type of the character of the English Church in general, 
ViHiers became deeply interested. His perfect simplicity, 
his freedom from ef!brt, his abstinence from all attempts 
to display himself or to influence others, the trantjuilUty 
with which he retired unnoticed in society, and the open- 
ness, not without thou^tfiilness and discretion, with 
which he spoke in private, fell upon Villiers with a degree 
of novelty and freshness. It was a relief after the 
depth and brilliancy which had marked the conversation 
oi Macarthy ; and from the profound carefulness with 
which his every movement seemed to have been regu- 
lated, as if some design and object lay beneath each 
action. But there were oAer bonds of union between 
them, and each week more and more time was spent 
by them together ; and as Beattie's health improved, 
before tables thickly strewed with books, till die day 
which brought to Villiers a letter from Macarthy. It 
was short, but ardent and aflfectionate. He apologized 
for not writing before, by the pressure of business ; made 
no allusion to anything which had passed between them, 
and only hoped that he should see Villiers as soon as 
he arrived in Rome ; or that, if he had left Rome, Villiers 
would carry with him, wherever he went, the remem- 
brance of one who dearly loved him. Villiers' brow 
worked painfully as he cast his eyes over the letter. He 
was in Beattie's room, immersed with him, as usual, in a 
pile of folios ; and as he laid the letter down, and rested 
his face upon his hands, Beattie looked up quietly, and 
saw by the close pressure of his fingers that he was 
engaged in some internal struggle. At last he recovered 
himself^ and simply saying that it was a letter from 
Macarthy, who would be in Rome next week, he resumed 
his writing. 

On that day week Macarthy arrhred in Rome. If 
any one had imagined from his absence or his silence 
that he had lost sight of Villiers, he woidd have done 
him grievous injustice. His absence had been contrived 
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for the very purpose of giving free unsuspected scope 
to the working of the suggestions which he had made 
to him. A double time had been allotted to the prayers 
in which he entreated a blessing upon his labors, and as 
he fondly deemed it, upon the head of his friend, by his 
restoration to the unity <^ the Church. His asceticism 
was increased, his voluntary penances made more severe. 
And though, too often, a chill and deadness of feeling 
hung upon him as if his devotions woidd be unheard, at 
times he mistook the excitement and enthusiasm of over- 
wrought sensibility for a divine inspiration within, and 
solaced himself already with the thought of embracing 
his friend, as his own work, and as such, adding him 
as a worthy conquest to the triumphs of his idolized 
Society. His heart beat as he entered the gates of Rome. 
It throbbed quicker, under an outward veil of perfect 
composure, as he ascended the staircase to his apartment, 
almost expecting that Villiers would be there to meet 
him. But the room was empty, the evening passed, 
and Villiers arrived not. The next day came, and though 
Macarthy remained within, listening to every step that 
approached his door, it closed in blankness and dis- 
appointment, and all his dreams seemed vanished. And 
yet, in what way an honest ardent mind like Villiers,* 
bent upon simple truth, and ready from inclination to 
receive it, could escape from the overwhelming evidence 
which Macarthy believed that he had placed before him 
in favor of the fundamental article of his own religious 
creed, it was hard to imagine. Should he go himself and 
seek Villiers ? But Macarthy was too proud to seek 
where he desired to be sought, and too prudent to risk 
repulsion by an officious over-zealous attempt to attract. 
The third rooming relieved his anxiety in some degree. 
It brought him a little note, simple and cold, and avoiding 
even the usual formal expressions of regard — ^to say, that 
if Macarthy was disengaged, Villiers would come to him 
that evening ; and he did come. But, from the first 
moment of his appearance, Macarthy saw that all his 
feelings were changed, and that something had occurred 
to break the spell of his own personal influence over him, 
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and that YiUiers v/as no longer his captive. The fbrmhL 
apology, the hand. laid coldly in his own, and su^ring 
motionless the pressure of Macarthy's — a pressure which 
Macarthy instantly checked — sufficiently told the tale 
of some secret estrangement. Macarthy's pride came 
at once to cover his disappointment, and enabled him to 
meet the cold and severe look of Villiers with equal 
reserve and self-possession. 

" I am come, Mr. Macarthy," said Villiers, and his 
voice faltered as he said Mr., and something of his former 
tenderness seemed returning, — " I am come to replace 
in your hands a little book, which you were good enough 
to trust me with before you left Rome. You intended, I 
am well aware, that I should study it thoroughly, and I 
hope, therefore, you will excuse me if I have interleaved 
it, and added to it suggestions and corrections of my 
own." And as he placed the volume in Macarthy's 
hand, and met Macarthy's eyes, surprised, and yet 
unflinchingly fixed to meet his, some misgiving arose in 
Yilliers's mind as to the justice of his severity. Macarthy 
said nothing, but opened the book. He found it, indeed, 
interleaved, interlined, filled with MS. notes in Yilliers's 
handwriting, and with references, which had evidently 
been drawn firom a very deep and extensive course of 
reading. 

" And is there," said he, "anything in this book, Mr. 
YiUiers, which should have worked the change which I 
cannot but perceive — anything which should destroy our 
former regard for each other ? It was drawn up with a 
very dififerent intention." 

" I do believe it," replied Villiers ; " I cannot have 
been insensible to your anxiety, a well-meant but ill-regu- 
lated anxiety, to win me over to your own form of religion. 
I neither complain nor condemn. It is a good and a 
Christian zeal, when conducted with reverence for truth ; 
but I do lament, lament bitterly, Macarthy, that you 
should have endeavored to convert me, even to what you 
believe to be the truth, by an imposture." 

Macarthy's color leaped into his face, and he half 
itarted from h*s chair, biit sat down again, confronting 
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YfSXien with an open indigiiaiit look wkkk deonaded 
explanation* 

"May I asV said Villiers, "if this coUecdon of 
autborities and testimonies to the doctrine which jou 
desire to impress on noe was compiled by yourself from 
the original writers ?" 

"It was made," said Maearthy, "as I intended to 
express at the time I cave it to you, from our own contro- 
versialists. I wished jcia to see the line of argument 
which they adopted, and the evidence on which they 
proceeded. 

" And you have never verified them yourself?'' sud 
Villiers. 

"I have not," replied Macarthy ; **^I have n^seif 
fidth in ray teachers, and am willing to accept their state- 
ments. It is our practice, and our first lesscMi, to discard 
doubt in the honesty and correctness of those who are 
placed to rule over us." 

"And as & collection from your controversialiflts yon 
gave it te me ?" said Villiers. 

"Most assuredly," replied Macarthy. "I never 
Imagined that you would mistake it for aigrthing else,^ or 
myself for a man of so much learning*" 

ViMers's &ce in a moment resumed all its ok) cheer- 
fiilness and afiTection, " I have done you wtgb^j Ma» 
earthy, a grievous wrong ; but you must forgive me ;" and 
he stretched out his hand, which Macarthy met fuid took, 
but did not press, for he was ofifended as weU as amazed. 

" I did you a grievous wrcmg, dear Macarthy," conr 
tinned Villiers, " and I must make a fiill reparation for it." 

" May I ask first," said Macarthy, " for an explmiation 
of this rather singular conduct ?" 

"Macarthy," said Villiers, "when I fiarst tock up 
your volume, I was overpowered with the accumulation 
of evidence which it brought to bear on your fevorite 
dogttA* I found an array of names, whose audiority it 
was impossible to dispute; distinct enimciation of the 
doctrine fi*om the earliest times, which no art could 
BMsinterfHret ; and quotation on quotation which, it seemed 
c^ew; no of^peate testknony could overGome, or even 
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bdafico. For one day you had concpiered me. But I 
happened to return to it, and to light on a passage quoted 
from St. Cyprian, a striking and overwhelming testimony, 
as you have there extracted it, to the papal supremacy. 
A copy of St. Cyprian was lying, may I not say provi- 
dentially, by me, and I turned to the passage in the 
original. What was my astonishment to find that the 
words on which necessarily turned the whole jwopriety 
of the application of his expressions to the See of Rome, 
were acknowledged as a well-known interpolation even 
by the Romanist editor, and were carefiilly excluded from 
his text, — the very text, remember, to which your refer- 
ence was given." 

Macai^y's eye continued firmly facing Villiers ; and 
he proceeded. '^One discovery," he said, '^ of this kind 
induced me to examine further, — to examine laboriously 
and honestly, and not without assistance, but with a 
single desire to discover tiulli. And shall I tell you the 
resukr 

Macarthy begged him to proceed. 

*' I found," said Villiers, " that nearly every impor- 
tant passage was garbled in the same manner, and in the 
fitce of direct warnings against the corruptions, which 
corruptions it was impossible to doubt had been originally 
listened upon the text by papal transcribers and editors. 
I found that other passages which were not garbled were 
yet whi^y misapplied — that what the ancient Fathers 
had spoken of the whde Catholic Apostdic Church, 
without any restriction to the branches in communion 
with the Bishop of Rome, was employed as if those epi- 
thets had been used, as you abuse them now, exclusively 
to designate your own peculiar branch. I found that 
spurious documents were appealed to as genuine ; and 
obvious interpolations of whole sentences admitted with- 
out a hint or waining. I catalogued the list of author- 
ities, and affixed their dates, and to my astonishment 
discovered the art with which ancients and modems — 
Fathers of the Catholic Church and doctors of the Romish 
schools — ^were mixed together, to present an overwhelming 
catena of testimonies, out of which but two or three were 
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valid, as legitimate evidence. And when I compared the 
real accounts of the constitution of the Church in the 
ages which we are bound to follow with your own 
description of them, I could find little but direct contra- 
diction. Pardon me, Macarthy, i( as I read this compi- 
lation of forgeries and deceptions (for I can call it little 
else) and imagme^d you to have been the author of it, and 
this for the purpose of inducing me to embrace a system 
of religion based upon this one foundation, I did resent it, 
and did forget all that I had formerly ieh for you. When 
we have been deceived in one point, we suspect deceit in 
all. Before this, others endeavored to persuade me that 
^ pious frauds were an essential part of your system. But 
I never could willingly believe it. And when once 
there fell firom your lips that hateful maxim, Popvlus vuU 
decipi, et decvpiatur^ I persuaded myself that you were 
speaking in irony. May I believe so still, and that your 
controversialists alone are responsible for this cheat ? " 
M acarthy did not look up. A slight pang crossed him 
as he felt that the maxim so hateful to Villiers had been 
uttered by him, not in irony, but in sober seriousness ; 
and that if the imposition, of which he had been the un- 
intentional aider, was gross and enormous, it was still 
\ in perfect consistency with the principles of that dominion 
! over men by human arts, though for religious purposes, 
which his life was devoted to maintain. But the shock 
to his mind was great He received the book, carefiiUy 
locked it up, and then taking ViUiers's hand, '^ I never 
intended to deceive you," he said, simply ; " are we 
friends again]" 

And the pressure of ViUiers's hand showed that his 
confidence was restored. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

But in Macarthy's own mind confidence was not re- 
stored. Villiers from that hour made no attempt to 
resume the subject. Whatever fascination had be^i 
previously thrown around him by the apparent grandeur, 
unity and splendor of the Romish system, the discovery ^ 
of the hollowness and vanity of its ^damental assump- 
tion, and of the artifices with which it was supported, had 
dispelled the whole illusion. He now walked the streets 
of Rome almost with loathing, as a scene of imposition, 
pitiable and pardonable in the deceived, but frightful and 
impious in Uie deceivers. As he examined the doc- 
trinal errors of its system, ho could detect in all of them 
the element of popular influence which the lust of rule - 
required, and to which, and not to truth, it clung with 
such vigorous tenacity. And as he read the history of 
modem days, and especially of his own country since the 
Reformation, he could enter with heartier sympathy into 
the struggles, and compassionate with more indulgence 
the errors of the minds by which, in one portion of the 
globe, popery had been resisted and exterminated, though 
not without loss. But theology, as yet, had been taken 
up by him only as a theory — as a vision for the imagi- - 
nation ; and when the first vbion which he had formed 
broke up before his eyes, he was lefi in a state of dreary 
doubt and coldness, without any foundation on which to 
rest — any positive system, either to realize in himself or 
to inculcate upon others. The thought, therefore, of 
bringing Macarthy firom error, never occurred to him ; 
and even if it had occurred, the natural delicacy of his 
mind wodd hav^ shrunk from obtruding on a task to which 
he was not called, and for which he possessed little 
fitness. Even if he had undertaken it, what, according 
to his then views, could he ofier Macarthy in exchange 
for the system which he would abandon, and which, 
&lse and hollow as it was, was still a splendid &lsehood ? 
In the mean while Macarthy's own mind was working 
upon itself. It is not true that the quarrels of friends 
VOL. I. — 8* 
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are the renewal of friendship. Friendship is a delicate 
plant, and every rude touobr though it does not uproot, 
shakes and mars it. And the suspicion and resentment 
once felt by Villfers, though cast away at Macarthy's 
frank declaration, had left the shade of an e^il associatioa 
with his name, which, unreasonable as Yillierft confessed 
it to be, he could not altogether dti^l. Their inter* 
course became less fi*equent ; and Macarthy himself 
pleaded occupation and study in excuse f<»r it. And when 
they did meet, Yilliers was pained to see a mariied alter* 
ation in his manner and appearance. He became gra^ 
dually reserved and silent ; his mind was apparently 
engaged in abstracted and anxious IImmi^ ; and his eye 
was restless, and no longer possessed of that ^uigiidar 
power of penetration viridk which he used to fiuK^inate 
those witib whom he conversed. lines of care began td 
mark his countenance. From a frank, q>en apology of 
occupation, he seemed driven to find excuses for avoiding 
a meeting with Villters. If he came to him, it was lato 
in the evening ,* and in the day*time he never walked 
with him, as before. When ViUiers called on him, he 
evinced impatience and anxiety for hb departure. And 
at last, after having been informed severail times by the 
porter that Mr. Macarthy was not within, Yilliers received 
an embarrassed note from himself^ pleading that he was 
peculiarly circumstanced at present, and must deny him- 
self the pleasure of seeing him so often. YiUiers, of 
course acquiesced, with some surprise, and still more 
of ofrended pride. In his thoughts he charged Macarthy 
with foolish resentment at the refutation which had beea 
given to his polemical theories. Alas ! he litde knew the 
misery which he had caused to him, and the fiery trial 
through which he was now passing. Weeks had passed 
without his seeing him, when, on sending once more to 
know if Mr. Macarthy was in Rome, an answer was 
given that he had left it, and would not return for some 
Httle time ; and Yilliers gave up all hope of seeing him, 
and prepared himself for his journey to Naples. He was 
to depart the next morning. But before he quitted the 
Eternal City, he gave himself up to spend one mor« 
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evening among its ruins, to^stand once more by naoon- 
light on the steps of the Capitol, to listen once miH*e, in 
the cool silence, to the plashing of the finmtains among 
the colonnades of St. Peter, and to sit once more on the 
topmost range of the Coliseum— that image of the for- 
tuncB of Rome — that concentration of its wonderHil history, 
and still more wondrous character. 

The moonlight was streaming in masses through the 
dark piers of that gigantic structure. The distant hum 
of the Corso scarcely reached his ear as he ascended to 
a favourite point, from which hb eye could conunand the 
whole area. There was the enormous pile, reared by 
human art to gratify the meanest craving of an enormous 
ambition. There was the ground pollut^ with the blood 
of hireling gladiators, to slake that thirst for excitement, 
that avidity for power, which converted even the theatre 
of Rome into a butchery and chaniel-house. There was 
the scene of martyrdom ; and Villiers blessed himself 
that the day of persecution had passed for ever, till he re- 
membered the Inquisition. He sat immersed, not in 
thought, but in a dreamy, melancholy, trance-like stupor, 
under the immediate presence and eye, as it were, of an 
awful spirit, which seemed to fill and haunt the ruins. 
And he heard no step behind him till he was touched on 
the shoulder, and a low hollow voice sounded in his ear^ 
"Villiers— dear Villiers !" 

He turned round, and, disguised and enveloped in a 
large cloak, he saw Macarthy. As the moon emerged 
from a cloud and foil upon his foce, Villiers was shocked 
and startled to see its haggard cast and ashy hue. It was 
the image of secret anguish ; and every trace of cool- 
ness and resentment vanished from ViUiers's mind in 
compassion. 

«* You are ill," he said, ** Macarthy ; how came you 
here at this hour t They sent word to me, only yester- 
day, that you had left Rome." 

" Did they ?" said Macarthy. ** I knew nothing of it ; 
but thanks^be to heaven, I am here. I have escaped 
them. Oi5y you are yourself in danger. This is no 
safe place, he said, looking round him, "for any one. 
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much less for us. These dark passages and cells have 
a bad reputation ; and two men were stabbed 1^ them 
last week." 

Villiers knew it, but he was fearless. 

" I could not leave Rome," he said, " without once more 
coming here by moonlight. But you are ill, Macarthy 
dear Macarthy ; what is the matter ?" 

" Not ill," replied Macarthy, " not ill, only in tor- 
ment. But I have borne it. I have gone through the 
worst ; and if I can but breathe anodier air, Tshall be 
weU." 

** And what have you sufiered ?" said Villiers. 

" It is a long tale," replied the other, " and I have but 
a few moments. Hush!" he continued, "we are ob- 
served. Did you not see a figure moving round that 
comer. 

Villiers looked, but all was still. 

" There are two of us," he said ; " and we can 
have given no cause of ofience to any one. Be not 
alarmed." 

Macarthy drew breath more freely, but proceeded in 
a low voice, almost in a whisper — 

" You," he said, and his voice fiiltered tenderly — 
" you whom I loved so dearly, whose name has been in 
all my prayers, the thought of whom has been the last to 
soothe me at night and to wake me in the morning,— 
you whom I have sought to make my own, until I 
have at times forgotten my God, — ^you have been my des- 
troyer !" 

Villiers looked up with amazement. 

" You have made me," Macarthy continued, with a 
sepulchral voice, " an Infidel. No," he continued, after 
a pause, and drawing himself up once more to stand as 
he used to stand when he would command and 
rivet his hearer, "not an Infidel. Thanks to my 
God, thanks to better thoughts and prayer, I have not 
lost all. Something is true within me in what we 
have learned and felt of Christianity : but what, or how 
much, or where, or how it may be found, I know not. I 
ding to it as to a flitting shadow, which I expect wUl 
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every moment vanish also from my grasp ; and but one 
thfng on earth am I sure of — ^that Popery is a lie ; and 
they know that I know it ; and I have been in their 
hands." And Villiers shuddered at the tone of mingled 
terror and loathing with which Macarthy uttered his last 
words. 

" I have been in their hands, Villiers," he continued ; 
and he bared his arm, and Villiers saw that it was 
blackened and almost paralysed as by some dreadful tor- 
ture. 

** They found my book — ^your book," he said. " They 
watched my reading as I followed it. They had their 
confessional ; they wrung from me every thought of my 
heart. I had been their chosen minister, in the posses- 
sion of their secrets. Judge, Villiers, if they would spare 
me!" 

And he again lodged trembling behind him to catch a 
creaking sound, which seemed like a step creeping steal- 
thily along the dark vaulted passage at his back. 

" Move out," he said to Villiers, " into the open air. 
It is better in the light." 

" And how, then, are you here ?" asked Villiers. 

" I have been bound down," he said,—" solemnly and 
awfully bound down ; and one voice was raised to save me, 
or I should not be here. But I am escaped from them— - 
escaped ibr the present, though every movement is watch- 
ed. I saw you from the wretched place where I have 
taken refuge for the time, and traced you here to wish 
you fareweU, — ^to tell you that you may think of me when 
I am gone. But it is at the peril c^my life. As you 
value it, do not come near me, nor write to me. You 
are yourself in danger, and should leave Rome without 
delay." 

" And why not leave it with me ?" asked Villiers. 

** I cannot," said Macarthy ; " I am bonnd hand and 
foot, and dare not stir. And if I could escape where am I 
logo?" 

" To England," said Villiers, " to your own country, 
with me." 

"And what could I do there ? ' said Macarthy. 
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** Otir chwch;" said Viiliers, " is open to jckl We do 
not deny your orders." 

** No," said Macarthy, " you do not deny our power to 
minister ; but will you, can you, trust to us to minister, 
at least Cot years, till you have tried us ; and meanwhile 
— hark again, surely that was a footstep V* 

And Viiliers advanced to look into the dark passage, 
but all was still and silent, and only the hooting of a so. 
litary o^ bn^e the breathless calm that reigned around 
them. The unhappy man sunk down and buried his &oe 
with his hands, tiU ViUiers once more suggested his en« 
deavoring to reach England. 

" England !" said Macarthy, " where the prisoner is 
fireed by the very touch of the soil on which he stands 1 
Englaira, the refiige of the world!'* And he seemed to 
revive at the thought. 

'' And onr church," repeated Viiliers, " is still open to 
you." 

'' Yes," mutteied Macarthy, «« if it be true. And 
if truth be found upon earth, I would fain hope that it is 
there, though at present all is dark aroond me. I can 
believe in nothing. I can only suspect and disbelieve ;" 
and he heaved a deep groan. '* Life and the worid, and 
earth and heaven, are all a blank." 

" Will you not examine further and inquire ?" asked 
Viiliers, tenderly. 

"Inquire!" cried Macarthy, with a bitter laugh of 
irony. ^ Have I not inquired once T And what has 
been the end?" 

And then, after a pause, he resumed, as if the possi* 
bility of so doing had dawned vqpon him. 

** And if I could inquire, where should I be mean- 
while ? Outcast, degraded, despised ; rejected with 
suspicion by those to whom he comes, and persecuted 
even to the death by those whom he abandons; his 
heart brt^en ; his mind distracted — ^fiiendkss — ^without 
books — ^without support or guidance — shut out even from 
the channels of aid from God, if such there be ; starving, 
perhaps, and destitute of all things ; — ^you bid the wretch 
whom you have shaken from his fidUi, and tempted t7 
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your owup— yo» bid hiifi inquire ! ViUiers, is it not a 
mockery? Do you remember," said Macarthy, after a 
long silence, " do you remember that miserable man" 
(and h6 alluded to a case which they had witnessed), 
"the apostate priest? Do you recollect his shame and 
his sins, when he was driven from the shelter of his 
Church, and exposed naked and defenceless to the temp- 
tations of the world, which he had never known before ? 
Why should not my end be like his ?" And he sprang 
up in desperation, and stood trembling on the very verge 
of the precipitous wall, till Villiers seized his arm, and, 
entreating Inm to be calm, reminded him of the hour 
and scene when his own life had been saved by Ma- 
carthy's arm. 

" Can you," he said, looking steadfastly into his dis- 
tracted eye — " can you speak cf poverty, and destitution, 
and friendlessness, while I am living ?" 

Macarthy's pride, controlled and subdued as it had 
been by his former position,, in which the grandeur of 
the body of which he was a member, compensated for 
the humiliation of the individual, had now resumed its 
sway, and almost scornfully he withdrew his arm. " I 
cannot," he said, " be dependent even upon you." But, 
recovering himself, he continued : " One thing there is 
which you might do, and which I could accept without 
sfaame» You might procure me admission for a time to 
one of your colleges." And his eye turned up in hope 
as the thought struck him. " There I might be safe for 
a time, and at peace ; and there, with the necessary help, 
I might perhaps— once more-— " he stopped, and then 
added &intiy — *' inquire." 

Villiers did not understand him, and looked at him 
for an explanation. 

" Our colleges ?" he asked. 

" Yes," said Macarthy, " you have literary colleges, 
where there are libraries, and religious services, and 
good associations, and discipline, and shelter from temp- 
tation, and leanied men, and means of living with 
quiet and respectability at least, upon comparatively 
huirble means. Ours are al\iays open to receive any 
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converts from your faith to ours ; they are admitted to a 
shelter immediately ; and in that awful crisis which must 
take place in the transition Irom one communion to the 
other, they are nursed, and watched, and disciplined, 
until they are strong enough to return once more into the 
world. You must have such refiages in England ; and 
in them I might still be saved." 

" Alas !" said Villiers, mournfully, " I know of none 
such. Colleges, indeed, we have, wealthy and nume- 
rous, but they have not been used for such a purpose ; 
perhaps they could not be." 

"Not one V asked Macarthy again, " not one ? not 
a single place of refuge for the miserable beings whom 
you are daily almost execrating for remaining in popery, 
and calling on them as their only salvation to come ovei 
to your Church ? And do you thus cruelly endeavor to 
break down the roof and walls of the home in which 
they are sheltered, and to turn them adrifl and naked upon 
the world without caring where they go ? And when 
they come and sit down before your own doors, craving 
for some shed to cover them, you bid them wait and 
inquire. Oh, Villiers, can this be the Church of Eng- 
land— of England, the merciful and the wise ?" 

Villiers sighed deeply, but couM make no reply. 

"Then," said Macarthy, afler a lengthened s'dence, 
" all is lost." He started up and listened, as a fragment 
of stone detached from the wall fell down in the dark 
passage through which they had passed, and both &ncied 
they heard a suppressed cough. 

" Come," said Macarthy, " let us separate. I have 
been followed and watched for days ; and to be seen vnlh 
you might ruin me." 

" And why ?" asked Villiers. 

"Because," replied Macarthy, "I know all their 
designs upon you. Beware, ViUiers, how you trust to 
any one. Leave Rome immediately. At Naples — even 
in England — even in the farthest part of the globe, re- 
member that there is a power seated here which has a 
thousand eyes and a thousand arms, and can walk the 
earth invisibly, working its will at any moment and in 
any place ; and its eyes are fixed on you." 
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ViUiers understood the alluston, for he knew that 
Macaithy was a Jesuit. But why he should himself be 
their object he could not imagine. 

"Are you not aware," said Macarthy, — "can jovl 
have been so long in Rome, so long with me" — (and he 
groaned again), " without seeing the intense avidity with 
which every Englishman of rank and influence is brought 
within the range of their fascination ? Upon England 
their eyes are fixed as on the one great hope of restoring 
their Empire. Every concession to an insane toleration, 
every popular movement, every trembling and shaking of 
the boughs of the English Church, every foreign alliance 
or fi>reign commerce which threatens either the down&l 
of the old English antipapal system, or the revival of a 
papal influence, they watph and foster with an art which 
almost defies detection, but ensures success. Your name 
is on the list of those from whom it hopes much. Your 
mother's memory, your last associations at Oxford, and 
all which they have witnessed in you here, have marked 
you as their victim. Beware of every one. Beware — ." 
But before the word was finished, there was a rush 
behind. Macarthy staggered and fell into tho arms of 
Villiers ; and before ViUiers could disengage himself a 
figure, muffled up, leaped past him into one of the deep 
dark passages oi^ the other side. ViUiers sprung afler 
him, and aU but grasped his neck, but with a tremendous 
efibrt the assassin shook him ofl) shot down the steps, and 
disappeared in the labyrinth. Villiers rushed back to 
find Macarthy bathed in blood and stretched dead upon 
the ground. His arms were crossed as if his last thought 
had been prayer. But the dagger had reached his heart, 
and life had fled. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



As the spring of that year came on, the loiterer on the 
Chiaia at Naples might have observed, day after day, at 
a certain hour, an English carriage drawn up before one 
of the principal houses on that delicious suburb. After 
delays, often very capricious, a little, thin-visaged, mean- 
looking old man, with a soured and fretful countenance, 
would be assisted into it by his valet for his morning 
drive. And if the loiterer had also loitered before in the 
Piazza di Spagna at Rome, he might have recognized 
the same carri^e and the same old man at the hotel 
which was then occupied by General Villiers ; but the 
talet had been changed. Just before the General left 
Rome his former courier, upon some pretence or otherf 
expressed a wish to remain behind, and to recommend in 
his own place the present stout, active, useful, obse- 
qCrious, and accommodating, close-shaven, though rather 
sinister-looking person, who, after almo^ lifting the 
fretful General into his carriage, and arranging his large 
silk handkerchief his mufl^ his snuff-box, his cane, his 
newspaper, and his poodle, without 4i murmur at the 
General's angry complaints at the cold air or the hot sun, 
took his seat behind the carriage with the air of one who 
was now master of the vehicle and of all that it contained, 
and ordered the coachman to drive as usual towards 
Pausilippo. The same loiterer might also have ob- 
served, that on one or two occasions a young miaa, 
singularly contrasted with the feeble and pinched figure 
of the General, tall, and nobly formed, but with a deep 
melancholy impressed upon his countenance, and dressed 
in mourning, had taken his seat on the opposite side of 
the carriage, but with a look of weariness and ennui. 
Little conversation passed between them, except some 
tart remarks of the old man on the dress or gesture 
of his companion, on his still continuing to wear mourn- 
ing, or on some accidental interference with the siUf 
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hamfi^relii^^ the cane^ the snufl^ex, <Nr the poodle, 
i¥hich seemed to constitute the only interest in the eyes 
of the-decrefMt valetudinarian. His remarks on passers- 
by were snarling and ill-natured. His observations, 
when made on the contents of the newspaper, of which 
he carefully perused all the advertisements, scarcely 
went beyond some &ded reminiscence of past gayety 
recalled by the columns of the Morning Post, or the 
price of stocks. He dozed during a great part of his 
ride ; and i^ when he woke up, he found his companion 
engaged in reading, he made som^ angry complaint 
that be could find no one to talk to him ; or would ask, 
sueeringly, if that was one of the new popish books 
from England, and '^en the young man intended to turn 
monk. 

With ill<<lisguised impatience, and sometimes with 
less of respect than became a son toward a &ther, — even 
a weak, fretful, irreligious, and mean-minded fitther^— * 
VilHers either answered shortly or remained silent. 
And the drive seldom concluded without some suggestion 
from the General that, if he could not make a mooe 
agreeable companion, he might as well remain at home 
— « suggestion which Villiers would gladly have adopt- 
ed, had not his &ther, in the cat-like spirit of a mouse- 
tormentor, whenever he fi)und him engaged in some 
study or interesting occupation, called on him to come 
out and accompany him. Each day, and almost each 
hour, brought with it some little vexation of this kind, 
which firetted Villier's temper, and disturbed even his 
own self-respect. In his own mind miserable and doubt- 
ing, still su6^ring from the shock which the frightful 
scene in the Colosseum had given to him, with no grand 
oliject be£>re him to occupy his life, and with the daily 
|H^sence of littleness and lowness in all that he saw of 
man, whether in the vicious infirmity of his father, or in 
the habits of a Neapolitan population, he became mor- 
bidly sensitive to the annoyances to which he was sub- 
jected even in the presence of society. His fiither's life 
had been more than idle or useless ; it had been vicious ; 
and Villiers knew it. And in old age a paralysis of 
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mind was coming on which extinguished all hope of re- 
pentance. He had been a cruel husband to the mother 
whom Villiers adored. And in more than the little 
habits of daily intercourse, in threats of casting off his 
son, and depriving him of his inheritance, he was a ty- 
rannical father. One person only in the house seemed 
to bear with him imperturbably. It was Pearce, or Mr. 
Pearce, as the servants, who dreaded him as much as 
they disliked their master, universally called him. It 
was he who slept in his master's room, who arranged 
his gouty stool, unfolded and dried his newspaper, pur- 
chased his peculiar snuff at a peculiar shop, made his 
posset, and administered it at night—- even fed his poodle, 
and shaved his beard, without extorting from the old man 
any very violent outbreak of anger. A spell seemed to 
be laid upon the General by the very presence of Pearce. 
There was something in his look penetrating and cun- 
.ning, and yet, when he choose, commanding, which at 
first disgusted even Villiers himself, as it overawed his 
fiither. But Pearce to his young master was more than 
attentive ; he was obsequious and flattering, as clever 
servants can be even to intelligent masters. He made 
himself useful in a thousand little ways, gradually super- 
seded ViUier's own man in many trifling offices, which 
the cleverer eye and head of Pearce better understood. 
And at last he attained the grand point which he had 
gradually but unsuspectedly worked up to, of paying 
Villiers's little bills, obtaining free access to his room, 
and at times even copying for him a letter, or writing 
out some extract from a book which Villiers might wish 
to preserve. Villiers could not like him, but could not 
deny that he was a very clever, very obliging, and very 
useful fellow. Nor was his appreciation of his attain- 
ments diminished, when one day, having received from 
Pearce a transcript from a passage in Burke, in which 
a Latin quotation had been misprinted, he found that the 
error had been corrected by Pearce, who, on Villiers ex- 
pressing surprise, informed him that he had been taugh. 
Latin when a boy. 

And in the meanwhile what wore Villiers's own oc 
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cupations ? He could scarcely tell himself. Stunned 
and horror-struck at what he had witnessed at Rome, he 
had delayed his departure in the hope of finding some 
clue to the murder of poor Macarthy, but could reach 
none. Strange obstacles and delays were thrown in his 
way by the police themselves. Once, when a cap bad 
been found in the dark passages of the Colosseum, and 
a hope was raised that it might serve to trace or identify 
the assassin, it disappeared from his possession, and he 
could never find it again. Nor, indeed, was assassination 
so uncommon an event at Rome as to create generally 
the interest and suffering which it had caused in himself 
He was at last adviced by a judicious Italian, and ad- 
vised with a degree of significance, that his search was 
hopeless, and that it would be necessary to abandon it ; 
and with a sickened, loaded heart he followed his Mher 
to Naples. 

Youth, by a strange elastic power, soon recovers even 
from the most fiightfiil shock. But Villiers, even at 
Naples, did not recover. By degrees, indeed, the hor- 
rible vision, with which his dreams were at first haunted, 
died away. He no longer heard Macarthy's last ** Be- 
ware !" ringing in his ears, or saw his ghastly haggard 
face gazing on him through his curtains at midnight, and 
almost reproaching him with his death. Though at the 
first moment all the tenderness of aflfection, which he 
had once felt, seemed to revive, afterwaivJs the later 
train of association resumed its place. Aiid especially 
as his temper and patience became embittered by the 
trials of his father, he found himself at times almost re- 
garding poor Macarthy's memory with the same resent- 
ment as if he really had meditated the deception which 
he involuntarily practised. It is a sad and awful trial, 
heaviest perhaps of all to which human nature can be 
exposed, when a bold, noble, ardent mind is placed under - 
a feeble, petty, contemptible government, which it can- 
not reform, and may not shake offi One only blessing 
can enable it to be borne, when the bold mind is actively ^ 
engaged in some high and energetic work, which makes 
all other things seem little, and sanctifies and elevates 
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the temper to be patient even as its Divine Master* 
But Villiers had no such work. His first dream of grand- 
eur and of truth dispelled, and dispelled so horribly, he 
feU. back into a state of dreary inactivity. He could 
take no interest in the ancient associations of Naples^ 
and all that surrounded it, for the study reminded him dt 
Rome and of Macarthy ; and he was obliged, as the 
thought struck him, to close his book, shut his eyes, and 
take refuge in the crowded noisy streets of the luxurious 
city. Here he could find nothing to elevate, litde to 
^ attract, but everything to effeminate and sensualize. At 
times he plunged into violent bodily exertion, mounting 
his horse, and penetrating, though with vacant eye and 
indolent mind, the distant scenes of the surrounding 
country, or taking with him some young boatmen aiad 
sailing on the bay at midnight, when his solitary dinner 
with his father, and the still more solitary evenii^, while 
his &ther was dozing in his arm-chair, had \en him at 
liberty for the enjoyment of real solitude — the solitude 
of a vision-peopled nature. And these moments, when 
he threw his mind as it were upon a couch, and casting 
off all exertion of thought, all memory, and all foreoast- 
ings of the future, gave himself up the luxurious influ- 
ence of that delicious climate and glorious scenery, be- 
came at last his only enjoyment. They soothed and 
tranquillized him, and yet excited his imagination — 
acting almost like an opiate on his distracted mind, and 
filling him with a dreamy languor, full of luxurious sen- 
sibility, but fiill also of a deadly poison. His religious 
feelings, however crushed and chilled by what had pas- 
sed, happily were not destroyed. They had been, and 
continued to be, his safeguard through all the worst forms 
of temptation to which, amidst a dissolute society, sepa- 
rated from all the influences of his Church, and from all 
examples of high rectitude in his own countrymen, he 
was necessarily exposed. Once, in a moment of intense 
weariness and self-reproach which followed a scene of 
contemptuous vexation from his father, and almost of re- 
crimination on his own side (for Villiers's sense of duti- 
fulness was rapidly sinking), he happened to be drawn 
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by ua aoquamtance to a gamUii^.tal^, and had all bu'. 
given himself up to the impulse of gaming himself, 
but a vision of his mother, of her prayers and injunctions, "^ 
€ame across him, and he left the room with precipita- 
tion. At other times, when, as he jfondly thought, a 
better spirit was moving within him — a spirit of peace 
^nd love, undisturbed by idle controversies, and resting 
calmly in the great truths of religion, in which all creeds - 
united, — ^he would abandon himself, not to the contem- 
plation, but to the soft gentle influences of nature, tracing 
a hand of love and a vision of glory in all her works, in 
the bright stars, the breathless night, the eternal ocean, 
the soft air that fanned his brow as he lay stretched in 
his boat upon the sea, or sat listlessly on some wave 
eaten promontory, listening to the lulling waters, or in- 
haling fragrance from a flower. Startled as he would 
have been to hear the right and only name due to such^ 
vague and idle dreamings, he was sinking into a species 
of Pantheism, but knew it not And meanwhile, as the 
luxury ftom without was creeping on him, the strength 
within was dying away. His energy was gone, his 
sense of duty deadened, his self-command and self-re- 
spect powerless against the continued annoyances of his 
father's society. In later years, when, proved and dis- 
ciplined by suflferings, Villiers looked back upon the 
scenes of this period, it was always with a keen and deep- 
ening remorse — ^remorse which in the secrecy of his 
own chamber found vent in stated days of humiliation 
and penitence. He was not indeed led to any open vio- 
lent breach of filial respect, though to this he was often 
tempted ; but his good taste saved him from it — it would 
have been ungentlemanly. But the cold reply when his 
father asked him some painful question ; the dead si- 
lence to which he abandoned himself during their meals ; 
the reluctance to meet half-way even the occasional 
overture of his father to a more amicable communica- 
tion ; the irritation which betrayed itself towards any of 
the innumerable frivolities with which his father endea- 
vored to beguile the lingering weariness of an <^d age 
without a hope and without a virtue ; at times even the 
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tart and harsh reply ; the neglect of any attempt to soothe, 
or amuse, or elevate, hb father's mind ; and the forget* 
fuUiess of prayer— of that prayer for his correction and 
amendment which might have availed, even when all 
human help seemed vain, — all this came back to Villiers 
when his fiither was gone for ever, when he had for- 
gotten the bitterness of feeling caused by the hourly ex- 
hibition of his father's frivolities, his whims, his weak- 
nesses, the offonsive habits into which a self-indulgent 
old age too often sinks, and the petty wearying spirit of 
revenge with which he consoled himself for the acknow- 
ledged superiority of his son, and displayed his mean 
jealousies and resentments by thwarting and almost in- 
sulting him. It came back on him when the realities of 
religion had been unveiled before him ; and as he stood 
by his father's grave, he asked where his spirit then was, 
and whether he himself might not have done something 
to rescue it while it was upon earth. 

By degrees, also, as his father's infirmities increased, 
instead of redoubling his attentions, and devoting him- 
self more assiduously to enliven his sick room, Villiers 
was tempted to absent himself and to enjoy his freedom, 
by prolonging his rides or boatings. To Pearce— 
the active, obsequious, ever-ready Pearce, who under- 
stood all the old man's humors, and had now obtained 
a complete command over him, so that the poor decrepit 
being, sinking into dotage, scarcely dared to move 
without asking permission and advice from his hireling,— 
Villiers abandoned his father. The excuse for retiring 
himself was easy and ready, though it was not without 
some pang of self-reproach. His Either disliked himself, 
and liked Pearce. His own presence only seemed to 
cause irritation, or his patience was so exhausted that he 
required repose and relaxation. Alas! how easily we 
can excuse what we like. 

One evening the General had been more than usually 
querulous and sarcastic upon the companion of his tSte-i- 
t^te dinner, until it amounted to rudeness ; and Villiers* 
sufiUsed face showed that he was treasuring up a store 
of bitter feeling. As it grew later the old man's weari- 
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J9je:|8 iiicieased. One by one, Pearce endeavored to 
j^ngage him with the many childish but expensive gew 
l^aws, In which his frivolous mind still endeavored to 
find reiief from the monotony of existence. The parrot 
^repeated its lesson, the poodle had performed its tricks ; 
and as Villiers lifted up his eyes from some poetry which 
Jie was reading, an in^voluntary expression of scorn rather 
than of compassion rose to his lips, but was checked in 
time. The heat of the room became oppressive and the 
air ofiensive. Again and again Pearce was summoned 
to shift the valetudinarian in his deep-cushioned easy 
chair. His gouty stool required moving ; Villiers left 
it to be arranged by the servant. He wished to be 
lifted round ; and another arm was required. Villiers, 
when requested to assist, coldly complied, but without 
any expression of thankfulness from his father or of 
acknowledgment on his own part. He was evidently 
treated as a slave. Again he was required to leave 
his book to ring the bell, and Villiers became fretful. 
The poodle nearly threw him down as he returned to 
his seat ; and Villiers pushed it aside, and almost kicked 
it, which drew a howl from the little ugly animal, and 
the howl drew a violent coarse exclamation from tho 
impatient General. Villiers closed his book, and pre- 
pared to leave the room ; but his father authoritatively 
called him back. Villiers coldly pleaded an engage- 
ment, and escaped. But he was overtaken at the top 
of the stairs by Pearce, who delivered some bitter and 
insulting message to him, which the artful messenger 
took care should assume its full force of provocation, 
and should sting Villiers more deeply by coming from 
a servant - Villiers bade the man begone, and closing 
the door violently behind him, issued into the street. 

The hurried passionate step with which he paced 
the long avenues of the royal garden, into which ho 
had entered as the first place of refuge, gave way by 
degrees to more quiet and composure. The evening 
was warm and calm ; all the stars above him seemed 
to look down on him as if to soothe him with eyes qf 
peace and love. The hum of the city was dying away 
VOL. I. — 9 
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and except the roll of an occasional carriage, few sounds 
but the plashing of the sea disturbed the stillness. As 
the cool air played upon his forehead, his resentment 
sunk by degrees into that morbid state of self-pitying, 
self-congratulating sensibility, in which, forgetting our 
own faults, we consider ourselves the victims of the &ult9 
of others, and, instead of rising up to battle with our 
temptations, indulge our vanity and indolence by con- 
templating ourselves as interesting sufferers. If Villiers 
could not realize his dreams of ambitious action, he 
could find some gratification of his visions in this placid 
and painless self-martyrdom. It soothed him, flattered 
him, enabled him to dwell dangerously on the trials to 
which he was exposed, and on his father's conduct, and 
permitted still to lurk within him all his disrespectful 
unfilial feelings of resentment and contempt, without 
calling them out so prominently as to ensure their repro- 
bation by his conscience. He sat down by the side of 
the water, and as he gave himself up to the melancholy 
luxuriousness of indolent sensibility, and felt the charm 
of nature ih calming his troubled thoughts, they fell, as 
they often fell, into poetry. And he all but completed 
a beautiful and pathetic sonnet, in which he described 
his own broken spirit — ^weary, sick, helpless, hopeless, 
the sport of idle thoughts, and chained to a sinful world ; 
while the spii'it of Nature was invoked and blessed as 
his mother, as his nurse, watching over him, notwith- 
standing his follies and his faults, with tender pity, 
soothing every pain, bearing every infirmity, and leading 
him on with a mother's hand to a higher and nobler 
state of being. It was a picture full of fascination. 
Villiers contemplated it again and again. Again and 
again a vague wild feeling of devotion rose up to the 
spirit of Nature ; he gazed with a visionary eye upon 
the stars above — ^with a mysterious sense of infinity and 
power on the ocean before him — with tenderness and 
sympathy even on the orange blossoms, which exhaled 
odors on each side, as if they felt for his sorrows, and 
delighted to minister to his relief. In the meanwhile 
his father was calling for him to assist him to lib bed. 
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But Villiers had forgotten the reality in the dream, as 
persons often do who write poetry. 

He found some perplexity and entanglement in ar- 
ranging his last line, so as to express with sufficient 
vividness the intensity of his feelings ;. and, as the night 
was becoming cold, he rose to return home. The gates 
of the gardens in which he had been lingering, had been 
long closed, but he had been favored with a private key; 
and as he passed along, and within the iron railings, to 
the gate through which he was to obtain egress, he 
observed two persons, one of whom resembled the 
figure of Pearce, and the other was a young and seem- 
ingly delicate female in the dress of a peasant, standing 
on the pavement, and engaged in deep conversation. 
As Villiers opened the gate, Pearce, whom he did not 
recognize, had just seized the hand of his companion, 
which seemed reluctantly yielded up to him, and he had 
put it to his lips. But he was startled by hearing the 
gate grate on its hinges ; and with a few hasty and 
affectionate words, the two separated, The young girl, 
as she passed Villiers, dropped a slight courtesy, as if 
recognizing him ; and as the light of a lamp before an 
image of the Virgin fell by accident (no, not by accident; 
for things which in moments of indolence or sin lead us 
into temptation, and end in misery, are not accidents) fell 
by some mysterious overruling providence full on her 
features ; and Villiers beheld a tender and pensive 
face of exquisite beauty, which timidly glanced up at him 
as he passed. He did not turn to look, for his mind was 
one of singular delicacy in all that regarded woman. 
But that face, once seen, was fixed before his eyes. 
The sight had given to him a strange mysterious im- 
pulse, which seemed to touch a hidden chord, and to 
awake a new spring of life within him. He had never 
been sensible of anything like it before. He dashed 
his hand across his brow, and walked hastily on, but the 
face was still before him. It came that night, and 
looked upon him in his dreams, and bis first thought on 
waking fell on the same vision. The next afternoon the 
carriage came to the General's door as usual ; the 
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G^Reral himeelf was lifled in ; the mofi^ the handkeicbtety 
the snuff-box, the cane, the poodle — aU were deported. 
Pearce was at the door waiting to put up the steps ; the 
General was feebly and querulously demanding where 
Mr. Villiers was, that he might drive with him, and read 
the newspaper to him, but no Villiers appeared ; \aa 
servant only came to say that his master had an engage- 
ment, and could not come. The angry General, in a 
passion, ordered Pearce to lifl him out again, and the 
carriage was sent away ; and the sick man was deprived 
of his drive and fresh air, almost the only thing which 
recruited and supported him during the day. 

Half an hour afterwards, Villiers himself was floating 
indolently in his boat, on the blue glad waters of the Bay 
of Naples ; and as he lay stretched at his ease in the 
stem, with his Petrarch open before him, and his eyes half 
shaded from the sun, the boatmen rowed him gently, as if 
the very plashing of the oars disturbed his repose ; and 
followed, as he bade them, the line of coast, entering into 
every little bay, and bending round each ruin-crested 
promontory, while Villiers gave himself up to his usual 
luxury of dreaming. But this day his dreams were not 
of empire ; empires had lost their charm. Solitude, re- 
tirement, sympathising hearts, domestic affection, had 
found their way into his thoughts. Nations he could 
not find subjected to his will, and ready to be moulded 
by his hand. But one human heart — ^pure, gentle, deli- 
cate, and devoted, if such there were upon earth — might 
^ still be his ; and he might lay one head upon his bosom, 
to find there shelter and repose from the dangers of the 
world. He might nerve his arm to fight battles, or to 
endure toils, for the one weak and helpless being who 
might look up to him as her only strength. And he 
might find one mind docile, and susceptible, and unper- 
verted by the cold maxims of a fiilse refinement, to hang 
upon his lips as the fountain of truth, and to image in 
every thought and action the maxims which he could 
teach her. Still he might be a sovereign. And as the 
ho|)e flashed across him, he closed his Petrarch, laid his 
head back ^poa the stern of the boat, and, as he closed 
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bM eyea^ them came again before him that fiiii^ and 
pe»8iye,and exquisitely beautiful face, which had glanced 
up at him on the night preceding, beneath the lamp of the 
Virgin* He was roused by the sound of oars from an 
approaching boat, a little fisherman's boat, apparently 
returning from Naples. It neared them, rowed by a 
single oid man, but rowed vigorously and steadily ; and 
in the stem of the boat, amidst baskets of fruits, and 
singing to her father, as he rowed, her hymn to the Virgin, 
there sat (it was a strange coincidence, and coincidences 
act as spells and charms upon the strongest mind) the 
same figure, the same exquisitely beautiful face, which 
he was striving to recall to his fancy. ViUiers sprang 
up, rubbed his eyes, watched the boat as it passed them, 
Mid exchanged a greeting with his boatmen. And again 
the beautiful face glanced up timidly, as if expecting 
possibly a recognition from Villiers. And as the little 
boat shot roimd a promontory and disappeared, Villiers 
ordered his own boat to follow. It seemed a providence 
•^-and a providence it was. But in the world are two 
powers of providence ; and the good is discernible from 
the evil only by the holy energies with which we strive 
to turn accidents into virtues. 

The boatmen were gaining rapidly on the little bark, 
when Villers, as if recovering himself from a momen- 
tary impulse, ordered them to stop. And affecting to be 
busily engaged in disentangling and examining some 
sea-weed, which had gathered round the rudder, (for 
passion is full of crafl, and even Villiers, proudly and 
fiercely honest as he was, could not allow his boatmen to 
see what was passing in his mind), he made them rest 
on their oars until the little bark ran alongside a broken 
flight of steps in the clifil The old man moored it ^st, 
took out hb daughter in his arms, and with her baskec 
on her head, and still singing, she tripped lightly up the 
steps, and entered a little cottage hung with a trellis- 
work of vines, which stood on the verge of the precipice. 
Villiorf. waited, still busily examining the sea-weed, but 
finding nothing that he wanted. And when no one ap- 
peared again at the door of the cottage, he gave the 
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signal £oT their return to Naples ; and as he returned, 
the boatmen observed that he did not throw himself back 
to dream with closed eyes in indolence, but sat up with 
his head buried in his hands, thinking. He was en- 
gaged to dine that day with the ambassador, to meet the 
DiSce of Newburgh and Prince Castel-a-Mare, and all the 
rank and brilliancy of Naples. And Villiers sighed at 
the burden which awaited him, and at the dulness, for- 
mality, and heartlessness of high rank and &,shionable 
life ; and his fancy wandered off to a little cotttfge trel- 
lised with vines, and a seat scooped out in the native 
rock, from which he might gaze upon the blue sea and 
the glorious sky, free and untrammelled, but not alone, 
— ^with one to whom he might himself give dignity and 
honor, instead of receiving it from others. But the 
dream was broken by the boat touching land, and the 
first sight was the obsequious Pearce, with a face not 
merely of feigned but sincere consternation (for his 
schemes as well as his gains were at stake), who had 
run down to the beach to inform him that his father had 
been seized with an attack of paralysis. He had been 
violently excited by Villiers's declining to drive with 
him ; had indulged, Pearce took care to inform him, in 
expressions which Villiers was obliged to command him 
to desist from repeating, and in the midst became speech- 
less. 

Villiers soon stood by his father's bed-side, not with- 
out remorse, yet still excusing himself. The physicians 
were present, and all agreed that by avoiding any future 
excitement, and with great care, the patient might re- 
cover. And Villiers no sooner heard it than the load 
passed from his mind, and he found his fancy again wan- 
dering off to the trellised cottage and the blue sea. One 
year before, had any one told him that he could stand by 
what might seem to be the death-bed of his father, and 
that in that awful moment a single thought of self or 
self-enjoyment could intrude upon him, he would have 
spumed the charge with indignation : but admit self in 
little things, and great things will not exclude it. 

The patient did recover, so far at least as to r?sume 
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his usual habits ; and with the usual habits came the 
former temper, and with the former temper came Vil- 
liers's former trial. And at first the shock and warning 
which he had once received operated as such warnings 
are designed to do. He bore with his father more pa- 
tiently, if not more humbly, from the fear of bringing 
upon himself more future remorse, if not from filial duty 
and Christian afifection. But the health of the poor old 
man seemed at last quite re-established, the memory ot 
the sick-bed scene died away, Villiers's heart was fuU of 
other things ; it was possessed by a feeling — and pos- 
sessed persons are not masters of themselves. 

As the spring came on, he himself became an altered 
man. Even his common acquaintance observed that his 
eye was lighter and his step firmer — ^that life seemed to 
have a charm, and time an objeet for him. He mixed 
indeed in the general society of the place far less than 
ever ; but when he was induced to join a party, he was 
cheerfiil, and even playful, instead of reserved and ab- 
stracted. His pride and coldness seemed to be thawed 
by some better and happier influence. There was mor© 
of natural dignity and command in his manner, as if he 
was conscious of standing in relations and a position 
which give to men individual consequence and character. 
Even the Countess of Lurley stopped one day behind 
the screen, as she came into her drawing-room, to ob- 
serve him tete-2l-t6te with her little boy, playing with 
him upon the carpet, and taking the child with fondness 
to his arms, as it screamed out with delight at some little 
frolic with which Villiers was amusing it. 

"You!'*' exclaimed the Countess, "you, whom we* 
are all so afraid of, playing with my child I What can 
have happened to you ?" And the lady smiled signifi- 
cantly. But Villiers faced the look calmly and steadily, 
and only remarked, that persons when happy in them- 
selves were generally fond of children ; and that he was, 
he thanked God, very happy. And again the lady smiled 
significantly ; but Villiers shook his head ; and he was 
not a person wh(>m even the gay and lively Countess 
presumed to banter 
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If the servants of the General's establishment had 
been examined on the subject of their young masterV 
change of feeling (and servants in general know more 
than any other persons in the house, and, though treated 
as unworthy of any respect, yet must be admitted, whe- 
ther we like it or no, into our greatest secrets), they 
would have brought together a number of little facts, 
which they had themselves frequently put into a con- 
jecture in the servants' hall, and might have constructed 
from it a tale. The groom would have stated, that soon 
after the General's illness Villiers had resumed his rides, 
but the groom's attendance was dispensed with, and the 
horse's head was always turned in one direction. His 
master's daily ride, without variation, was along the 
road which winds to the north, by the side of the bay ; 
and the groom also had remarked thalt the horse, Vil- 
liers's favorite Mameluke, never bore marks of having 
gone to any great distance. The cook would have com- 
plained that now, when the old General was ordered to 
dine early, and in his own room, her young master's late 
dinner was again and again spoiled by waiting for him. 
Frequently none was ordered, and when ordered littlei 
was tasted. He had also asked her to write out a re- 
ceipt for some little delicacies, which she had often tasked 
her skill to provide for him (for the servants all were 
fond of their young niaster, though not a little afraid of 
him,) on the pretext that he knew a fi*iend who would 
perhaps like to have them. The housekeeper, the good- 
natured fiit Mrs. Boucher, knew nothing that was going 
on out of doors, but when bruised fruits and bad vege- 
tables were brought into the kitchen, she never ceased 
to wonder why her poor little Pauline did not make her 
appearance again, with the finest melons and newest 
eegs that ever came into the Naples market. And 
wnen the nanie of Pauline was mentioned, the house- 
maid would look significantly and resentfully at Mr. 
Pearce, and Mr. tearce would bite his lips and leave the 
room. Pearce's manner, indeed, had undergone a great 
alteration. He could seldom or ever obtaiqi leave to 
absent himself from the General's sidb. If he lefl th^ 
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room, the bell was rung instantly to recall him for some 
trivial purpose, to pick up a lM»)k, or move a chair, or 
what was more frequently the poor old man's real wish, 
to amuse him with some of the Naples gossip, which, 
partly forged and false, and partly collected from various 
80iHx;es known only to himself, Pearco was always able 
to retail, and to insinuate in the midst a variety of little 
hints which it was his object to impress upon the old 
man's mind. At last his master's confidence had 
reached so &r, that he was called on even to open and 
read the letters which Pearce brought from the post. 
And this advance was a great satis&ction to Pearce, for 
it saved him some Iktle trouble, and enabled him to bring 
the letters direct from the post to his master, without de- 
laying, as he had before been used to do, in his own 
Kttle room, with bolted doors, and the keyhole carefully 
closed, before he made his appearance with the budget. 
He was only surprised, just about this time, to find that 
no more letters arrived for his young master ; and on 
inquiring at the post-office, he was informed that Mr 
Villiers had given orders for them to be delivered to 
none but himself. 

It was about a month after the General's attack of 
paralysis that Pearce obtained leave one evening to go 
into the country. He was seen to take the road which 
runs along the north side of the bay. And it was late 
when he returned. As the footman opened the door foi 
him, he was surprised to see his face distorted with 
passion, his eyes full of malignity, his lips almost bloody 
with the compression of his teeth. He went hastily 
into his room. When the General rang for him he 
pleaded illness ; and was heard by Villiers's man all the 
night striding up and down the room, muttering inco- 
herent exclamations of jealousy and revenge. He made 
his appearance the next morning, ill-disguising, notwith- 
standing his wonderful powers of self-concealment, the 
passion under which he had spent the night. And there 
was a fierceness and strangeness of mamier in his mode 
of addressing Villiers, which almost amounted to inso- 
lence, and which Villiers, unconscious 3 he was of 
VOL. I. — 9"* 
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what was really passing within him, or of any cause at 
provocation given by himself) was disposed to attribute 
almost to incipient insanity, and desired his own man to 
keep an eye upon him. This manner continued for some 
days ; and during them Pearce was employed, as oflen 
as he could escape from the General's room (even to 
whom he showed an impatience and violence of temper 
which the old man could not understand,) in writing long 
letters, which he took to the post-office himself; some 
of them, as the clerk at the post-office observed, being 
addressed to a female, and the others to persons at 
Rome, Lyons, and England, especially to a town called 
Hawkstone. Nor was he without receiving letters in 
return ; and after perusing them in his own little room, 
some he would carefully burn, picking up and destroying 
every fragment which escaped the flames ; and others 
he locked up anxiously in a little box, which he depo- 
sited in a corner of his room, under a loose plank in the 
floor, over which he never forgot to draw a huge and 
heavy bureau. By degrees his manner became more 
calm and subdued ; a change which he attributed, as he 
told the General, to some favorite medicine which the 
General had recommended him as an admirable specific 
for the head-ache, which he pleaded as a cause for his 
altered appearance. And the General was pleased and 
flattered by his own success in working a cure. To 
Villiers also he resumed his usual deportment, was still 
more assiduous and obliging, even made him an humble 
apology for his former manner, and attributed it to indis- 
position, a rush of blood to the head, to which he was 
subject from a child , asked if he could get his letters 
from the post as usual (which Villiers declined) : and 
but for a dark malignant scowl upon him, which he 
seemed to indulge, as if indemnifying himself for perpe- 
tual self-restraint, whenever he looked back on Villiers 
passing him, no one would have remarked in him any- 
thing put the officiousness of a remarkably clever, bust- 
ling, and rather fawning servant, who seemed, as he often 
acknowledged was the case, to have known belter days 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

In the meanwhile ViJliers, unconscious that he had 
caused suffering to a single human being, was enjoying 
what he had never before enjoyed in his life — ^happiness. 
The vision which he had pictured to hunself — ^the \'ine- 
trellised cottage, the seat scooped out from the living rock, 
the gazing on the deep blue sea, the face, the exquisite 
face of innocence and beauty, not yet indeed to lie upon 
his bosom, but to look up into his eye with wonder and 
all but adoration — ^the mind simple and docile, which he 
might mould like wax to take from him every stamp of 
truth — the one idolized object on which he might pour, 
unchecked, the whole tide of his affections, — all this 
some mysterious hand had realized for him ; and earth to 
him was now a heaven, 

" Will he not come to-day, fiither ?" almost whispered 
the poor Pauline, as one evening the old man and herself 
had stood for more than an hour on the rock beneath the 
cottage, watching for the approach of Villiers' little boat, 
rowed now only by himself, " Will he not come to-day ?" 
and she crept into her father's arms, and he felt her hot 
tears stealing down her cheek. 

" My child," he replied, " my darling child ! even 
these tears I am thankful for. Your happiness is too 
great, and every pain mlied with it is like an expiation 
for it. If you sufer as well as rejoice, your joy may yet 
be lasting." And as he bent his reverend grey head 
over her delicate neck, and gave her his blessing, 
Pauline looked up fearfully but fondly to ask him with 
her look why he should speak so sadly. 

'* My child," he continued, "I am old, and have seen 
the world, and know what lies in human nature ; and 
though now we are living lonely on this little nook of 
rock, in better times I have served in armies, and walked 
with nobles in courts and palaces. And yet, if there 
rose before nnc all whom I have ever known of noble 
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beings — and Providence permitted me to choose for yo»i 
the noblest and the best — ^I scarcely know that I could 
fix on one to whom I could consign you for ever with so 
much hope and so much joy, as this young Englishman. " 
And as he said this, he felt the poor girl's face laid closer 
on his bosom, as if thankful and proud of his praise. 
" But that such a lot," he continued, " should have fallen 
upoh you, so young, so poor, so destitute of all help" — ^he 
corrected himself, and reverentially taking off his cap, 
added — " of all help but heaven, this is to me strange and 
almost fearfiil. And I tremble lest so great a seeming 
good should be only a temptation, and should end in evil." 
And he lifted up her fiice, and looked gravely and steadily 
into her eyes yet wet with tears. " My child, he is rich, 
and you are poor ; he is young, and I am old. When I 
die, and I shall soon die, will he still be to you all that I 
have been ?" And Pauline shuddered, and once more 
buried her face in his bosom. 

" Have you told him ?" he continued, " all that ho 
ought to know ?" 

Pauline faltered, « Yes." 

" Everything ?" asked the old man, searchingly. 

And again she answered, " Yes. How, father, could 
[ help it ; how could I hide anything from him — ^from 
him who loves me so dearly ?" 

And Pauline spoke the truth. Almost one of the first 
questions which VilUers had put to her, when he dared 
to do so, and felt that now their whole souls should be 
open to each other, was the one so natural to a devoted 
and therefore a jealous heart, and yet so hard to ask and 
to answer : " Was the hand now to be his own never 
devoted to another?" Villiers knew not how to frame it 
— had hesitated — ^had asked it more by looks than words ; 
and Pauline understood it, rather by her own wish to 
answer it than by his expressions. And though her 
reverence for him was so great, that often, when he led 
her to speak of herselfj she would hide her face, and sit 
beside him without the power of doing more than answer 
*' Yes," to his interrogations : now her look sprang up 
with confidence and courage, and meeting his anxious 
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and inquiring eye without shrinking Cot a moraent, she 
said to him, that there were things which she wished to 
tell him, which he had a right to know, but that she could 
do it only in writing. A pang struck to Villiers's heart. 
He withdrew himself coldly and proudly from her side, 
and walked from the seat where they were resting to 
the edge of the cliff. It seemed as if the glory of his 
vision was departing, and some rude hand had swept 
the brightness fit)ra the blossom of his beautiful flowQjr. 
But he heard a sound as of a sob near him. And Pauline 
stood a Kttle way behind hini, as not daring to approach, 
her face covered with her hands, kind the tears streaming 
through her delicate fingers. 

" You are angry with me," she said, faintly (and all 
his fondness returned). '* You are angry with me for 
not telling you at once. I will tell you now — this mo- 
ment — anything rather than that you should be angry. 
I can bear anything but this ;" and she burst into a 
flood of tears. " I know," she continued, taking her 
hands from her fiwse, " I know what you would ask me. 
Never, never 1 O that you could look into my heart ? 
Never till yon came." 

Villiers's heart leaped with joy. And he sprang for- 
ward to catch her to his bosom ; but he checked himself, 
for she was not yet his ; and with a superstitious reve- 
rence he would not allow even his own affection to 
presume on her e:Kquisite delicacy. He thanked her, 
and blessed her fervently. 

" Stop," she said, " you have not heard all ; there 
has been one who was kind and good to me—kinder than 
I deserved. And my poor &,ther is old, and soon will be 
unable to work ; and he feared for me, if he should die 
and I should be left alone. But when I told him 
that I would rather die myself^ he did not urge it. And 
the person who was kind to me once, is kind to me no 
jnore. He knows that it is vain to ask for what I have 
givep- to another." 

\illiers understood the tale, short and broken as it 
was. One impatient question came to his lips ; but as 
he checked it Pauline herself anticipated it. 
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" You must never ask me," she said, " who it was, for 
I could not tell it — ^no, not even to you ; and I know you 
will not ask me." 

And as she looked up firmly, and with unsuspecting 
confidence, to demand his promise, Villiers gave it 
readily, and kept it honorably. 

" And now, my darling child," he said, " your fiither 
is calling us. Let us go to him ; and I will read to you, 
and you shall sing to me your own dear hymn." 

" And you are not angry with me now," she said, 
timidly. And as she caught his look of deep aflection, 
her heart bounded within her, and she sprang off like a 
fawn to seek her father and find her lute. 

Two years afterwards, Villiers was lying in a miser- 
able stifling chamber, bound hand and foot, and his brain 
on fire. And in the midst of a paroxysm of raving, in 
which even the stern, sturdy men who were j^aced to 
guard him could scarcely prevent him firom bursting his 
bands, the voice of some poor singer in the street, led 
there as by a pitying angel, commenced the same simple 
strain. Villiers caught it, and strove to sit up upon his 
low pallet. His eye gazed wonderingly around him ; 
and, as the simple music still fell on his ear, tears began 
to flow ; and visions, far other than those which had 
nursed his phrensy, came gently on him. He was 
sitting on the seat scooped out of the living rock, and 
his own Pauline beside him ; and behind them was 
standing the venerable old man, listening to their solemn 
vows, and blessing them ; and then he was floating with 
them both on the smooth, swelling waters at evening, 
just as the moonlight began to ripple on the sea ; and a 
^iry, gentle voice was singing the same sweet hymn. 
And then they were both tending together a sick he4 in 
a vine-trellised cottage, watching over the patient suflTer- 
ings, soothing every pain, bearing with every infirmity of 
a dying father — ^Paulinfe's father, not his own. The 
scene changed, and there was a holy chapel — a holy 
ceremony — a stoled priest. And then they were both 
kneeling again before the same dying bed ; and the 
old man was lying with his arms crossed, look/ng up 
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gratefully to heaven, and blessing God that now he 
could depart in peace. But the music ceased — ^another 
thought came upon Villiers ; and with a shuddering 
groan he sprang up in agony, and called wildly for his 
child ; and the keeper sternly bade him lie still, and not 
make a noise. 

While these delicious moments, so bright and so 
soothing, even when recalled in dreams, and gone for 
ever, were gliding on, where was the aged, miserable, 
sinful father of the young, happy — and as his own deceit- 
ful conscience whispered — innocent young man ? He 
was sinking daily into his dotage. As if still further to 
remove the obstacles which might have embarrassed or 
embittered the full enjoyment of the happiness to which 
Viiliers was now abandoning himself, almost, thought 
Villiers again^ by a good providence (as if a good provi- 
dence ever administered to us pleasure, except that it 
may nerve us to duties), the General, instead of wishing 
for his son's presence, expressed more openly his aver- 
sion to him, and frequently passed whole days in his 
own room without seeing him. Pearce was acquiring, 
every hour, more influence over him — was becoming 
more necessary to his comfort ; and from suggesting ad. 
vice, and hinting opinions, he had now assumed the 
right of dictating to his master. And his master fe,intly 
and timidly succumbed to all that he proposed. Some- 
thing in this beyond the mere art of ruling, which Pearce 
had so deeply studied, might have been discovered by 
one who knew all that passed in the long confinement 
of the old man's room, to which Pearce unmurmuringly 
devoted himself. He felt that it could not last long, and 
the gradual approach of success in his grand object 
encouraged him to discharge the most wearying and 
even offensive offices, without exhibiting more impatience 
than was necessary to keep the old man, as he called his 
master, in proper order. 

Pearce, like Villiers himself, knew (for things of the 
kind are known far wider than we imagine, when we 
hide our eyes ami think we are not seen) that the Gene- 
ral's life had been one of vice. r»ut he knew nothing of 
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particulars. Ahd among all tb© various arts wMch 1» 
employed to obtain the knowledge of this important 
secret, in conformity with the leading principle and policy 
of th*^ religious school in which he had been brought up, 
none had succeeded in throwing clear light upon the 
subject, until one day's post, among a number of letters, 
brouglU one written in a coarse, vulgar hand, and 
mariied private. On this occasion Pearce did not pro- 
ceed, as usiial, direct to his master's room. He retired 
first to his own, and there, with bolted door and the key- 
bole carefully closed, he found little difficulty in mastering 
the secret. He had been employed before in a foreign 
post-office, and had there learned much, which he found 
eminently useful to him in after-times. As he pkced the 
packet of letters, as usual, on the little table by the Gen- 
eral's easy chair, where he sat propped up with pillows, 
his thin, peaked, wrinkled features, peering malignantly 
from a large fiu" cap, and his legs wrapped carefolly in 
blankets, Pearce retired where he could command a view 
of What passed, in a large mirror, without being supposed 
to watch him. He saw the thin bony fingers, almost like 
claws, of the old man, stretched out to grasp the letters, 
which he could scarcely hold. The spectacles were 
shifled, and Pearce himself was called to wipe them. 
The letters once more were feebly taken, and laid one 
by one aside, as the old man scrutinized the post-mark, 
till he came to the one marked private. His pale fece 
became of an ashy hue ; his hand shook violently ; and 
casting a cowardly side glance at his obsequious servant, 
to see if he was looking, he thrust the letter under the 
folds of the blanket. Pearce waited in vain to be asked 
to open and read the letters as usual. He then proposed 
it himself; but the unhappy old man, in a trembling 
husky voice, told him he might go and leave him, for 
that he wanted to sleep His bell rang again for Pearce, 
about an hour after ; his countenance had then resumed 
its ordinary look, and Pearce observed nothing, ]>ut that 
he must have moved fi*om his chair himself (an exertion 
which he had been incapable of making for Weeks), 
and that the remains of burnt paper were lying under 
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the grate. The look of exultation which Peirce cast 
upon his prey, now completely in his hands, was even 
heightened, as the old man asked for his son, and Pearce 
could inform him that he had been absent for several 
days, and (as he took care to add, maliciously,) that he 
was seldom at home now, since the General had become 
worse. No one knew where he went to. 

This was a falsehood, for this secret also Pearce had 
long penetrated. It was a spot which he himself had 
known— respecting which he had himself indulged 
dreams and visions— visions fkr different from Villiers's, 
but which never occurred to his mind without filling 
him with the spirit of revenge and jealousy almost to 
madness. 

. On that day he said nothing more. Two days aftei 
he was summoned to read a letter from the General's 
lawyer, alluding to a power reserved to the General in 
some marriage settlement, of leaving his property to 
another branch of the family. And Pearce took care 
to sigh. And when the General fretflilly asked him 
the meaning of his sigh, he hesitated, and at last was 
compelled reluctantly to lament that Mr. Villiers did not 
show as much respect and affection for his fether as 
became a young man, heir to such an estate. Another 
night the General's rest was broken by a ringing of bells 
and disturbance in the house, and Pearce took care to in- 
form him that it wa^ caused by his son, who constantly 
came in late. Another time he went Still farther ; and 
appearing with a face of astonishment Atid reser\'e, as if 
possessed of some melanchofy secret, which he was 
resolved to hint, but not to disclose, he permitted the 
General to extort from him a confession that there were 
sad stories about Mr. Villiers, and he feared he was 
going on ill. And a few words were enough to suggest 
all that he wished to the old man, whose mind with readi- 
ness suspected in others all that he had been guilty of 
himself. With vice, indeed, even in his son, he could 
readily have borne ; he would have admitted it as a 
matter of course ; but when Pearce hinted at something 
else, 4t the possibility df h'n son abandoning himself 
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to an infatuation, as he called it, and throwing himself 
away for life in a degrading connexion, he touched a 
chord in the old man's mind which lay entwined with all 
his favorite schemes, and awoke his most violent passions. 
Mean and paltry as his usual habits were, since from the 
extravagances of a luxurious youth he had become calcu- 
lating and selfish, he had formed^and cherished for years 
one plan having a show of dignity— 4:he marriage of his 
son with his cousin. Lady Eleanor, and the reunion of 
the old family estates of Claremont and the Priory. 
We all know how deeply an idea once admitted, and 
allowed to shoot out into fancies and dreams, in the mor- 
bid indolence of a sick room, or an unoccupied old age, 
will take possession of the whole man. To touch this, 
to hint a doubt of the possibility of realizing it, was to 
throw the General into a violent outbreak of temper. 
This had been one of the most embittering subjects on 
which he had harped to his son, till even the natural 
inclination which Villiers might have felt towards the 
project gave way beneath the tormenting and overbearing 
indelicacy in which his father dwelt upon it. And in his 
heart of hearts he had resolved that no such mercenary 
thoughts should ever be connected with that marriage tie, 
which, whenever and to whomsoever it should bind him, 
he recognized as most sacred and most ennobling. On 
the same subject Pearce himself, thoroughly master of 
his tactics, had at first indulged his master in assisting 
his fancy, and joining in his calculations. And now, as 
if seizing on every opportunity to exasperate the poor 
enfeebled man, on this he artfully touched each day, con- 
triving to separate the two objects, and to present to the 
General's mind the possibility of realizing one if not the 
other ; and if he could not efiect the marriage through 
his son's wilfulness, at least of uniting the estates. 
There was one difficulty, one prejudice, as Pearce well 
knew, most difficult to surmount : Lady Eleanor was a 
Roman Catholic ; and though the old man, careless of 
religion, could have borne to see her united with his son 
for the purpose of uniting the estates in the person of his 
own heir, he was not yet prepared to thro>v his own 
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ptoperty into the hands of a Papist. His prejudices 
against Popery were strong and vulgar. Of its really 
deadly and destructive nature he knew nothing. But he 
disliked it — disliked it the more from the vexation which 
his union with Lady Esther had brought on him ; and 
this obstacle Pearce was to remove. It was not a mere 
thought of his own. If we could have obtained posses- 
sion of that mahogany box, buried under the loose plank, 
and covered with the huge bureau, in Pearce's little 
room, and could then have perused the letters, which, 
with the Roman postmark upon them, he had receive-d 
from time to time, we might have obtained a deeper 
insight into the springs and objects of his conduct. But 
whatever caution and slowness he had originally shown, 
his success became more and more apparent each day. 
The poor old man was soon entirely at his disposal. 
A hint dexterously thrown in one day, and accompanied 
with one of those significant looks which Pearce could so 
well assume, revealed to the terrified General that the 
secret, which he thought was buried in his own bosom 
now, and would be buried for ever in his grave, was 
known also to another person, and that person his servant. 
In vain ho endeavored to persuade himself that his con- 
science had taken alarm too quickly— that Pearce 's 
words meant nothing. Pearce understood it all, and 
contrived without delay to repeat the hint, dropping also 
a little circumstance, which removed all doubt. Farther 
he did not go. He never threatened, or presumed upon 
his possession of this knowledge ; though the General 
would have purchased his silence by any humiliation. 
His attentions were redoubled ; his manner still more 
obliging than ever. And the General became bound to 
him, and ready to comply with all his suggestions, far 
more than any menaces or violence could have made 
him. It suited, however, Pearce's purpose, cautiously to 
open the subject of religion. With a most artful and 
delicate hand he contrived to touch even the seared and 
hardened conscience of his victim by fear. He himself 
aflfected and exhibited a devotional spirit. At times he 
loil the Ge/ieral to ask questions which brought on some 
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tale df i$ai>0rE^oii, some tfaoaghts wbich ai;^ke]ied in ikm 
unhappy man fears of a future stote, and longings £ot 
more safety in the prospect to which he was compelled 
to look forward. Pearce dwelt with energy and fluency 
on the peace and comfort of his own mind, relieved from 
all the burden of past sins by the absolution of his priest, 
and secure in the intercession of the Saints* The old 
man listened, and wondered at the new tone of his 
servant, now almost become his companion ; but the 
ideas were not lost. They came home to him more and 
more, when his rest began to be disturbed at night by 
strange noises, which Pearce, always ready by his bed- 
side, took care to interpret and comment on, till the old 
man shook in his bed, and the cold sweat stood on his 
brow. Then Pearce would drop suggestions of the 
peace and comfort which were insured to all who were 
members of the One Church. But the old man gave no 
signs of change. And the noises became more frequent, 
ai^ his rest more disturbed. At last he was awakened 
from his sleep one night by a figure standing by his bed- 
side. The old man started up in an agony of terror. 
The figure motioned him to remain stiU— uttered some 
words to him, and disappeared. And Pearce, awakened, 
or rather afiecting to be awakened, by his cry of terror, 
found him senseless. 

A few days after that, he had a long interview with 
his son, in which he violently and peremptorily insisted 
on Villiers immediately abandoning the connection 
which he had formed, and returning to England, that he 
might prosecute his favorite plan of a union with Lady 
Eleanor. ViUiers steadily refused. His father men- 
aced him with the consequences of his refusal. Vil- 
liers begged that he would act as he thought fit. His 
father bade him depart, and almost imprecated a curse 
upon him. And ViUiers proudly lefl the room, and 
never again saw his &ther alive. Pearce had heard all 
that passed. As Villiers came out of the room, stung 
to the quick with the language which his &ther had 
used towards the being whom he cherished most upon 
earth ejasperated most of all by the violent efiR>rt with 
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•which he had compelled himself to leave liis fiUher in 
ignofance of the real nature of his connection with her, 
ihat he mi^ht not irretrievably provoke him to do that 
which would so deeply injure her, Pearce met him, and 
for a moment the fierce passion of the vindictive wretch 
.overcame his caution ; he uttered something which 
made the veins in Yilliers's forehead swell almost to 
bursting, fuid his eyes flashed fire. 

" Villain !" he cried, ** whom did you say? going to 
whom ?" And Pearce, no way intimidated by the arm 
that was lifted ready to crush him, with bitter and in- 
. suiting sarcasm, asked of him again if he was going to 

his . Before he could finish the offensive word he 

was levelled on the ground. " To ray lawfiil we'lded 
wife !" said Villiers ; and, spuming the fellow from him, 
he rushed out of the house. 

Two days afterwards the physicians ordered the Gen- 
eral to remove to Rome. And solitary, with none but 
Pearce now with him, and sitting by his side, the miser- 
able old man drove for the last time from the Chiaia, 
bearing upon every feature of his ftice the msukof terror 
and of death. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

It was late one night, nearly twelve months after- 
wards, that a calash covered with mud, and the horses 
ready to drop with exhaustion, drove rapidly into the 
Piazza di Spagna. As they whiried round the corner, 
the single traveller who was in it stretched himself out 
to catch a sight of a house before him, in which, while 
all the other windows in the square were dark, and the 
inhabitants buried in slumber, two windows were still 
.ighted, though thickly curtained. As the carriage stop- 
p^ at the door, without waiting for tne exhausted ppstU* 
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ions, who could scarcely get off their horses to put down 
the steps, Villiers sprang out of it, haggard, pallid, and 
in the deepest mourning. He tottered as he entered the 
house, and caught sight of the face of a servant, full of 
that mysterious gloominess and forced sympathy which 
is worn by domestics when death is approaching, or has 
already fallen upon a family. The servant opened 
gently the door of the saloon ; but Villiers made an 
effort to pass by, and proceed at once to his Other's bed- 
room. But the servant detained him. ** Persons were 
with him," he said. And when Villiers asked if there 
was any hope, the man shook his head. He would 
have asked if the last awful moment was close at hand : 
but there is a strange and awful feeling which it is no 
superstition to observe and realise when death is near 
us, a stillness and creeping of the flesh, we know not 
how, which told Villiers that his father was now lying 
in his last agonies. The servant' left, promising to 
come back the moment Villiers could be admitted into 
the sick room ; and Villiers knelt down, overpowered 
with awe, and in that awe almost forgetting his own. 
misery. But a smothered cry of great agony and terror 
from the adjoining chamber struck upon him ; and he 
could bear the delay no longer. The next moment he 
was in his father's bed-room. The cuilains of the bed 
were open ; by the bed side stood the nurse and Pearce ; 
and two priests, habited in their vestments, were pre- 
paring to administer the rite of extreme unction. But 
it was too late ; Villiers glanced upon the bed, and saw 
that all was over. The ghastly features, the convulsed 
mouth, the eyes still staring, the hands clutched fiercely 
on the bed-clothes, the hair standing on end — Villiers 
saw it all, and sank again upon his knees in intense 
agony ; for now, when it was too late, he asked himselt 
if this might not have been averted. 

He was roused ftom a stupor by the necessity of re- 
moving from the room. And as he was passing to his 
own apartment which he had occupied before, Pearce 
came up to him, and insolently ordered the servant to 
prepare a bed for him in the north room. The servant 
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atared at the person who presumed to give orders in a 
house where Villiers himself was now master. But 
Pearco repeated the order, and desired Villiers to make 
himself at home. And Villiers, unheeding everything, 
and staggering under remorse as well as su^ring. 
looked at him, scarcely knowing what he said, and was 
persuaded by the old housekeeper to retire and lie down, 
though not in sleep. 

Sleep, indeed, except in rare and feverish fits, had 
not visited him for weeks. The moment he closed his 
eyes there came before him that one vision, that pensive," 
delicate, exquisitely beautiful face, which had haunted 
him so blissfully ever since its first appearance. But 
only once or twice did it appear in all its beauty, radiant 
with joy, as when he first called her his own, or calm 
in the pensive enjoyment of deepest happiness, as when 
he sat by her side on that seat of rock, and taught her 
lessons of goodness fi-om his own manly, upright heart. 
These were the appearances which he dreaded most ; 
and by a secret instinct, whenever they approached, he 
started from his broken slumber, not daring to face the 
agony which would await him on awaking More fre- 
quently the vision came in a very different guise ; but 
Villiers could bear it better, for there was no deceit in 
it» no frightful revulsion from the dream to the reality. 
It came pale, and wan, and feeble, but still beautiful ; 
sometimes attired as one who, sickening under a fatal 
disease, was still able to be removed from her bed, and 
propped up with pillows to breathe fresher air ; some- 
times with a sleeping child lying in her bosom ; — then 
with a few sweet flowers strewed upon her forehead, the 
lips motionless, the eyes closed, the head enveloped in its 
grave-clothes. But to-night it came in a form more 
fearful. The delicate beautiful face came, indeed, and 
looked upon him as before, but it changed suddenly into 
the horrible and ghastly figure which he had witnessed 
on his father's death-bed. It seemed to utter on him 
fearful reproaches ; to imprecate a curse upon hlrnscU 
and on his children, with the same voice with which 
his fathel had bade him depart, in the last words which 
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lie fas^ sppkejQ to him while aHve. The ejes |^ai:ed 
frightfully upqn him ; claws were stretched out to .seize 
him ; a cry — ^the cry of agouy which had pierced him 
to the heart from his fiither's room — once more rang in 
his ears ; and shakir^ from head to foot, the big drops 
standing on his forehead, his heart beating with terror, 
find his breath gaspii>g, he struggled out of his sleep ai^ 
looked wildly round him. 

A clock was ticking on the mantel-piece, and a few 
lickedng gleams struggled from the dying embers on the 
hearth. He sat up on the bed, and, breathing more 
freely, atteijnpted, not to sleep again — ^for this he dared 
pot do — but to pray for forgiveness for the neglect, the 
undutifulness, the harsh, unforgiving spirit, which, as a 
ion, he had shown, to his now miserable father— for the 
^elf-indulgence in which he had abandoned him to the 
artifices of a menial— for the pr^^ud unbending temper 
with which he h^d kept aloof fropi him ever pince he 
had left Rome, receiving no letters except a rare state- 
ment of his fathf^r's health from a physician ; and re- 
solved on making no overtures for a reconciliation, lest 
he should be supposed to be actuated by mercenary policy. 
At the time all this had appeared to him innocent, even 
high-minded and just. Now he knew that it was sin ; 
and sin the beginning of all others — the dishonoring of 
parents, even of parents who are sinfiil themselves. And 
then for the first time it struck him that the judgments 
of God are just. He had forsaken his father for a de- 
vice of his own heart, and a desire of his own eyes ; 
and the desire of his eyes had been taken from him. 
The punishment had fallen just when the sin was con- 
summated. And he who had left his father alone in the 
world, to sink into his grave in the arms of hirelings, 
and with no consolation but the delusions of an anodyne 
for a guilty conscience, purchased by an act of apostacy, 
and after all snatched from him at the last, was now 
himself left alone in the world, stripped of his dreams, 
his hopes, his affections — ^like a wreck abandoned by its 
crew, and tossed idly on the waters. 

One Ijtfle gleam of soothing thought— soothing, be- 
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eau^ it revealed a duty as well as an enjoyraent — ^stole on 
him when he remembered that, widower as he was, he was 
still a parent. And as the fondness of the father awoke in 
him a train of softer feelings, the tears coursed each other 
down his cheek. He rose, threw his dressing-^own around 
him, and, opening his writing-case, among papers which he 
never left behind him, and which were carefully labelled 
and concealed in a secret drawer, he sought for a miniature, 
delicately finished, over which he hung in silence, recal- 
ling all the scenes withwhich it was associated, — the light 
step,— the look of pensive sweetness, varying with each 
thrill of aiSection into deep devotion for himself, — ^the 
delights of those hours when he had hung over her as she 
sang, or when she had seated herself at his feet, looking 
up archly but docilely to hear what he would read or 
teach her, — the thousand little acts of love withwhich she 
had solaced the last days of her venerable father (for 
she, thought Villiers, with a pang, never despised and 
never neglected the author of her being), — the simple 
look of wonder with which she had listened to his ques- 
tion, when he told her that perhaps poverty might be 
their lot ; and would she still love him ? — and then the 
lingering illness, the patient Buffering, the tears for him 
alone, the prayers over the head of her child, the fervor 
with which she commended it to him, with her memory 
as its safeguard — all these recollections stole out one 
by one like stars upon an evening sky, till he seemed 
once more to be living in the midst of the realities — 
to have an object and a being still before him, whose 
presence would rule his life and elevate his thoughts — 
whom he might almost adore now, even as he adored her 
when living. And his heart, once touched with this 
emotion, passed on to a higher region, and to the only 
Being who is present always, andean elevate and sanctify 
the soul, and whom the heart of man may indeed adore. 
He knelt down, and prayed earnestly, not only for 
forgiveness of past sins, but for strength to bear their 
punishment, and to atone for them, as far as men tnay 
atone, by humility and dutiful obedience for ever afler. 
He prayed also for a reunion with her whom he had 
VOL. I. — 10 
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lost ; for a blessing on his child ; and ly degrees all hk 
thoughts and affections concentred round his infimt ; and 
he felt that it was an object which might absorb him 
wholly, and be to him his happiness and life* 

He was still kneeling, with his face upturned to 
heaven, and the lamp which he had lighted had flickered 
and died away in the socket, leaving only the gleam 
from the ashes of the wood Are, when he heard a slight 
noise in a distant comer of the room, and looking up, 
observed a thin streak of slight stealing on the walL At 
first he thought it a reflection from the fire ; but it grew 
wider and stronger, and the heavy tapestry curtaih 
behind which it appeared visibly moved. At another 
time Yilliers would have advanced without a £eax to 
examine the cause. But all that he had suflered and 
witnessed — ^the thought of what was lying at that mo- 
ment beneath the same rooP—the recollections which had 
80 long haunted him— now chilled him with a superstitious 
awe. He remained motionless, and hidden by the huge 
chair before which he was kneeling, with his eyes fixed 
on the increasing glimmer of light An exclamation 
almost escaped him as the curtain was slowly withdrawn, 
and a human &ce peered out from behind it. It looked 
round cautiously — advanced — ^the whole figure appeared, 
and Yilliers saw that it was Pearce. His eye glanced 
first upon the open writing-case and the packet of papers, 
as if he would willingly have seized upon them. Then, 
furtively looking around the room, he stole to the bed- 
side, and, gently peeping through the curtams, started 
back, and almost stumbled and fell, as Yilliers sprang 
up from his kneeling posture, and demanded what he 
wanted. An ordinary person would havo required 
some little time to recover from such a shock ; but 
Pearce, in emergencies of the kind, was not an or- 
dinary person. Prepared and composed in a minute, 
he answered that he had heard Yilliers moving ; was 
afraid that he was ill ; had come to see if he could 
be of any service. Yilliers eyed him with some sus 
picion. But Pearce still preserved the same com- 
posure. And on Yilliers assuring him that nothing was 
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tli6 matter, Peaice begged his partk>n, and retired through 
the regular entrance. Yilliers did not return to hb bed 
till he had examined the passage behind the heavy 
tapestry curtain, and fiiuling a secret door in the wainscot 
communicating with a narrow staircase, he contrived to 
block it up with some ilimiture. But it was daylight 
before he was able again to close his eyes. 

It was late the next morning before any one would 
venture to approach Villiers's room. His bell had not 
rung. And it was only the good-natured housekeeper, 
Mrs. Boucher, who had courage at last to take him some 
break&st without hb asking for it. She found him 
dressed ; but so pale, so thin, so thoroughly wretched in 
appearance, that the poor woman, afler placing the tray 
on the table, could not refrain from sittting down in 
a chair ; and, hiding her &ce in her apron, she burst 
into tears. 

**Oh, sir! Oh, master Ernest!" she cried as she 
sobbed violently, " if you had but been here, this would 
not h?ivebeen— if you had but answered the letters !" 

Villiers himself was leaning his fece upon the mantel- 
piece, and the tears streaming down his cheeks. But at 
the mention of letters he raised himself up to ask *' What 
letters ?" 

'* Ours, sir," said Mrs. Boucher, " which we, that is I 
and the butler, made bold to write to you, to tell you what 
was doing." 

Villiers had never received any. " I had," he said, 
" but one or two letters from here, and they came from 
Signer Villetti, the doctor ; and they all told me things 
were going on well, till I heard from Mr. Beattie, and 
then I came here immediately." 

The poor housekeeper seemed amazed. "Then, 
sir," she said, " there has been some £o\j1 play, and that 
Italian doctor ought never to have been brought here. 
It was not we who sent for him, but that man — ^1 suppose 
we must call him Mr. Pearce now. And the General, 
poor man, would never hear of any one else." 

And the ice once broken, the motherly, loquacious 
Mrs. Boucher proceeded to explain to YiUiers all that 
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hfui passed in his absence ; how tHey had been ordered 
stiddeidy to Rome, no one knew why ; but Pearce had 
pretended some advice from the doctors ; how, when they 
reached Rortie, no visitors were admitted but one or 
two EngHshmen, whom the servants had not seen before, 
and, by degrees, a priest from one of the colleges ; how 
' Pearce had contrived to take the whole management 
of affairs upon himself, carefully excluding the servants 
from even seeing thefr master, except when they caught 
sight of him as Pearce assisted him down the stairs 
to take his usual drive ; how, more than once, Pearce 
had brought with him a sort of lawyer, and Mrs. Boucher, 
on passing the door of her mastei^'s room, as it stood 
ajar, had seen him with a pen in his hand, and Pearce 
standing by to guide it as he signed a paper ; — ^and then 
came complaints of Pearce 's increased arrogance and 
domineering habits, which none of the other servants 
could endure, — just, Mrs. Boucher said, as if he was 
master of the house. " Oh, sir !" she concluded, " I 
am afraid there has been foul play, and you Will find things 
very bad." 

Villiers scarcely entered into the latter part of the 
sentence, but the former struck him to the heart. And 
he asked to what she alluded. Upon which Mrs. 
Boucher proceeded to enumerate many little facts. As 
she passed the General's door one day, she had heard 
high words between Pearce and his master ; and when 
the General wanted to drive one way, Pearce would 
order the carriage to drive another. And the old man 
was not allowed to see any of his old friends ; and the 
doctor. Signer Villetti, would prohibit him from having 
things to eat and drink which he used to be fond of. 
" And then, sir," she continued, sinking her voice to a 
whisper, and looking anxiously round the room, " one 
day, as I was going up stairs, and Mr. Pearce had gone 
out, I was standing just by his door ; and what should I 
see, to my wonder, but the door softly open, and your 
poor &ther himself looked out. It was in this very room 
which Mr. Pearce had put him into. And he made 
me come in. He could hardly walk ; and there he sat 
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comfortable, no book or any thing'; and they had tfiten 
away his dog Fido, gjii:, that you r,ememb^r— a Kttle 
ugly thing it wa;^ and always getting in the way. I 
reraieinbex coie night it nearly tl^:ew me dowri, the stairs. 
It was the. night w« got tq Rome ; I was coming up 
stairs in thi? darlj^" And wh^r^ AJxs. Boucher^s remv. 
niSipei^ces would bave carriied ber iio on,e could have 
prophesied. But ViUiers recalled her to hi^ fathen "Oh, 
8^i|f ! I was going to tell you what Tie told me, and what 
I got tbe l^utler to write off by that nig^ht's post. 1 
would have writteft myselfj sir, only niy hiandwritiiiff is 
. ba4. And yet I had soipe good schooling, and my famer 
was in very co^lfortablp circumstance^, and brought me 
up well, I used tq go to school at the Park-gate— 
old J^rs. Bond's, <?lo^e by the greq,jt ^Iqa, neaf thp Pripiy 
ruins. " 

And piwjp more Vijliers impatiently recalled ber. 
Mr^. Boucher begged pardon, ai^d at last y illiers learned 
from ber that the General had qomplamed to her of ill- 
treatment ; had said that he was very mucH afraid of 
Pearce ; that Pearce had becon^e a tyrant, and he could 
bear it no longer. Only when Mrs. Boucher had proposed 
that he should be sent away, the unhappy man turned 
pale, and said " No, that could not be," And tj^eji the 
good woipan had ventured to say something aboutj M^. 
Ernest, and that he ought to be sent for. And the Gen- 
^yral had seemed sad and downcast ; and. complain^ that 
every one had deserted him — that even his spn would 
ijiQt come near to him. A^d IVfrs. Boucher added, '* He 
seemed to speak, sir, as if he womd have given a great 
deal to see you. And I do think he Ipved yo^i, sir, though 
he w;as rather hasty at times. Bnt then sons ought 
to bear with their father ; I am sure I did w;ith my poor 
old mother, who was bed-stricken for years." 

Villiers groaned aloud, and shuddered, as he stpi 

stood with his face covered with his han^s, and resting pn 

the mantelpiece. He lifted it ailer a pause, during 

which Mrs. Boucher sat with her hands Iplded in h^r 

, black silk apron, and asjked her if be dared npt naji^e 
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his fiUher; and checked himself to say, ^ Had there been 
much sufifering ?" 

Mrs. Boucher shook her head mournfully, and once 
more proceeded. ^He had been much disturbed at 
nights. A servant, who slept oTor-head, had often been 
kept awake by his groaning ; and there were sometimes 
hard words m>m Pearce, as if he were threatening in- 
stead of cmnforting him. One night he had been taken 
very ill, and Mrs. Boucher had been summoned to assist 
It was a long time before the doctor came, and Mr. 
Pearce, who seemed extremely impatient for hb arrival, 
had left the room to hasten the messenger. 

*^And then," continued Mrs. Boucher, ^ as the poor 
old gentleman looked up, and only saw the other nurse 
in thB room, he made signs to me to send her away, 
which I did ; and then, though he could scarcely move, 
he put his hands so-together, and shook his head. It 
was the most piteous sight I ever saw. He was so pale 
and thin, and his hair quite white. And then he made 
signs to me to give him his keys, which I did, and he 
pointed out one, and making me lay my ear almost 
down to his lips, he whispered, *^ When I am gone, 
give this to him — ^you know whom I mean. He hs^ not 
been kind ; but I won't be hard to him : let them do 
what they choose." And just then Mr. Pearce came 
back, and was quite angry that I had been in the room 
alone. He took up the keys, as they lay on the bed, 
and I never saw them since. Hark, sir ! there is sixme 
one at the door." 

The knock was repeated, and Mrs. Boucher bustled 
up to make way for Pearce himself^ and another person, 
seemingly a notary. It was with a fiice of almost sav- 
age exiStation, scarcely intended to be stifled, that Pearce 
announced to Villiers that he was come to seal i^ some 
drawers. Villiers himself almost forgetful as he had 
been of any other circumstance, in the thought of his 
&ther, was now aroused to demai^ by what right he 
entered on this office. And nothing further was needed 
to induce Pearce to enter at once on the real object of 
his intrusion; and desiring his con^Nuiion to open a 
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black portfolio, he placed before Villiers a formal docu- 
ment, which he requested him to read. Villiers did read 
it— read it with his eyes almost blinded with tears, for 
he saw his Other's signature, shaken and abrupt, as of 
a person in the extremity of illness. It was formal, 
however, correct, without a flaw, duly signed, and wit- 
nessed. Villiers knew nothing of law, but, to all ap- 
pearance, it assured him that the menance held out by 
his &ther had been fulfilled, and that he was a beggar. 
All that could be left away was given to the Jesuits' 
College at Rome, with the exception of a large legacy 
to Pearce. The laired property was given to Lady 
Eleanor, and Villiers himself not mentioned. He was 
a beggar ; and the eflect was, for the moment, stunning. 
That which for months he had thought o^ and spoken of 
as possible, was realized ; but reaUty is a very different 
thing from imagination — and he found it so. 

It required, however, but little time for him to re- 
cover himself sufficiently to return the document, and to 
request that he might be left alone, and not subjected to 
intrusion upon questions of business at such a moment ; 
and Pearce retired, taking care, as he looked him in the 
&ce, to lift up a mass of hair from his own forehead, and 
to exhibit a scar, which had been there ever since the 
evening when Villiers had last left his Other's house at 
Naples. 

It was a dreary and foarftd interval which ensued 
between that hour and the day when his Other's remains 
were deposited in the grave, according to the rites of the 
Romish Church. One person only was admitted to him 
— Beattie, who was still at Rome, in recovered health, 
and to whose judgment Villiers willingly committed the 
task of making the necessary inquiries into the validity 
of the will. There were moments of stupor, of amaze- 
ment, such as Ms upon the mind when some great 
shock has changed the whole face of the world around 
us. Then came attempts to realize the present and the 
future ; then some object before him brought back all 
the pa9t : and, for the moment, the present seemed a 
dreun, till the reality once more flashed upon him. At 
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times came a conflict between his conscience and his 
suffering. Angry thoughts would rise ; the recollection 
of past ill-treatment; efforts to excuse himself; then 
recollections of his own joys, and his own sorrows ; then 
he was once more sitting on the rocky seat, or under the 
shade of the vine-trellised cottage, till he started up to 
find himself in his dark, dreary chamber. Once, only^ 
the vision returned to him again, and again bringing 
something like peace— the vision of his motherless child , 
and the thought that there was still a centre round which 
his affections might gather — a being for whom he might 
toil, though in poverty and pain — who might look up to 
him, and love him, and cling to him, and cherish him 
when he was old and in sickness. But here a pang 
shot across him ; for what hope could he have of merit- 
ing that filial duty towards himself, which he had him- 
self denied to his own parent ? Every thing ended in 
remorse ; and even remorse was sweet, for it was real, 
and true ; it bore on it no delusion. And as he bowed 
himself to the ground, and prayed, Villiers began to feel 
what religion is ; he felt it in its first beginning — sorrow 
and shame. 

He left his room but once. It was after every one 
in the house had gone to bed ; and even the nurses, who 
were sitting in the chamber of the dead, were appalled 
when they marked the agony in his countenance, as he 
opened the door and motioned thena to withdraw. They 
listened at the outside, and heard him draw the boh and 
prostrate himself on the ground, and then all was silent ; 
only at times a suppressed groan reached them : but 
they dared not enter. And the cold grey dawn strug- 
gled in through the curtained windows before he opened 
the door and returned to his own room. But from that 
night Villiers was an altered man. Even Beattie was 
surprised to see the calmness and self-control, the almost 
childlike gentleness with which he did and suffered all 
that A\^s necessary in the distressing scenes through 
which he was obliged to pass. He made only one re- 
quest — ^that Pearce might be prevented from coming 
near hun. Every thing else, which, in a former day, 
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virould have, galled and stung him to the quicl^ he naw 
aubinitted to patiently an^ meekly, a^ under punishment 
— -» punishment which he recognised as just. He re^ 
quested only a single alteration in the arrangement of 
the flineral ; but it was intended to express more respect 
and honor for the dead. And during the last melan- 
choly ceremonial, except the strong and almpst convul- 
sive grasp with which he kept his hand within his bo^ 
som, clasped on that which Beattie knew to be a little 
golden cross, Beattie himself would have observed little 
m his manner but quiet resignation and sorrow. Vil- 
Uers, even in his youth, was no firiend to scenes and ex. 
hibitions of emotion* 

The second evening afler all was over he wa.s sit* 
ting alone in Beattie's room, reading — treading, because 
he was expecting every moment that Beattie would re- 
turn and bring him information of the circumstances re* 
lating to the will. Not indeed that this had ever formed 
a prominent feature in the bitter thoughts which forced 
themselves on him ; but when at times an almost Quix- 
otic feeling of contempt for wealth, and insensibility to 
his worldly position, had obtruded themselves, the thought 
of his child came across him- — of his duty to others — 
and of the necessity for asceilaining and enforcing right 
wherever it seemed to have been violated. And he ad* 
mitted with Beattie the obligation of obtaining sufficient 
information as to the validity of the document. As 
Beattie's step was heard coming up the stairs, a slight 
pulsation of the heart revealed to Villiers that his com- 
posure was not entire indifference ; but it ceased the 
moment he caught sight of his Mend's fece, and saw in 
it that the case was hopeless. Nothing, Beattie ex- 
plained to him, could be more correct or formal than the 
will. He had indeed made inquiries of the servants ; 
and from them had ascertained much which Mrs. Bou- 
cher had stated to Villiers himself and which awakened 
no little suspicion of unfair influence having been em- 
ployed to obtain the present distribution of the property. 
Hesitatingly and carefully watching the effect of the sug* 
gestion on Villiers's countenance, Beattie added that UU« 
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gadon might be possible ; but YilMen shook his head 
relnctantiy. And Beattie then added ^t he had sug- 
gested the possibility of this to the parties now intere^ed 
in the will, and had not hesitated to express an opinion 
that it might be overturned ; but he had been met by a 
threat— e threat o£ disclosures most painfully afi^ting 
the poor General's character ; and Villiers impatiently 
stopped him, exclaiming, "Never! never!" 

He sat down without delay to write two letters,^ 
one to Lord Claremont, to inform him that he had no 
intention of endeavoring to disturb the will, and ma- 
king one request which he knew would be granted, that 
he might be allowed to possess the picture c? his mother 
which hung in h»f bedchamber at the Priory. The 
other letter was to his uncle in Yorkshire, an old, pen* 
iirious, singular character, who possessed, however, some 
parliamentary interest, and being himself unmarried, had 
often shown symptoms of attachment to his nephew, 
even to the extent of contemplating him as the heir df 
his property. Villiers asked of hun nothing but to ob- 
tain some situation or commission in the army, which 
might enable him to support himself And the letters 
seded, he took leave of Beattie for the night, pr(Hnising 
to see him the next day before he lefl Rome for Naples, 
to make the necessary arrangements for placing his child 
hi some fit and eligible care. 



CHAPTER XVm. 

It was not, perhaps, till his arrival in his own room at 
the hotel, that ViHiers for the first time in his life fok 
what poverty was. He was to part with his servant. 
And as his servant took his wages, and a donation &r 
beyond what he might have expected, Villiers was pleased 
with the honest hearty way in which the man thanked 
hkOf as having always been a kind and good master 
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He bad tasted scarcely anything that day, and his spirit 
having returned with the removal of suspense and the 
necessity of exertion, he would have asked for something 
to eat, but the thought came to him of his child, and ot 
the necessity of depriving himelf of comforts for the sake 
of that dear being, and he checked the order which he 
had been on the point of giving. His servant insisted 
on remaining to pack his trunks ; and Villiers, who had 
been nurtured in habits which made him peculiarly 
sensitive to the distinctions of rank, and to the refine- 
ments of life, once more felt the reality of his altered 
position when he gave ordei^ that his portmanteau should 
De carried to the place fixmi which the vehicle of a 
courier, with whom he had engaged a place, was to start 
the next morning. He was young, and still amenable 
to &lse shame ; and as, accidentally, he met an Engb'sh 
acquaintance just as he was mounting the vehicle, and 
noticed the curiosity and hauteur with which his friend's 
glass was levelled at him, and the cold bow (his circum- 
stances being known) with which his own distant 
recognition was returned, a momentary chill, followed by 
indignation, came over him at the thought of the heart- 
less world with which he was now to grapple ; but it 
was momentary only. Once more he remembered that 
he had been sinful, and was under punishment, and his 
equanimity returned. 

Side by side with his humbler companion, on whom 
but a short time before Villiers would have looked, not 
indeed with contempt, but with something of wonder and 
curiosity, as a being of a different species (for Villiers 
had been nurtured in some of the worst habits of an ex- 
clusive English aristocracy), now he exchanged the little 
courtesies of follow-traveUers, and, notwithstanding the 
oppression on his spirits, endeavored to ask him ques- 
tions, and even to take an interest in the willingness with 
which the honest and sensible man opened to him his 
ideas and history, till he came to explain that he h^l 
engaged in a lifo which he did not like, and had sacri^ 
ficed much that he enjoyed, even postponing a marriage 
with a young person t^ whom he was engaged, i^ 
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all to enable him to support an aged father, who had 
lost everything by imprudence. But as he came to tbia 
part of his tale he observed that Villiers had buried him- 
self in his cloak, and was sitting with his eyes closed 
and his brows knit, as if in great pain ; and with a tact 
not uncommon even to uncultivated minds which are 
familiar with the world, he contrived to stop, and, as the 
vehicle was mounting a hill, to jump down and walk by 
the side, leaving his companion to his thoughts ; and 
those thoughts were, as if at every step an eye were 
opening and a tongue were planted in every mouth, to 
witness and proclaim one crying sin to a remorsetid 
heart. Just as the vehicle reached the top of the road 
which crosses the Monte Albano, and Giuseppe, the 
courier, was about to jump into it again, a light calash 
drove rapidly round the corner behind them, and nearly 
grazing the wheels of the other carriage, galloped on, as 
if in great anxiety to reach the next stage before them. 
Villiers himself had scarcely noticed it, he was so 
plunged in thought. But Giuseppe made some remark 
on the speed with which the horses were going, and 
also on the sinister looks of a single traveller, who had 
ensconced himself in the corner, and, as he passed Vil- 
liers's vehicle, had thrown a large red handkerchief 
over his face, which Giuseppe had only been enabled 
to see by observing it peering from the glass behind, 
as if unwilling to be recognised, and yet anxious to observe. 
" I never knew," he muttered to himself) as he once 
more seated himself by Villiers's side, " I never knew 
any good connected with such quick travelling ; there 
is always some mischief before or behind.'' But Vil- 
liers made no reply. And the rest of the journey was 
spent in silence. Giuseppe understood that his com- 
panion was in distress and sorrow ; and respectfully 
forbore to intrude on him, except by little attentions, 
which Villiers noticed with kindness, and which left upon 
his mind the valuable lesson for after-life — ^that no class 
\ is so humble in which courtesy and benevolence, and 
i even delicacy of feeling, do not exist, fit did much to 
re-awaken a sympathy between himself and his inferior 
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fellow-creatures. Meanwhile, as he receded from Rome, 
the sufferings of the past week began to soflen and die 
away under the induence of the open air, the beautiful 
scenery, and the rapid motion. His thoughts wandered 
forwards ; and though he dreaded the bitter recollections 
which awaited^im at Naples, the thought of his child, 
whom he was going to rejoin, and from henceforth 
Intended to devote hiqaaelf to rear, gained on him every 
hour. It was the star still left in the horror of thick 
darkness which had fallen on him — ^the spark from which 
a fuller light might hereafter be kindled— the centre 
round which alone upon earth his memories and his 
hopes might gather, and find happiness and duty still. 
He thought of it as lying in its dear mother's arms, as 
he had first beheld it ; as learning to stretch out its little 
arms to him, even though unable to speak ; as laughing 
brightly at his approach ; as playing with the hair of 
his head, and crying to be taken by him and tossed ; as 
reviving many a little trace of that face, pensive and 
exquisitely beautiful, which had first entranced him ; and 
as about to become an image— of himself Villiers would 
have said, had he dared to conclude the sentence : but 
then came the consciousness of bis sin, of his own undu- 
tifulness and cruelty (he would have used no lighter word) ; 
and he could only breathe a prayer that his child might 
not be the image of himself. 

It was with such a thought in his heart that the 
vehicle drove into the dirty narrow street of Fondi. He 
had passed it more than once before, and was well 
acquainted with the formalities attending passports. It 
was therefore with some surprise that he found Giuseppe 
detained in the police-office for a considerable time, and 
with still greater that he saw him come out accompanied 
by one of the officers, who informed Villiers that 
there was an informality in his papers, and that it was 
impossible for him to proceed till they had been exam- 
ined further. There was a singular hesitation and 
strangeness in the man's manner ; and when Villiers 
begged to know the nature of the informality, he could 
only reply vaguely and impatientlj^ that there wag 
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suspicion, iiregnlaritjr, and that there must be some delay; 
** How long ?" inquired Villiers. 
" Perhaps three days," was the answer. 
At another time, Villiers's indignation would have 
vented itself abruptly, and not very wjgely. But his 
temper had been schooled, as well as other defects in his 
character ; and after endeavoring to remonstrate calmly, 
and to explain, but to no purpose, he took leave of 
Giuseppe, and removing his portmanteau, submitted to be 
shown to a miserable little albergo, there to content 
himself with remaining until the difficulty coiidd be 
removed. 

On looking round the wretched room, which was all 
the accommodation supplied him, he was himself surprised 
to find how little such external appearances afiect us 
when the mind is occupied with either deep sorrow or 
deep joy ; especially how estranged it becomes even 
from the thought of them, when there is a consciousness 
within of having acted wrong—of being under punish, 
ment. Punishment in a palace is a mockery ; and to 
feel that he was sufiering a punishment,*-to resolve on 
bearing it manfully, and patiently, and gratefiiUy, and 
to look up to the hand which inflicted it with the prayer, 
that such a spirit might be perfected within him, was 
becoming every hour more and more the temper of his 
mind. 

In the evening he strolled out to relieve his thoughts, 
painfully depressed and overwrought by several hours 
spent among papers, and arrangements which were full 
of bitterness for the future as well as for the past, and 
with only one bright thought of consolation — the thought 
of his child. As he returned into the narrow dirty street 
of the little town, close by the Dogana, a crowd was 
collected round a door. A few £ices, seemingly more 
adventurous than the rest were prying into a hovel ; but 
the most part, with countenances indicative of alarm and 
consternation, mixed with that curiosity and fascination 
of terror which is so common in uneducated minds, were 
standing aloof^ and spreading the news of some disaster 
to every passer-by. On Villiers inquiring the cause, he 
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fednd that the first ease of a (ever whick had been for 
some time anticipated, had jost brdcen out, and one of 
the p^^ons employed in the Dogana had been its Tictim. 
The poor fellow was alarmingly ilL But no one dared 
to approach him. And it was only on Villiers going 
into the miserable place where he lay, and summoning 
the terrified by-standers to assist him in moving the 
sufiferer, and in providing him with some comforts, that 
they ventured to risk the infection. It was some relief 
to his mind to be engaged actively in a work of charity. 
The tending by a sick bed brought back to him the 
memory of two other sick beds, both of them associated 
with remorse. In this case there could be none. And 
as the only old woman who could be found to remain 
with the sufiferer as nurse was timid and inexperienced, 
Villiers himself sat up with the sick man during the 
night The poor woman, who was a Roman CathoUc, 
and had, therefore, been brought up in pious horror of 
heretics, among whom she had been taught to class the 
members of the English Church, was surprised to see him 
spend no little part of the time on his knees. She had 
been told that Protestants never knelt in prayer — that 
they never prayed at all ; and her amazement was 
great The morning came, and the patient was better. 
His gratitude was intense to Villiers ; and in expressing 
it, he added to him a warning, which surprised him, but 
to which he paid little attention. He told him that his 
detention had been brought about apparently by a tra- 
veller, who had preceded him by a few hours, and who 
had had some secret conference with the chief of the 
ofiice ; and he hinted to him the necessity of being 
cautious, if he had any secret enemy, or was conscious 
of ofiences against the government. Villiers smiled, 
and thanked the poor fellow for his advice ; but did not 
think it worth while to make fiuther inquiries of him 
respecting a suggestion so obviously unfounded. Nor, 
mdeed, could the man have given him any further infor- 
mation than the vague notion which he had gathered 
firom some incidental remains of his superior. He was, 
indeed, too ill < be commimicative, and though better. 
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^en Villtoi!$ tbe noxtday tcK^ leave of hko, on reemidag 
kis passport, 9Xkd with it apologies tor the delay, notlung 
more pajseed between them. 

It was a bright and joyous ademoon, as YiUiers 
once more re-entered Naples. The sun was dancing o^ 
the blue waters of the bay. The fringe of glittering 
suburbs, which stretched round its magnificent curve, 
flashed on the eye like marble. Vesuvius towered in 
the distance, curling up a thin wreath of smoke upon 
the golden sky. The road was full of gay-dressed pea- 
sants, with their brilliant many-coloured costumes and 
antique ornaments of gold and pearls. The lai^zaroni, 
capped and buttoned, were lying about, basking their 
swarthy muscular limbs among the painted stalls of 
water-melons and summer fruits. The Chiaia wa^^ 
swarming with equipages, and gay boats were skin^ 
ming about the bay. The whole spectacle was luxury 
and enjoyment. But to Villiers, over it all, there hung a 
black, motionless, fearful veil like a pall. He sat back 
in the humble conveyance with his eyes closed, his brow 
knit, his lips compressed in anguish, and a weight pres- 
sing upon his chest, which compelled him every now 
and then, to the alarm of his fellow travellers, to heave a 
deep groan, and stretch his head out of the window, as 
if gasping for breath. He had answered so gently to 
their first inquiries, if he was ill, and yet with such firm- 
ness, that they at last permitted him to remain unnoticed. 
The vehicle stojpped on the Chiaia ; and Villiers, muf- 
fling himself up, called to him, from among a group of 
fishermen, an old familiar face, which recognised him 
at once. He bade the man see his portmanteau re- 
moved ; and having sunk down in a little boat, which 
was drawn up on the beach, they were soon launched 
upon the bay. The honest fisherman saw, and partly 
understood, the cause of his evident anguish ; and though 
he remained silent, a bystander might have seen him 
dash away something from his eyes as he looked upon 
Villiers, and observed the tears streaming down through 
the hands in which his face was buried. He held his 
arm for Villiers to rest on, as he rose to step from the 
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boat, at thelittle mooriogs, dose by the steps in the 
clifi! under the trellised cottage, and the seat of rpck ; 
and Villiers caught at it, for he was ready to fall. But 
as his foot touched the ground, a better thought seemed 
to nerve him, and he sprang up the narrow path, impa- 
tient till he could see all that now remained to him d* joy 
and hope upon earth, and could clasp his child to his 
bosom. He faltered for one moment as he passed the 
seat in the rock ; but the next he was at the door of the 
cottage. It was dosed. He rapped, that Marie, the 
nurse, who had the care of the child, might hear him ; 
but Marie was evidently out. He looked in at the win- 
dow, but could see no one. The cradle was there, 
but it was empty. Once more he rapped, but to no ef- 
fect ; and while waiting in expectation of an answer, 
he observed that the flower-bed in the front had been 
trampled on, seemingly by men's feet. He was startled 
by a little cry of surprise and dismay from a } oung girl, 
whom he recognised as the daughter of a neighboring 
peasant, and who endeavored to run away when she 
saw him. But he compelled her to come to him ; and 
on inquiring fer Marie, the nurse, he could at first ob- 
tain no answer. Evidently there was something to con- 
ceal. At last the girl stammered out that Marie was 
at their own house. And Villiers hurried to it. A 
scream of dismay from the poor woman was the first 
greeting. The few incoherent words which he could 
extract from her were sufficient to inform him that his 
last hope was gone. Two nights before, a false alarm 
of fire had been given at the door of Marie's cottage. 
Startled from her sleep, she rushed out with the child in 
her arms : two men, who had given the alarm, met her 
at the door, oflered to hold the child while she ran back 
to secure her little property ; and while she was hastily 
collecting what was most necessary to save, they had 
disappeared. A small boat had been seen moored at 
the bottom of the steps, which was never seen again. 
Every spot had been searched, and all the neighbor 
ing cottages— «very inquiry made — ^but the child waa 
loft, 
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It wvlb past twelve on the Mowine night, when a 
man and his wife, who had been empbjed at times in 
the establishment of Greneral Vllliers while he was at 
Naples, and who still lived in the house to take care of 
it while untenanted and unfurnished, were coming home 
from a rustic fl^te. As thej came within the light of a 
lamp which hung before an image ci the Virgin — the 
same lamp which had first revealed to Villiers that &ce 
which he never forgot— they saw a figure leaning against 
the wall, the hat slouched over the &ce, and the legs 
bent^as if unable to support themselves. It was evi 
dently a person ilL He moaned as they approached ; 
and suffered them to raise his hat, and to reveal a foce 
ghastly vnth suflfering of body and of mind, but which 
they still were able to recognise as their young master's. 
He scarcely replied to their astonished inquiries ; and, 
on their asking if they could take him home, he sank 
down, muttering faintly that he had no home. A passer- 
by aided them in raising him, and carrying him to the 
house ; and, on the arrival of a physician, they learnt 
that he was in a high fever— partly the result of infec- 
tion, from his watching over the sick man at Fondi, but 
aggravated greatly by agony of mind, and the violent 
exertion with which he had exhausted himself in en- 
deavoring to trace his child. 

We need not dwell upon the days and weeks which 
followed— -on the wanderings of mind upon past scenes 
— the incoherent ravings — the violence with which it 
became necessary to coerce him— 4he wretchedness o& 
every thmg around him, in a large deserted house, vnth 
none but its two poor inmates to soothe and nurse him ; 
and then the dreadful dawning of returning reason, only 
to reveal to him again the misery of his lot. Provi- 
dentially, with the passing of the crisis there came some 
relief to him in the person of his fiiend Beattie, who 
had traced him out, and followed him from Rome. He 
watched by him at night ; held his forehead when split-* 
ting with pain; administered his medicines; read to 
him, prayed with him and for him ; led his thoughts 
quietly and gently to see the dispensations of an over- 
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fuHng goodness in their true light ; opened to him futore 
prospects of usefulness and duty ; and, bj his simple 
and unaf^ted piety, wrought upon the mind of his 
friend even more than Macarthj had wrought with all 
his brilliancj and force of genius. 

It was one evening, afier ViUiers, leaning on Beat- 
tie's arm, had returned from his first attempt to venture 
into the Gpen air, that he asked Beattie if he might now 
be vallowed to look at some letters which had arrived 
for him, and which his physician had prohibited him 
from reading before. He felt stronger, and able to bear 
it ; and Beattie gave them to him. One was from La<fy 
Eleanor. She did not say that she was compelled to 
write herself because Lord Claremont had sternly re- 
fiised to do so : but with high-minded, yet feminine dig- 
nity, she expressed her fiiil conviction that the disposal 
of General Villiers's property had been influenced by 
the wrong suggestions of others ; and her earnest desire 
that, if possible, the will might be set aside, and the es 
tates revert to Yilliers, instead of coming to herselfl 
Villiers smiled as he pointed out the paragraph to Beattie; 
But the first lines which he wrote, when able to take a 
pen in his hand, were to express, not only his admira- 
tion and gratitude for his cousin's noble disinterested- 
ness, but the impossibility of his permitting any chang^^ 
to take place in arrangements in which he felt it his 
dnty patiently to acquiesce. Another letter was from his 
ancle, dated from England, and informing him that he 
had obtained a commission for him in the army, as the 
only thing which he could procure. Another was from 
Ae Horse Guards, ordering him to join the regiment, 
to which he had been appointed, in Canada, without 
delay. And the fourth was from Pearce, with some 
insolent inquiry about a matter of business, which Vil- 
liers read patiently, and replied to briefly without a single 
expression of indignation at the insult. 

The letters read, he raised his eyes, and lodging 
steadfiisdy upon Beattie, told him that he was now ready 
and able to bear his answer to one more inquiry. Every 
search had been made ; the assistance of the police had 
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been obtaii^ ; c^omnHmic^dons bad been made in %veaqf 
direction. Had any trace whatever been discovered o^ 
the child 1 

Beattie shook his head moumfullj: and Villiers^ 
clasping his hands, and closing his eyes fi)r a few min- 
utes, during which his lips were moving in silent prayer, 
endeavored to compose himself to entire submission. 
As he opened his eyes again, he found Beattie was kneel- 
ing by his side, looking on him with the deepest a^ipc- 
tion and commiseration, and prepared to pray with him, 
as the best mode of soothing and comforting him. And 
by an hour aHerwards Villiers was able to turn hi^ at- 
tention to matters which required immediate arrange- 
ment, and to prepare composedly and steadily to enter 
on the new line of life to which he seemed tp b^ 
called* 



CHAPTER XES. 

Twelve years passed away ; and we may pass frpm 
the sick bed of Villiers to the saloon of the English 
ambassador at Florence. It was brilliantly illuminated 
for a state dinner on a Friday. The tables glittered witb 
plate. Wax lights in alabaster vases threw a soil moon- 
light radiance on gorgeous pictures, and marble statueS| 
ami jewelled guests. The cool plash of fountains^ 
amidst pillared porticoes and perfumed flowers, mixed 
lullingly with soft strains of music. And the exquisite 
taste of the noble ambassador, who was a notorious 
profligate, threw round the scene an air of refinement and 
&Btidiousness, which almost oppressed enjoyment. The 
gorgeously-dressed domestics moved in silence on the 
velvet carpets. Even the creaking of a door or the 
deiapgement of a dish seemed to in^t pain on the. s^% 
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sitiveness of the voluptuous host. Every one spoke in 
a low voice, as if a sound beyond a whisper was au 
infringement on the solemnity of the festival ; when the 
countenance of the illustrious ambassador was seen to 
assume a haughty gloom, as he observed a very ill- 
disguised yawn distorting the countenance of one of 
his youngest guests in the regimentals of a distinguished 
corps. Captain O'Brien really was extremely tired. 
He had enjoyed, or rather suffered some little experience 
of state dinners, when aide-de-camp to his uncle, a late 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. But with all his habits of 
society and good breeding, the young vivacious Irishman 
was not proof against the somnolent influence of the 
ambassador's grandeur. He endeavored to rouse him- 
self by obtaining the attention of a very lovely and^ 
elegant woman who sat next him, and whose conversation 
had been hitherto engrossed by an elderly white-headed 
gentleman on the other side of her. He observed that 
she refused every dish presented to her ; and the second 
time that O'Brien offered her some preparation of meat, 
she asked for vegetables only. O'Brien trusted she was 
riot ill ; and with perfect unaffectedness she replied 
that she did not eat meat on fast-days. O'Brien for a 
moment opened his dark animated eyes with some degree 
of incompetency to understand her. 

" I thought I bad the pleasure," he said, " of addressing 
an English lady, or, though we are aliens in Ireland, may 
I not say, a countrywoman ?" 

The lady smiled, and only replied that he was not 
mistaken ; but that English ladies might be Catholics. 

O'Brien colored, and apologized. 

*' We are commanded by our Church," bhe continued, 
" to practise these little self-denials ; and I have oflen 
thought it might be very beneficial if other religious 
communities enjoined them likewise. But English 
Protestants, I believe, have entirely discarded ihem." 

O'Brien knew little either of Roman Catholics or 
of English Protestants, in matters of theology. 

" One person," he replied, " I knew, who was a Pro. 
testant, and who always fested on Friday. I knew it 
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welly tor it was connected with matters of deep interest 
to myself. Bj the bye," he said, forgetting the solemn 
quiescence which reigned around him, and speaking 
across the table to an old military officer covered with 
orders, ^ how delighted I am to hear that Villiers has 
come into possession of his property again. I saw it in 
the papers this morning." 

The ambassador's face assumed a deeper gloom than 
before. The old General shyly answered, " Yes,'* and 
couched, as if to intimate that the subject might as well 
be dropped. But the warm-hearted young Irishman had 
fidlen on a subject very near his heart 

" Have you heard the circumstances ? " he con- 
tinued. " The property was left away by his father to 
his cousin, and his cousin has given it back to him ; and 
there was some statement of a paper being found in a 
cabinet But one thing is certain, that Lady Eleanor 
has behaved most nob " 

But before he could finish the word, the ambassador, 
near whom he was sitting, in a very cold and forma, 
voice of condemnation, begged to introduce him to Ladv 
Eleanor Villiers, who was sitting by his side. O'Brien^ 
fine features were once more suffused with a very be- 
coming flush. But Lady Eleanor soon relieved him 
from his momentary embarrassment. 

" Mr. Villiers, I presume," shQ said, " is a fiiend of 
yours,?" 

** A very dear friend," said O'Brien. 

" Ypu must not then think too well of his cousin," 
said Lady Eleanor. '* I am sorry to say she has had no 
opportunity of acting nobly ; and the newspapers, those 
miscalled sources of information, have, in this case, as in 
most others, been egregiously wrong." 

O'Brien bowed, and was prepared to make some 
lively compliment. But Lady Eleanor, with quietness 
and simplicity, continued : — 

" As Mr. Villiers's friend, you will be happy to hear 
that he is in Florence." 

O'Brien almost clapped his hands ; but a look firom 
the ambassador froze him into quietude. 
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^ He arrived tliiB morning/' said Lady Eleanor^ ^ and 
vdll, I hope, meet us bere this evening.'' 

'* And may I ask," said O'Brien, ^ if the statement 
respecting the recovery of the estate is true ?" 

"It is true," was the reply, "in its principal fitcts. 
But the recovery is sin^>ly owing to the law. General 
Villiers, it was only recently discovered, had no power 
to alienate the English estates. He had overlooked a 
codicil in his grand&ther's will ; and to me it has been 
a great satb&ction that they should stiU be retained in 
the original line." 

"Aiid there was no paper, then," asked O'Brien, 
"found in an old chest? The whole story sounded so 
like a romance, that I distrusted it firom the first." 

"There was a paper found by Mr. Beattie, an 
intimate friend of Mr. Villiers, but found some years 
back, which implied that the General's will had been 
made under undue influence ; and this probably would 
have had the effect of overturning the will itselfj if it 
had been brought into litigation. But you are Mr. 
Villiers's friend, and you will not be surprised to hear 
that he refused to take advantage of it There were 
circumstances connected with it, which would have in- 
volved further discussion of matters which it was more 
honorable to the memory of those who are gone to pre- 
serve in privacy." 

" How like him ! " exclaimed O'Brien. " Lady 
Eleanor must pardon me if I intrude such questions ; 
but Villiers is the best and dearest friend I have in the 
world. And they laugh at me for raving whenever he is 
mentioned." 

Lady Eleanor was interested in her companion's 
enthusiasm. 

"Is it possible," he continued, lowering his voice, 
"to tell you a very long story without drawing the 
attention of this whole solemn meeting ?" 

" If you are repeating what is good of him," replied 
Lady Eleanor, "you need not be alarmed. I fear, 
generally speaking, it is only scandal which attracts 
attention. " 
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** And may I begin at the beginning t " asked 
O'Brien, laughingly. 

Lady Eleanor prepared to listen, and O'Brien, re* 
lieved from his ennui, delighted at having obtained the 
attention of his fiiir neighbor, and still more at being 
indulged with the full expression of his admiration and 
afiection fi>r his friend, proceeded, with all the natural 
eloquence, energy, and vivacity of a well-educated Irish 
gentleman, to recount his story : — 

" We were quartered," he said, " in Canada some 
years since, when Villiers first joined the regiment. 
At that time, and in our own regiment, duelling was a 
prevailing fashion. Scarcely any one was allowed to 
join us without being compelled to engage in this, 
which now I will call detestable, practice of murder. 
But then I thought differently. When Villiers first came 
out he was just recovering from illness, and evidently in 
great distress of mind. At that time I did not know 
the cause ; but he was allowed for some weeks to remain 
much to himself. And young and thoughtless as we 
were, we felt it right to give him some indulgence. But 
you must be aware how little young men of high spirits, 
and thinking only of amusement, can bear with melan- 
choly and gloom in others. Villiers was always gentle- 
manly, kind, and considerate, but he was reserved and 
depressed ; and there was a superiority of mind and 
manner about him which we construed as haughtiness. 
A month or two passed, and we became impatient of his 
continued retirement. In particular, we observed that 
he never joined the mess on a Friday ; and as this was 
a convenient day for parties, his absence became marked. 
I need not say how soon, where offence is sought, offence 
may be taken. And I, as one of the youngest and most 
hot-brained — ^I will add a stronger word, as one of the 
most unprincipled of the party — boasted that I would 
compel him to attend the mess or insult him. It was not 
difficult to find an opportunity. Lady Eleanor will have 
no wish to hear details, of which I shall always be 
ashamed. But I did (and O'Brien lowered his voice, 
and with the color mounting to his face, hung down his 
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belaid dk lie prbt^eeded), I iid. at tlie mess-table make 
observations whici he could not avoid overbearing, and 
which led to a gentle expostulation on his pait, to some 
ii|sulting reply on mine ; and at last, when he rose to 
teave the room, to language for which, in the ordinary 
code of society, no reparation could be given but 
bloodshed. 

" I was sitting in my room late that night, having 
nfiade all necessary preparations in case I should fall, and 
wondering that I had not yet received any communication 
to fix the meeting for the morrow, when I heard a rap at 
the door, and drawing myself up to receive, as I expected, 
Villiers's friend, to my extreme astonishment I saw 
Villiers himself He was perfectly calm and selfl 
possessed ; and there was a gentleness and dignity in his 
manner which gave to him such a superiority over me, 
that I could only escape from it by rudeness. *I am 
Ciome,* he said, * Mr. O'Brien, (for I was then only a 
lieutenant), ' to express to you my forgiveness for your 
^ having insulted me to-day as you have done : I am willing 
/ to believe that the act escaped you in a moment of 
thoughtlessness. But I am come also to express to you 
with my own lips that no such act, whether proceeding 
Itom thoughtlessness or deliberation, will induce me, I 
thist, to comply with that false code of honor which thinks 
It possible to wipe out disgrace only by committing either 
suicide or munier. When you have been visited as 1 
have been, you will feel, I cannot doubt, that there is 
another code, &r higher and far more awful in its chas- 
tisements than that of human society, and to which wb 
are all amenable. By this code I am not only bound to 
abstain from seeking your life in revenge for an injury 
ofiered to me, but I am bound to give you my free and 
hearty forgiveness, which I now tender you ; and to seek 
the first opportunity, in some legitimate way, of evincing 
that this forgiveness is not one of words only, and that 
tny present act is not the act of a coward. Until that 
opportunity is presented I must be content to remain 
under the stigma which your act has thrown on me. I 
perceive,' he continued, as he observed me about to 
VOL. I. — 11 
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indulge in some expression of irritation a ad €<H.|empt9 
-^ I perceive that it will be useless to prolong this expla« 
nation.' And before I could give vent to my violence he 
had withdrawn. 

" ' Coward ! hypocrite ! fool !' were the first words 
which came to my lips. They were repeated by the 
greater part of the mess, when the story became known* 
YiUiers himself was of course shunned and sent to Co* 
ventry ; and the commanding officer was only prevented 
fixHn showing similar feeling by his private connection 
with Villiers's family. In the mean •time YiUiers re^ 
tired from our society, without seeming to shun it. I 
thought his manner was that of a man strug^ing ag^nst 
a violent temptation, and suffering under bitter mortifi. 
cation. But he was calm and patient in his exterior, 
and refused to notice the little acts of insolence and 
contempt with which the youngest among us now ven^ 
tured to molest him. He bore with it for at least six 
weeks. At the end of that time my corps was ordered 
on an expedition. Our business was to occupy New- 
town height, which commanded the river at Toronto, and 
the rebels were in great force underneath it I shall 
not easily forget the march we had, in the dead of night, 
through the woods, and a morass in which we sank up 
to our knees, expecting every moment that the enemy 
would fall upon us. It was the most perilous expedition 
of the whole war. Here was the height — there the 
river — ^here we passed through the forest." And O'Brien, 
once embarked in his military manoeuvres, endeavored 
to assist Lady Eleanor's comprehension by ranging bon- 
bons and comfitures on the table, much, if we may ven- 
ture the pun, to the discomfiture of the refined ambassa- 
dor, and not a little to Lady Eleanor's disappointment, 
whose thoughts were far less engaged with the military 
tactics than with the anecdote of V illiers. 

" Just as we were on the point," continued O'Brien, 
" of debouching fi*om the forest (debouching, you should 
know, means issuing out, and is a military phrase)— 
just here, by this green bonbon, you see, the alarm was 
given, and in an instant we found ourselves surrounded. 
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1 had advanced before the rest, and was cut off from 
behind. Four of the rebels fell on me. I received a 
wound across my sword-hand — here it is" (and he held 
up his hand), '^ which completely disabled me ; and I was 
on the point of being cut down between them, when one 
of my assailants was cloven across the head with a sabre- 
blow. An officer threw himself before me, bidding me 
make my retreat, and he would cover it. A second 
assailant was stretched by him on the ground. But be- 
fore any of our own men, whom he had rallied, could 
come to our assistance, I received another blow, under 
which, I fell to the ground, stunned and senseless. When 
I recovered my consciousness, I was lying on a bed of 
leaves in a deep thicket, the light of morning just dawn- 
ing, and only one person with me, who was employed 
in bandaging my wounds, — and that person was Villiers. 
I was perishing with thirst. He had procured some 
water in a hollow stone, and some biscuit, which I after- 
wards found was all that he had for himself. And when, 
with a mixed sensation of resentment, indignation, and 
shame, I interrogated him as to the reason of his pres- 
ence, he charged me to be silent, for that we were still 
near the enemy's outposts, and that we must wait till 
night before we could venture to move." 

" What had brought him on the expedition ?" 

** I foimd subsequently that he had learned, after we 
had left our quarters, that we should probably be surprised ; 
had obtained permission from the commanding officer to 
foUow with a few men ; had come to my personal res- 
cue : and when the rest had been compelled to retire, 
he had thrown himself with me, into the wood, had dis- 
missed those who carried me, and had remained himself 
watching by me till a reinforcement could be sent, and 
I could be removed. And, now, will Lady Eleanor ^x- 
cuse a stranger, if he has taken up her time with a tale 
of such a man?" 

" And you both escaped ?" asked Lady Eleanor. 

" We lay covered all that day, not daring to stir ; 
and in the evening a movement was made by our troops, 
which compelled the rebels to decamp, and we escaped 
to head-quarters." 
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<» And from tkal daj/* contimied LabAy Beanor, «<^li 
p r e t u me, joo dale your fHendflbtp whh Mn Villiers f 

"^ No/' replied O'Brien, <' noC from that day. It 
WHM too noble, too oppressive kindness^ What with 
shame, and what with gradtude, I could not feel to him 
as a friend. I wished to apologise to him publicly, but 
he would not hear of it Of course, he was received 
among us again ; and every one spoke of hkn as a fine, 
Boble-hearted fellow. But those who have injured sel. 
dom ibrgive ; and I could scarcely forgive him, even fi>F 
saving my life by an act of heroism which made me so 
immeasurably his inferior. And he knew this ; and 
fie ver sought to do me any more kindness tiU I was takenr 
serioasly ill : and then, when all my other noisy com- 
panions deserted me, or only came to pay a hurried visit, 
and excuse themselves fer not staying above a few mi- 
nutes, I was lefl alone, terribly depressed, and would 
have given worlds for any society. He never came 
near me, however, till one day the nurse begged him 
to come, and said she knew I should like it«— ^and I did 
like it. If he had been my own brother, he couki not 
have been more kind, more affectionate. As soon as he 
found that I took pleasure in seeing him, he had his bed 
moved into the next room, and was with me constantly. 
And from that time he has been my friend. Such a 
friend," he continued, looking on Lady Eleanor with his 

large full eye su6^ised for a moment, *' as But I 

must not weary you with my enthusiasm." 

Lady Eleanor was not wearied ; she was any thing 
but Wearied; but there was one question which she 
longed to ask, but scarcely dared. 

^ My little observation respecting fasting," she said, 
"has brought from you a very interesting anecdote. 
Mr. Villiers was then a Protestant ?" 

** Oh, yes," said O'Brien ; " he never was any thing 
else. But he used to do a number of things which I am 
afraid are not very common among Protestants. I know 
he associated very much with an American bishop, near 
whom we were stationed ; and I suspect what he saw in 
America very much confirmed him in many of his opin- 
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fam, I hm^ pr mte reasons lor kiiflnrtiig tbit h^ regmt 
hx\y set apait a tenth of his income, and it was very 
smally hr oharttafole and religious purpiises; and he 
often uf^ed Boe to do the same. He used regularlj to 
stay at church." 

And the youn^ officer, in using the ordinary expres- 
sion applied to the most solenm act of Christian devo* 
tion, little thought ci the censure it implied upon the 
great mass of Christian congregations who do not stay, 
hot go away. 

^I hare knoMm him," continued O'Brien, ^ride 
twenty miles for the purpose on a Satoday, and return 
on the Monday. He had regular hours when he used 
to disappear ; and even in the middle of the day I am 
convinced tlut he was in the habit of prajdng. I was 
young and thou^itless," continued O'Brien, *^ And have 
been worse than thoughtless ; but I have learnt from 
lum lessons which will be a blessing to me to the end ol 
my life." 

" His Excellency will drink wine with you, mt," in- 
temqpted the ptemed chasseur of the noUe host, whose 
indignation at his young guest's vivacity was consider- 
ably mollified when Jao observed the attention paid hy 
Lady Eleanor, whom his fastidious taste recognised as a 
model of re^nement, to O'Brien's animated conversa- 
tion. The interruption, however, did not prevent O'Briea 
from returning to his fiivorke theme. 

^ I fear," he said, ^^ that with aU his goodness he is, 
and has been, very unhappy. I rarely saw him smile." 

^JPerhaps," said Lady Eleanor, ^his unhaf^inesi 
naay have been the cause of his goodness ?" 

•♦k was not goodness," replied O'Brien, "if I might 
trust his own account, which caused bas unhappinefli 
He never recovered the loss of his child and wife.," 

" Wife 1" repeated Lady Eleanor, thrown off her 
guard, and b^ eye Hghting up aa if a weight had been 
removed from hcur mind. O'Brien looked surprised 

" Perhaps,'^ he said, " t am betfaying oonfidenee. 
But I know what &lsehoods. are often cbculated* He 
cerlainXy was married in Italy to a yomg person, wJuwe 
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poitrmit in a momMitof gfeat distress he onee showed 
me. She roust have been exquisitely beautiful. Poor 
thing I she died of a decline within a short time after 
her marriage, and the child was lost in some extraordi- 
nary way." 

He was silent, and Lady Eleanor would have will, 
ingly induced him to continue, but knew not how, with- 
out betraying the deep intere^ which she feh in the 
tale. 

''She was the daughter," added O'Brien, ''of an 
officer in the Spanbh army, of high rank, but who had 
been driven from his country through political disturixui. 
ces in which he had become involved." 

"I had heard something of this," replied Ladj 
Eleanor ; " but I had fitncied she was of low birth." 

"No, certainly not," answered O'Brien. "They 
were reduced to great poverty, and the fitther supported 
himself by his own hands ; but there was certainly good 
bh>od." 

Once more there was a pause. 

"He seems," said O'Brien, "to have doted on his 
child, though it was so young. I shall never forget a 
scene I witnessed, and which led to his telling me these 
fitcts ; for otherwise he was very reserved, and rarely 
spoke of himself or his own a&irs, even to his most 
intimate fiiends." 

Lady Eleanor begged him to proceed. 

" There was a young soldier," he continued, " in the 
regiment, who was very ill-conducted and dissipated; 
and after a number of reprimands and slighter punish- 
ments, it became necessary to have him flogged. Yil- 
liers happened to be the officer who was ordered to 
superintend the execution of the sentence— never a very 
pleasant task ; but though most gentle in himself he 
was remai^ably firm when it was necessary to punish. 
I have seen him do things, without moving a muscle, 
which our greatest disciplinarians would have shrunk 
from. In tUs case something led htm to have a com- 
munication wiUi the poor culprit before the flogging com- 
nenced. He heaid his story,^— who he was,— how he 
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bad been brought into his present state. It appeared 
that he had been kidnapped fi*om his parents when 
young, and had been thrown into every kind of tempta- 
tion, and ruined bv bad company. I shall never fi)rget 
Villiers's fiice as he came upon the ground after the 
interview. It was pale as ashes. His lips were nearly 
bitten through. But he took his ppsition, — gave the 
signal, — ^never shrunk, till after the tenth lash, when the 
poor fellow uttered a hideous cry, and ViUiers dropped 
to the ground. He was taken up sensefess ; and I never 
saw such agony as he evinced when he recovered. It 
was this which brought me ''to know the circumstances 
which had occurred to him before he joined the regi- 
ment What made him feel most acutely the loss 
of his child was the sense that he himself had been un- 
* dutiftil to his own father." 

Lady Eleanor sighed deeply. 
** But I am distressing you," said O'Brien, " by these 
melancholy reminiscences. And here is the signal for 
breaking up our solemn festivities— for a more solemn 
dinner I never saw." 



" Who is tliat distinguished-looking man ?" asked the 
Duchess of San Lorenzo, as she reconnoitred with her 
glass the brilliant groups which began to fill the^ ambas- 
sador's saloons on the breaking up of the dinner party. 

" Do you mean," asked a lively conceited little abb6, 
who had attached himself to her side — ^" do you mean 
that tall mustachioed Russian bear, who is leaning 
against the pillar ?" 

" No, — the one on the other side by the window." 

" Oh, that slim youih with the long flowing hair and 
the collar turned down to expose his Byron neck ! ThAt 
is the young English lord who writes the verses for the 
fashionable albums." 

" How can you suppose I mean him ?" pettishly re- 
plied the duchess. " Who would apply such an epithet 
as distinguished to him ?" 

'* Is it the robust figure who is ^.aking snufT out of a 
gold snuS^box, with a hand covered qrith gold rings, and 
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brushing off the dost from his gold brocaded waistcoat f 

** How can you ask such a question ! Do you see 
Ladj Eleanor Villiers ?" 

" If your Grace were not in the room," replied the 
iittle abb6, *' I should say how can I possibly see any 
one else when she is here V* 

" Well, look to the right of her, — not the young offi- 
cer ; (hat is Captain O'Brien ; but the person in black 
— ^rather dark — without anything very marked' about 
him, — so simple and quiet, and yet with such an eye. 
See, the anibassador is coming up to him. He nnist bo 
Some one of consequence, for I never knew our punc- 
tilious host throw away such urbanity and condescension 
on ordinary mortals* See, Lord Claremont is intro- 
ducing him. I declare the ambassador is shaking hands 
with him ; and old General Fitzwilliam is movltig 
towards him. Do find him out and bring him to me."' ' 

And t^e little al>b^ fidgeted away to executie the 
duchess's orders, full of the gratitude which he should 
excite in the interesting stranger, by introducing him to 
the great leader of the fkshionable world of Florence, 
whose fiat, notwithstanding her frivolity and levity, stamp- 
ed consequence on any one whom she condescended to 
notice. As he approached Lady Eleanor, Villieirs and 
O'Brien were conversing with her, — O'Bjien with his 
usual animation, and Villiers even cheerfully. He even • 
laughed at some story which the young Irishman was 
relating ; and Lady Eleanor looked pleased to see him 
shake offhis gravity. The little abb^ found no difficulty 
in insinuating himself into the group, requesting an in- 
troduction, and offering hb assistance in exploring the 
classical scenes of Florence ; all which courtesies Vil- 
liers received gently, but with a little distance of man- 
ner which might easily have been mistaken for hauteur. 
But the abbd could not be repelled. He proposed an 
introduction to the duchess ; but Villiers bowed coldly, 
almost sternly ; and expressing to Lady Eleanor fiis 
hope that he had sufficiently done his duty in paying his 
respects to the ambassador, he shook O'Brien by the 
hand, and retired, unobserved, from the gay thrcmg. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

When Villiers cam a to Florenoet it was for a week 
only, in order to conclude some necessaiy business with 
Lord CiareoKWt connected with the restoration of his 
propertj. But the week passed, and matters were still 
unsettled: the month came, and he was still there^ It 
became necessary to fix the period of his return to.Eng. 
land, and he found hims^stijl postponing his departure ; 
each day becoming more loth to leave the place. Why? 
he never thought of asking himself. But day slided into 
day raiobservedly : at last some private business render- 
ed it necessary for Lord Claremont and Lady Eleanor 
to go for a. short tipie to Venice, Villiers, by Lady 
Eleanor's request to her father^ was not asked to join 
them. It was proposed that he should remain at Flor- 
ence till their return ; and the good Abb^ St Maur, the 
FcMich Roman Catholic priest who resided in the family, 
proposed to remain with him. Villiers found, to his 
surprise, that he would gladly have accompanied his 
uncle to Venice ; he fouxid also, to his no less surprise, 
that with the departure of his cousin the whole charm 
of Florence disappeared ; and that the house, which 
before was so full to him of animation and enjoyment 
that he could not bring himself to quit it, had become a 
dreary vacuity. He was not indeed without thoughts 
and occupations which filled his mind ; but even these 
had lost their absorbing interest, until, in one of the 
h\»Bk moments of chilliness which fall on us when a 
vacant chair reminds us of an absent being, a light flash- 
ed across him ; and the good Abb^ observed that, afier 
a silent breakfost, Villiers walked for more than an hour 
up and down the same walk in the garden, his eye occa- 
sionally glancing up to a pa.rticular window, and his 
pace hurrying afler each glance. The Abb^ was an 
attentive observer ; but he never intruded upon confi- 
dence : and except that he looked into Villiers's face 
with more of kind and afiectionate interest than usual, as 
Villiers brought hii i his stick and covered his silver hair 
VOL. I. — T !• 
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with bi8 hat, previous to their going out fi>r their osual 
walk, there was nothing to betray what was passing in 
the mind of the benevolent and simple-minded ecclesi- 
astic. Periiaps, however, something of this might be 
gathered from a letter which he sat up that night to 
write, and which we can insert at length, because, by 
our usual &culty of ubiquity, we were present at the 
post-office at Rome when a stout, sinister-looking per^ 
son, no other than Mr. Pearce himself^ came there to 
ask for letters for the Rev. Mr. O'Dogh^rty, then an 
inmate in the Jesuits' College ; and by the same fiiculty 
we fdilowed Mr. Pearce into a small house, previous to 
his returning to the College, and by means of a process 
fiuniliar to himself were there able to read the letter 
with him before it was resealed and taken to its original 
destination. It ran thus :-» 

** My dear O'Dogherty, 
^ I received your last letter with some surprise, and 
reply to it with much pain. But, as a Christian minis- 
ter, I cannot hesitate to speak what I feel. I never can 
take a part in any intrigue or plot, however desirable the 
olject may seem. I do not think that plotting and in- 
triguing can ever be serviceable to the Church of Christ, 
or to the cause of His truth. And, devotedly as I am 
attached to our holy Church, I have lamented most 
deeply that others have so frequently endeavored to as- 
sist and support it by what I must consider artifices 
unworthy of such an object. Surely we have sufi^red 
enough already for such conduct. I can well understand 
that the person of whom you speak should be an object 
of interest to all those who are concerned in restoring 
England to the unity of the &ith. . I have seen enough 
of him here to be assured that, wherever he is placed, 
he must exercise a powerful influence. His high-mind- 
edness, his integrity, his firmness, his conscientious 
strictness, his ardent enthusiasm and his command of 
property and rank, would render him a most important 
convert ; and I should rejoice, like yourself^ to see him 
received into the bosom of our holy Church. More 
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tbftn this, it is my duty, at proper times, and in an open 
honest manner, to set befi)re him the truth, and to lead 
him, as I may have opportunities, to embrace it. But 
this is very different from becoming a spy upon his ac- 
tions, communicating his thoughts to others, or under- 
taking any secret manoeuvres to accomplish such a de- 
sirable result. I deeply grieve that you should have 
known me so ill as to make to me such a proposition ; far 
however cautiously your letter is worded, I cannot read 
it in any other sense. And I wfll frankly declare, that 
no zeal for your order, or vow of obedience to your supe- 
riors, or prospect of benefit to the Church, can justify 
your engaging in such schemes. I must distrust, and^ 
deplore, and deprecate, any orgcmisation, or religious ' 
association, which proceeds upon such principles. It is 
founded in £ilsehood and deceit, and must end in heresy 
and schism. You will call me a Protestant ; but my 
heart is. Catholic as your own. I would even charge 
you to abstain from these intrigues, by the hope which 
1 have that they are not required ; and that, if all 
things are left to the hand of Providence, He will 
bring out the end which we all should desire. 
His mind is at this moment anything but settled. 
He has been shocked in America by the full development 
of what is commonly called Protestantism. He abhors ' 
that license of selflwill and of private judgment which 
casts off all deference to authority, all belief in the 
testimony of the Church, and in the social principle by 
which the Church, as a body politic, exists. And he is 
too acute not to see that it must lead to every kind of 
dissension and heresy ; and, with the banishment of 
truth, must banish order, and goodness, and religion, from 
the world. All this he thoroughly understands, and 
f&quires no one to teach him. Much of it, I suspect, he 
derives from early impressions ; much from his own 
generous nature ; and he speaks oflen to me of an 
American bishop (so called), who appears to have exer- 
cised considerable influence over his mind, and to have 
taken pains to point out to him the woHcing of these 
principles of mischief in that unhappy country. I have 
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also reason to believe that he has friends in Eng^nd, a 
Mr. Beattie in particular, whom he consults on these 
points, and who is very much tinctured with the new 
notions that are springmg up in the English Church. 
I mention these things that, if your views with respect to 
him are simply to extricate liim from error, your mind 
may be in some degree relieved. It would be idle, how- 
ever, to disguise that he is at present a strict conformist 
to the English communion, and carries out its rules with 
far more scrupulousness than I have ever observed in 
any of his countrynyen. Ife is, indeed, so conscientious, 
that I cannot imagine his becoming a member of any 
society, least of all of a religious society, without 
endeavoring fully to act up to its spirit and its rules. 
At the same time, I cannot but perceive that he has 
once entertained a strong predilection for our holy 
Church ; and though some degree of repugnance to it 
succeeded in conse(|uence of circumstances which oc- 
curred to him some years back (circumstances, let me 
remind you, which had their origin in the artifices and 
intrigues then employed to win him over), since he has 
been in Florence, and especially since he has seen the 
conduct of Lady E., I nave reason to think that hit 
feelings are very much mitigated. He often speaks 1o 
me of the possibility of such a reform in the Church a« 
would restore the unity of Christendom. Unity appears 
■ to be his chief thought. He dreads the anarchical spirit 
' which is rising up against the truth ; mourns over the 
impotency of secular governments to arrest the torrent 
of change ; longs to see once more the Church of Ks 
own country reasserting her spiritual power, and gather- 
ing the people under her wing. Ajid this, he thinks, 
cannot be achieved until its arm is strengthened, and Its 
spirit renewed, by the restoration of peace and conoordL 
to the whole Church of Christ. So much I am at liberty 
to tell you without violating confidence. Nor, indeed, aui 
I possessed of his confidence further than that he seems 
to take pleasure in conversing with me on such subjects. 
You hint at other things — at the influence which Lady 
E. may have upon his mind, and the probability of this 
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winning Um over, even if ereiy thing else fiiiled. 
Once more let me warn you not to engage in such specu- 
lations, or in any manoeuvres to efiect such an object. 
If such a union as you contemplate should be ordained 
by Providence, I can imagine few more likely to be 
blessed, as I have never seen persons apparently mor^ 
suited to each other, more pure, more high-minded, more 
able to appreciate, and support, and improve each other's 
character, and to give a wonderful strength and support 
to the cause of our Church in England. But let us 
leave such designs to Providence ; let us leave to Him 
also to accomplish the great end we have in view — ^the 
conversion of England. I pray fbr it as you pray. But \ 
I cannot bring myself to view the Church of England as ' 
you do, or to confound it with that heterogeneous and 
fearful mass of heresy and dissent which has overrun 
that unhappy country. It hast indeed, severed itself 
from the see of Rome ; but so, also, our own Church in 
France has denied much that you, on your side of the 
Alps, consider essential to a right faith in this aiticle. 
The English Church has preserved the creeds, the four 
first councils, her apostolic succession (all this, strongly 
as you would deny it, I cannot, in common honesty, 
refuse to allow), her respect for primitive antiquity, 
though individually it may have been neglected, the Holy 
Scriptures, and a sound principle of interpreting them by 
the aid of the teaching of the Church. I know how 
strongly you repudiate such concessions ; but as I differ 
fipom you in many other points, so I lament, and can only 
anticipate evil from a refusal to acknowledge in others 
palpable good. It is not honest ; it is not Christian. 
And sadly as the individual teachers and members of 
the English Church have neglected or misunderstood 
her teaching, sadly as her rulers may have &iled to 
enforce her discipline and to uphold her authority, I can 
no more charge the sins of individuals upon the com 
munion itself than I can reject our own Church, because, 
as we all confess, its rulers from time to time have so 
deeply sinned. If this spirit of concession and of charity 
prevailed among ui — if our own Church would acknow 
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ledge that the English Church was a true branch of 
Christ's Catholic Body, and would seek to restore com- 
munion with it by correcting what is amiss in itself^ and 
by abstaining from troubling the peace of others, L cannot 
but believe that the English Church also would rejoice 
to see the wounds of Christendom healed, and would not 
hesitate to remove anything in her own practice which 
might reasonably offend a sister or a mother Church. 
But so long as we violently condemn what we are not 
called on to judge, and cut off from salvation those whom 
the early Church would not have excluded, and confound 
those who at most are erring in inferior matters, widi 
gross heretics and deliberate offenders against Christ's 
laws, and send out emissaries to trouble the peace of 
Christian communities, — so long I must think that we 
are sinning against God, and though a zealou^ and affec- 
tionate son of our Holy Church, I cannot expect that a 
blessing will be vouchsafed upon her labors. I know to^ 
what I should expose myself if these my opinions became 
generally known. But I am now old, and life has no 
lon«;er any thing to tempt me. I have thought deeply and 
honestly on these things ; and when I am called on, I 
shall not hesitate to declare my conviction. I pray, as 
you prayi for the restoration of England to the unity of 
the Church ; but I pray also that we may discharge our 
duty in preparing for this great work by cutting off our 
owh^ offences. England indeed is important, and you are 
right in directing towards her yofir chief thoughts. Her 
wealth, her intelligence, her weight in the councils of 
Europe, her science, her command of the seas, her vast 
empire, her commerce and her colonies, which would give 
Christianity access to every part of the world, her lan- 
guage^ which is spread over the whole continent, her gi • 
gantic resources of every kind, her very position on the 
globe, point her out as the strong arm of Christ's Church 
— as the great sanctuary of Christ's truth. With 
England doing its duty for the cause of the Gospel, what 
triumphs might we not expect for that Gospel even to the 
end of the world ? In all this we heartily agree. But 
beware lest your zeal for Rome make you the preaclrer 
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of another gospel than that which Christ and his Apostles 
preached. Seek not to make England a handmaid of . 
the Pope rather than a handmaid of Christ. Think not 
of a spiritual empire over the minds and bodies of men, 
but of proclaiming to them truth, and truth only. And 
then you will not be tempted to engage in those plots and 
conspiracies (I cannot call them bj a milder name) in 
which none take refuge but those who have objects at 1 
heart which they cannot trust to God's providence to I 
accomplish, or who have not &ith in his power. You 
know that I have always remonstrated against any such 
means <tf eflfecting Christian objects. They have brought 
upon us already hatred, shame, persecution, contempt, 
and punishment— -punishment most deserved, though most 
severe. They have arrayed against us not only kings 
and princes, but people and priests. They have made 
the very name that you bear a by- word for fitlsehood and 
cunning. And the principle on which they were adopted 
at the first has led to odier acts and other doctrines, 
which have roused even bishops and- Others of our Church 
to protest against your system as against the Antichrist, 
which is to.come. Forgive me this freedom. But as an 
old and beloved friend— as one with 'whom I have 
borne much, and whom I cannot believe to be yet 
entangled irremediably in the meshes of a most dangerous 
policy, — ^I warn you, and pray for you, that you may yet 
be preserved in the simplicity and innocency of Christian 
charity. My letter of course you will destroy. And my 
secret, so for as my opinions may be a secret, is, I know, 
safe in your hands. 

** From your afiectionate brother in the Lord, 

•'PiBRKB St. Maur." 

The efiect of this letter upon the person to whom it 
was addressed, it is unnecessary at present to explain. 
One thing also may be observed, that it was not de- 
stroyed. The admissions in it were too important to 
permit their being lost. And the simile unsuspicious 
St. Maur little thought that in making such a communi- 
catioQ to a bosom friend he was bebuying himself to a 
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whole ootBOKnitj. In the meanwhile the absenoe. of: 
Lord Claremoiit and Lady Eleanor threw kim every day 
mcMre into the company and confidence of ViUiera, whoae 
respect for his ofiice, for his age, for his singular simpli* 
city and piety, and for the absence of all bigotry and 
bitterness from the strict^ss of his religious opinions, was; 
increased as he became more acquainted with the triaia 
tihrough which he had passed. By degrees each opened 
his mind more freely to the other* And St Maur felt no 
scruple in suggesting to Viilters all the consideration^ 
which rendered the union of the Church imder the. 
Roman Pontiff an object of such paramoui^ interest and 
importance. He pointed out the impotency of an^ 
national church to resist the aggressions erf the ciyil 
power. He showed the necessity of its allying itself 
with that civil power, if lefl without any other arm. tq 
strengthen its authority. He recounted the temptations, 
of Erastianism, and the corruptions and laxity oSf disci^ 
pline which such secularity involved* He dwelt much on 
the same grand view of Christian unity which Macarthy 
had before with picturescpie effect, and all the eloquence, 
of enthusiasm, exhibited to Villiers at Rome. He asked 
, how doubts could be resolved without some one authori* 
tative expositor of divine truth — ^how dissensions and 
schisms could be prevented where doubts were permitted 
—how the picture of the Church, as delineated in the 
Jewish polity, could be developed except by establishing 
within it some visible centre of unity, with, one Great 
High Priest and one glorious Temple. All the ordi« 
nary processes by which the Scriptures have been pressed 
into the service of Romish controversialists were l^mtliar 
to him ; and he adopted them with a simplicity of faith 
and sincerity of conviction which gave, at times, even to 
vague inferences and metaphorical analogies, the force 
of argument. Villiers listened. And when he brought 
forward the result of his own inquiries on primitive 
antiquity, and with a noble indignation protested against 
the forgeries and falsehoods by which the papal su^ 
premacy had been maintained on this ground, the honesty 
itfureserved St. Maur threw him off his guard at once» 
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bjr ixmceding the |>oint, hy alk^wing die doctrine td 
be a mere modem development, but a development of 
expediency. 

** Development !" repeated Villiers to himself ; " De- 
velopment \*^ and he dropped the abba's arm as they 
were walking in the gardens of the Palais Pitti ; and 
while the old man rested himself against a vase, Villiers 
was thoughtfully pacing the terrace befi>re the grand 
fountain, which shot up a column of water high into the 
air, and then spread tt out and developed it in a &n-]iki 
canopy and dome of silver. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

"Develofment!" again repeated Villiers, "Develop- 
ment !" as he stood the next morning watching a young 
orange tree which was shooting out its tender leaves 
from a newly planted stem, when a servant came to 
announce to him that a gentleman, with letters of intro- 
duction from England, was in the saloon. Villiers's 
thoughts were still upon the subject of development, 
when he found himseif &cing a young man with an 
easy rather than a gentlemanly address, and a disagree- 
able sneer lipon a cold sceptical countenance, which 
made Villiers, who was sensitively alive to such physi- 
ognonues, throw into his manner all the coldness and 
reserve which was consistent with his usual politeness. 
The gentleman had brought an introduction to Lord 
Claremont from an under secretary of state, with whom 
be had become acquainted by writing a political pamphlet 
m defence of the Irish education system. And he intro- 
duced himself by a name which Villiers had never heard 
before, but with which our readers are already acquainted, 
Mr. Marmaduke Brook. 

Mr. Marmaduke Brook was what is commonly 
called a man of the world. He had raised himseu 
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firom a comparatively obscure rank to a certain position 
bj the address with which, both at school and at college, 
and in after life, he had insinuated himself into the 
acquaintance of persons of rank, and attached himself 
to them. As is usually the case, his liberal and demo- 
cratical theories were perfectly compatible with a pro- 
found and fulsome reverence fi>r rank in itself and a great 
degree of soreness and discontent at the reflection that he 
did not possess it. But, clever and acute as he was^ 
he soon learned that intimacy and influence with the 
fitshionable and aristocratic worid, which constituted 
the great object of his earthly ambition, was not to be 
attained by mere servility. He affected, therefore, ccwi- 
siderable independence ; never condescended to flattery, 
except where he saw that this was the only bait which 
he could offer ; and assumed a tone of equality, and even 
of superiority, which threw ordinary companions off 
their guard, and in which, however surprised at first, 
they soon learned to acquiesce. The same policy he 
proposed to follow with Villiers ; but for once in hia 
life he found himself completely baffled by the simplicity, 
but coldness, of Villiers's manners. His talent, how- 
ever, and a certain power of accommodating himself to 
the tastes and habits of any society, enabled him by 
degrees to force himself even upon Viliiers, whose 
acquaintance he soon found it was important for him to 
obtain. And notwithstanding the repugnance, amount- 
mg to antipathy, with which Villiers regarded his selfish 
and woridiy character, and his avowed principles of 
liberalism, both in religion and in politics, it frequently 
happened that Mr. Brook was permitted to intrude his 
company upon the abb6 and himself afler the introduction 
of the first day had been attained. 

It was on one of these occasions that the abb^ and 
Villiers were standing in the gallery of Florence, watch- 
ing a young artist who was copying, on a large scale, 
the celebrated "St. John." The ai^ent intelligent fea- 
tures of the boy — for he was scarcely more — had struck 
Villiers ; and he had been led, as he usually was led 
by such a spectacle, to inquire into his history, with . 
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something more, than coinm<m curiositj, as if some 
BBcrei hope, which nevertheless he knew to be vain, was 
still to be fulfilled by the inquiry — as if he were about 
to find something which he had long lost. But the 
boy's story was still unfinished, when the abb^ came up 
and stood with him, watching the young painter's pro- 
gress. 

^^ And you are copying this picture at large," said 
Villiers, " for an altar-piece ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

^ And it is to be ^r times the sdze of the original?" 

The young artist assented. 

Villiers paused a little. •* Si^pose," he continued, 
taking the abb6's arm — '' suppose that in efifecting this 
enlarged copy — this development, you were to insert a 
feature, or a color, or a portraiture of your own, what 
would your employer say to you ?" 

" I suppose, sir, he would not buy my picture." 

" And suppose," added Villiers, " that in copying the 
&ce you lefl the eyes of the same size as the origina^ 
while you made Uie nose of the magnified proportion, 
what would you produce ?" 

The boy laughed, and answered that it would be a 
monster. 

" You would not call it," said Villiers, " a develop- 
ment, but a destruction of the original?" 
^" Certainly not." 

" So that there are two laws," said Villiers, " which f 
you observe in, your process of development,^ — ^first, to I 
msert nothing of your own ; and secondly, to develop i 
the whole together, not omitting any part f ^ 

The abb^ smiled, fi)r he knew what was passing in 
Villiers's mind. 

" And will not these laws," Villiers continued, turn- ( 
ing to the abb^, — ^'*will not these laws apply to the ' 
office of the Church in developing the doctrine and the 
discipline of the Gospel? Must she not beware of intro- 
ducing anything of her own in the pure simple word of 
Revelation ? And when she does expand and illustrate 
its general doctrines, must she not tike care to embnurd 
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them aU, to omit none, to bestow equal attantMMi« and 
develop in equal proporti<»i8 all alike, lest she make not 
a copy, but a monster ?" 

The abbe assented. 

^ How &r jour Church," continued Villiers, *' has 
observed the first rule, mi^^t be a separate question. 
But consider only the second. You say that in the 
fourdi and later centuries the doctrine of the unity of the 
Church was developed into the papal supremacy. Were 
there not other doctrines which should have been de- 
veloped also, and which you have sufiered to remain in 
less than their original propoi^n — the doctrine of the 
authority of the whole college of the Apostles, of their 
Apostolical privileges separately, of the Episcopal power, 
of the independence of the civil state, of the authority of 
Scripture 1 Were not these essentially parts of the sys- 
tem of primitive Christiani^ ; and have you not so neg- 
lected these, while you expounded the doctrine of the 
visible unity of the Church, that they have been over- 
laid, as it were, and suppressed under the partial exag* 
geration of a single counterbalancing feature ?" 

Before the abb6 could satisfy himself with an answer, 
Mr. Brook, who had seen and joined the Httle group, 
ventured, in defiance of Villiers's very cold recognition, 
to take a part in the conversation. ^ You are speaking, 
I find, of the new doctrine, which is causing such a sen- 
sation in England. It is singular to see how you high 
churchmen are coming round by degrees to the truth." 

Villiers open^ his eyes widely, and looked at him. 

*' Mr. Brook must excuse me for begging that he 

will not apply to me any title but that of churchman. I 

. know nothing either of high or low ; and it Is the use 

of such party words which has already done iacalciidalde 

injury to the cause <^ truth and peace." 

Brook quailed under the eye of Villiers, but soon 

/ recovered himself. " And yet you must allow," he said, 

' ^ that there are parties in the Church, and that those 

who have adopted what are called High Church views 

are also putting forward their doctrine of development." 

** W« must aUow," said Villiers, '' that a few indU 
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f^diMls whd hftTd hithettity maintained priifcqi^^s in ac- 
cordance t^th the great body of the Church are not*' ruii- 
liing into extravagances, and endeavoring to propagate 
error. But we must be very cautious whom w& con- 
found with them." 

" I confess," continued Mr. Brook, " that I arat re- 
J6i6ed to see any approach at last to liberality and free- 
dom of view. Why is religion, any more than any 
edier art or science, to be excluded fiim those improve- 
ments and expansions which the progress of knowledge 
and civilization must produce ? We know how experi- 
cinice increases knowledge, how prejudices are removed, 
and errors corrected, by the advance of time. You 
speak of antiquity ; but we, as Bacon truly says^ are thei 
real ancients. Surely there is no reason why dogmas 
ef theology may not be amended and corrected as well 
as theories of any other philosophy?" 

"But one reason," said the abb€, gravely*— "that 
ifeligioh, the Christian religion, is a revelation, and that 
philosophical theories are discoveries : one comes from 
€rod, the other from man ; one is given to us perfect at 
once, the other is imperfect, and perfected only hy 
degrees." 

" Ah !" said Brook ; " but then you take for granted 
the fact that your theological dogmas — ^for instance, your 
Athanasian Creed — are revelations." 

Viliiers colored indignantly. 

" Mr. Brook will feel," he said, " that, in speaking 
to a clergyman, and even to a lay member of the Church, 
who heartily believes what he promised to believe at 
his baptism, it is at least becoming to speak with respect 
of the fiiith which they profess. Whether there are not 
higher motives for reverence, whether the bare possibil- 
ity of such doctrines having come from Heaven may 
not be sufHcient to alarm us against treating them with 
sneers and sarcasm, I will leave to Mr. Bi*ook's own 
good taste to judge." 

Brook had not been accustomed to hear levity on 
stich subjects rebuked, and he was rather surprised. 
But his courage was not daunted. 
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^I can aMiire you," he replied, ^that I bad too iiu 
tention of giving offence ; fiu- from it But may I ven- 
ture to ask the abbe how he proves the &ct of the 
revelation of this or that doctrine ?" 

"Assuredly," said the abb^; "by the testimony of 
the Church.'^ 

" Testimony to wh^ my dear abb^," asked ViUiers. 

"To the particular doctrine," replied the abb^ 
" which is called in questicm: — testimony that it has been 
handed down from the Apostles ; and their supernatural 
conmiission, of course, is attested y^by their miracles." 

" That it has been handed down !" asked Villiers. 
" Then this wouM imply that it has been transmitted un- 
changed. You must identify it, must you not, throughout ?" 

"Certainly," said the abb^. 

" And is it easy," asked ViUiers, to "identify it 
without preserving it unchanged? If a messenger 
comes to me fronx, a friend with a letter, stating that 
he is to bring me a young infant, and, when I ask &t 
the in&nt, he produces me a full-grown man" 

" You mean the development of the infent," inter- 
rupted Brook, laUjghing. But there was something in 
the illustration wmch had suggested itself that seemed 
'JO have pained ViUiers, and he was sUent« The abb^ 
was evidently perplexed, but recovered himself. 

" Surely," he said, " if you were in India, or some 
stiU more remote country, and a considerable time had 
elapsed between the writing of the letter and the arrival 
of the messenger, jou would not be surprised to find 
that the child had grown 1 You would not doubt its iden- 
tity because it was no longer a mere in&nt ?" 

"No," said ViUiers; "because in^the child itself 
there is a principle of growth ; and its alteration is so 
; necessi^ry, that it must be impHed in the original mes- 
sage." 

" And is it not so," asked the abb^, " with divine 
truth ? Has not that also within it a principle of growth ? 
Was not the seed sown by our Lord upon earth, and left 
by Him expressly to be developed, after his Ascension 
by the Holy Spirit in the mind of His Church ?" 
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*<0f his Apostles, assuredly," said Villiers. << But 
the question at issue is, whether any, since the Apostles, 
have been intrusted with the same power of developing 
it ?" 

" What do you understand by development ?" asked 
the abb6. ** What is precisely the process of it 1 and 
then, perhaps, we may obtain more insight into the 
truth." 

** I mean by development," said Villiers, " the ap. 
plication of a general rule, 9r a general principle, to the 
particular cases which &11 under it« Thus the Fourth 
Commandment, and indeed all the other Commandments, 
are given to us in the foraf of specific enactments, which 
virtually, and by natural implication, contain in them, 
like the Trojan horse, a whol'e host of legitimate infer- 
ences and precepts of sconduct. The duty of observing 
the Sabbath involves the duty of obeyiog all other pos- 
itive commands of God ; and the duty of obeying pos- 
itive commands, in general applies to every instance 
which occurs of the kind. So the doctrine of the divin- 
ity of our Blessed Lord involves a multitude of other 
doctrines ; — as, that he is most humbly to be adored ; 
his atonement — that he is to be blessed and loved by us ; 
his humanity — ^that he is to receive from us all such re- 
gards and expressions of afiection as are due to a perfect 
human being, partaker of the same nature with ,our- 
selveis. So, also, when two or more doctrines are put to- 
gether, from these new relations and combinations will 
flow out new deductions and conclusions, just as all the 
theorems in Euclid. /ire drawn out of the first axioms, 
problems, and definitions, by means of arranging them 
in various groups and forms ; just as chemical elements 
produce an infinite diversity of effects, according as they 
are thrown into difilerent mixtures and proportions. 
Saltpetre and charcoal, separately, are harmless t com- 
bined, they explode in fire." 

" You are right," said the abbe. "And is not the 
whole process of Christian instruction, and of Christian 
obedience, such a process of development ? Has Al- 
mighty God given to us any more than the first general 
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principles of cohdoct to guide our moral Bfe, ixiA tli6 first 
general truths of the Divine nature to embrace in our 
intellect, leaving it to our conscience and our Under- 
standing to draw them out and applj them to our praic- 
ticer 

VilHers assented. 

*' Tou teach a child his creed,'' continued the abbS. 
^ Is he to learn nothing more ? You impress on him' the 
Ten Commandments. Will they alone suffice without 
some process of development ?" 

Yifliers shook his head. 

" Where, then, do you condemn us," asked the abb6, 
** If we think, that in the polity of the Church, as in 
many portions of its teaching, something, nay much, 
may have been left, at the first preaching of the Gospel, 
to be expounded and drawn out in succeeding genera- 
tions ?" 

** Precisely so, precisely !" interrupted Mr, Brook, 
" I am delighted to hear you. This is precisely what 
we contend for. You think with us, that there is no ne- 
cessity to adhere blindly and bigotedly to old formularies 
of dogmatic teaching — that new Hght may from time to 
time stream in upon the truth, — ^that we, in fact, in the 
nineteenth century, may be much more capable, affer 
longer experience, and with our increased civilization, ol 
distinguishing between truth and error than our ancestors 
1800 years since. This is the very principle which our 
great dissenting divines, and, indeed, all our best modem 
philosophers, are anxious to establish, and which what 
are called the orthodox churchmen are so peremptory in 
condemning." 

The abb6 seemed startled at such zealous approbation 
and support from a person whose principles were fully as 
obnoxious to himself as they were to Villiers. ** You 
forget," he said to Mr. Brook, " one very essential dif- 
ference ; it may be necessary that doctrines should be 
developed. But it is not the same whether they are 
developed by an individual or by the Church. You would 
leave Ihem to the tender mercies of private judgment ; 
each man thinking and inferring, and applying for him* 
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self. With us, this privilege is reserved to a proper ec- 
clesiastical authority." 

" You object, then," said Mr. Brook, " to our theory, 
because it places the determination of truth in the hands' 
of an individual?" 

" Certainly," said the abb6. 

** Because," continued Brook, "you think an indi- 
vidual is not competent to decide, and that he requires 
correction, assistance, external rule ?" 

"Certainly." 

" And in whom, in the view of a great portion of 
your Church, does this power reside ? Is it not in the 
Pope?" 

" Certainly," said the abb6 ; " such is the doctrine 
of many." 

" And in the Pope, as an individual, independent of 
Councils?" 

" Not with us," said the abb6 ; " not with the Gal- 
ilean Church, but with Jesuits and ultramontanes." 

" And you repudiate their view ?" asked Villiers. 

" Assuredly." 

"And why?" 

" Because I can find no promise rnade to justify such 
an infallibillity." 

" Have you not," asked Villiers, ** promises as dis- 
tinct, and language as decisive, in the opinion of many, 
as you have for the papal supremacy generally?" 

" We adhere," said the abb6, " to the practice and 
principles of many past generations, in the Church, in 
conceding to the Pope great power and authority, though 
it may be difficult to limit it precisely." 

" But you profess," continued Villiers, " lo regard 
the whole body of the Church assembled in her Coun- 
cife as the authorized expositor and developer of divine 
truth — not the individual Pope. The Pope is, with you, 
only an important member — a voice in the Church?" 

" Certainly." 

"And you condemn and excommunicate us," con- 
tinued Villiers, " not because we reject the authority of 
the Pope, but because we reject the authority of what you 
VOL. I. — 12 
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ccmceive to be General Councils, and then, fore legitimate 
representatives of the whole Church ?" 

The abb^ was unwilling to make the concession, but 
could not refuse. He made some observations respect- 
ing the importance of recognizing the papal authority as 
an element in the tribunal of the Church, but was com- 
pelled to acknowledge that it was difficult, or almost 
impossible, to define accurately its extent, or to say when 
disdbedience became a crime. 

** And yet," concluded Villiers, " you do not hesitate 
to excommunicate us, and to cut us off firom salvation, 
because, in our own judgment of the doctrines and prac- 
tice of the Primitive Catholic Church, and according to 
the practice of our own immediate ancestors, we have 
not allowed to the Pope such an extent of prerogative, 
in a matter by your own confession never accurately 
defined, as he himself would claim. You have done 
the same, have you not ? You do not, in the Galilean 
Church, allow to him what is claimed by him in Italy. 
What right have you to modify or circumscribe his 
prerogatives, which we have not in England ? And if 
we have committed a deadly sin, are you not guilty like- 
wise ? And yet you join in excommunicating us. Is 
this Christian ?" 

"We are justified," said the abbe, "by the general 
voice of the Church, which you have rejected." 

" I know not," said Villiers, " where you will find 
such rejection. It has been our professed and recorded 
desire to adhere to the general voice of the Church. 
But the voice which we recognize is that of the old 
Church of the Apostles, and of thp first centuries, not that 
of modern days. And it was not because the Council of 
i Trent developed Christian truth, but because it altered 
and corrupted it, that we discard its decrees." 

" You agree, then," said the abbe, " that Christian 
truth must be developed, and developed by the Church ]" 

" Assuredly." 

" We have driven away Mr. Brook," remarked the 
abbe, as that personage retired to join another group at 
the other end of the gallery. " Tell me now, for we can 
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epeak more at ease, what are your real objections to our 
theory of development." 

" First," replied Villiers, " as I before said, that, in 
professing to develop, you change and alter. Secondly, 
that you claim fer those to whom you assign the task of 
development an authority and weight as a representative 
of the whole Church, when in reality they form but a 
part of it. Thirdly, that not content with requiring to 
their teaching such amount of moral respect as is &irly 
proportioned to the goodness and wisdom of human 
teachers, you impose their dogmas as infallible decrees, 
and made the reception of them essentia] to salvation. 
Fourthly, that in so doing you transgress the express 
commands and warnings of the early Church, which 
drew a broad and distinct division between that portion 
of the Christian faiih which was to be imposed on and 
received by all as essential to salvation, and that which, 
however true in itself or correctly deduced from funda- 
mental credenda, was not itself established as fundamental 
by God. Fifthly, that you transgress by the same act not 
only the commands of God, but the whole analogy of 
the Church. When we would rear an oak, we know 
that we must plant an acorn ; and that acorn is itself 
the oak in a certain stage of development. But if we 
buried a young tree as we bury the acorn, would it 
live ? And when we would rear up in the mind of man 
the fiill expansion of Christian fruth, we must plant in it 
first the general principles, the filaments of all truth, 
organized and concentred as in a seed or germ; f(jr 
instance, as we find them in the Creed ; but not expanded 
in a more developed system. In this manner we do not 
load the mind with more than it can bear ; we do not 
exact from it more implicit faith than is necessary ; — 
above all, wo do not require its assent to the correctness 
of the logical faculty in man, as exercised upon Divine 
truth, in which attempt it must, by its nature, be liable 
to err, and has no guarantee against error from a 
Divine promise. We require truth only in historical 
testimony — that such and such doctrines have been 
received fi:om God. We leave the logical faculty scope 
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to exercise itself subsequently, and tbe yarious raiaifi* 
cations and details of doctrine to shoot out and grow, 
according as tiiey are required, under the care of a 
teacher and the labors of the pupil conjointly. But you, 
my dear abb^," continued Viliiers, as he hastened to 
close the conversation, on observing the return of Mr, 
Brook — ** you, that is, your Church, would plant in every 
nfttnd at once the full grown tree ; and if the mind is 
incapable of receiving it, if it hesitates to place as much 
coniidence in the reasoning of man as in the word of 
Grod, you cut it off from salvation. And thus you 
compel the mind either to an unlimited credulity or an 
unlimited scepticism. And Romanists, in proportion as 
they enter zealously and heartily into the spirit erf their 
system, and are not &aTed from it by some happy incon- 
sistency, which pepetually embroils and perplexes them, 
as in the Galilean Church, must become either infidels 
or &natics." 

" And yet," said the abb^, " if authority has been 
given to the Church thus to develop, and thus to incase 
its development on its members — — " 

** If !" replied Viliiers. " But in that if, hoAV much 
is included ! You cannot show me any such authority 
in the Scriptures conceded, to say the least, to any but 
the whole Church as the full representative of the Apos- 
tolical Ijody ; and your Church is but a part. The 
Romish see, and those who have acceded to it, form but 
a portion of the Christian body, are representatives but 
of one Apostle. You cannot produce any such practice 
from the Primitive Church ; for 1 deny that the Nicene 
Creed was a development — it was a statement. It was 
no more a development of doctrine than Magna Charta 
in its own language was a development of the English 
constitution. It was a declaratory law — declaratory of 
facts and doctrines already in existence.. And the rea- 
sonings of the Council of Nice did not tend to draw out 
new positions from the Scriptures, but to justify old. 
And if by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit they were 
authorised to decide at all on such an essential point as 
the amount of credence requisite for salvation, they were 
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signs ; and one of the strange absurdities of the present 
day is the contest for names." 

^* You do not think it an absurdity, do you ?" said 
Villiers, turning to the abb^. •* You would not allow 
me to call you anything but a Cathdic, wiUiout remon- 
strance, I am sure ?" 

** Certainly not," said the abb6 ; " for Catholic is the 
title of the Church given to it in the Creed ; and if I am 
not Catholic, I am not a member of it." 

** And if not a member of the Church," continued 
Villiers, ** you are not, we shall both allow, an heir of 
salvation? At least, you have no promise or assurance 
of it?" 

** Assuredly," said the abb^ ; while Mr. Brook lis- 
tened with a sarcastic expression of contempt. 

You are one, then," said he, ** of the new Oxford 
school— the P " 

"Sir," interrupted Villiers, "I am afraid you are 
proceeding to apply to me an expression which I never 
permit to be us^ to me. For the same reason that I 
objected to your use of the word Catholic, I must protest 
against any one applying to me another word which, 
besides that it calumniates a good man as being the 
leader of a party in the Church, condemns all who 
accept it as being followers of an individual teacher, 
instead of being followers of Him whom only we may 
recognise as our Master. It is virtually to unchristian- 
ize them ; at the least it represents them as schismatics. 
You will oblige me by never employing it when you are 
choosing to describe any religious opinions which you 
may suppose me to hold. I beg to wish you good morn- 
ing." 

" You have been rather severe on Mr. Brook," said 
the abb^, as he took Villiers's arm to assist himself 
down the stairs. 

"I did not mean to be severe," said Villiers; I 
have no right to be severe on any one. There is too 
much here" (and he put his hand to his heart) "to 
humble and shame me, for me to undertake the office 
of a censor* And yet I am naturally hasty ; and they 
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used to call me haughty. But it certainly is a trial to 
me to meet such men ; and the present day abounds 
with them. I can bear enthusiasm of any kind,- for it 
must contain good, and only requires to be rightly tem- 
pered and directed; but the cold, sneering, imfeeling, 1 
flippant sophistry which has crept into the spirit of the ' 
day, and which men call liberalism, is— However, we 
gain nothing by speaking of it." 

" I fear you have offended him," said the abb6. 

" It is very possible," answered Villiers ; " but I 
must risk his offence rather than permit him to indulge 
in that tendency to give nicknames, which has done 
more harm to the Church, by forcing men into parties 
almost in despite of themselves, even than heresy itselfl 
It is the fomentor of all schism." 

" But I thought," said the abb6, ** that you and all 
other Protestants cared little for schism. Surely your 
Church is overrun with it ; and what have you done to 
prevent it ?" 

" My dear abb^," said Villiers, " why will you, an 
educated, well-informed, and conscientious Christian, 
suffer yourself to think and feel of the English Church 
as the Romish communion, whether in ignorance or 
design, teaches the most violent of her members to 
speak ; misunderstanding or misrepresenting our princi- 
ples, and confounding us with those sectarians who have 
gone out from among us, but are not of us ? We, by 
the voice of our Church, are as deeply interested in the 
cause of unity — are as solemnly pledged to maintain it — 
as you are. If we differ in the mode of preserving it — 
if we think that the creation of a visible centre of unity 
in the person of one supreme bishop is neither consonant 
to the divine form of Church polity nor conducive to the 
end desired — if we would rather adhere to the old apos- 
tolical system of the first centuries, than adopt your new 
developed theories — and ift owing to your violent attacks 
upon us and to our own weakness and individual faults, 
we have been unable to* retain within our fold a large 
number of our sheep, as you yourselves ha^'^e been una- 
ble to retain the branches of tte reformed communions 
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— this la no proof that we repudiate o;* despise uwtyj b^t 
that we have been unwilling to preserve it by a wrong 
principle, and unable to preserve it by the right." 

" And you will not, then, accede," said the abb6, 

** to the theory of development ]" 

^ "I think it," said Villiers, " the most insidious, 

the most fatal, the most fertile in mischief, of all those 

rationalistic principles on which Romanism has built up 

its system. Grant this doctrine, and you grant a power 

, to subvert the fiiith, to destroy truth, to erect a spiritual 

f despotism of superstition and tyranny, which must ^nd 

in a spiritual anarchy. You grant, I think, the ve^y 

principle for which all heretics, and schisinatics, and 

infidels are clamoring ; and upon it must be charged 

those odious excesses and crimes which have disfigure^ 

the Christian Church since the Romish supremacy was 

established, both in those who have upheld and ixx 

those who have resisted it." 

" And yet," said the abb^, " you allow the necessity 
of some development ?" 

"Assuredly!" said Villiers, as they reached tl^^ 
house, and stopped under the gangway ; " assuredly* 
If I were to sum up my own view of it, it would be that 
development itself is an operation contemplated by God 
himself" (and Villiers removed his hat as he mentioned 
the holy name) " in his whole scheine of Christian in- 
struction — ^but development confined properly to the 
Church, limited by laws which will prevent it from either 
adding, or taking away, or altering, from becoming, iu 
fact, anything but development — when carried on by 
individuals, subject to the watchful control of the Church ; 
and when enunciated by the Church, to be enunciatj^d 
without any such sanction or enforcement as would 
alter the terms of communion prescribed by the Apostles, 
or narrow the gates of Heaven, or enlarge the articles 
of the Christian faith, which by them were selected as 
fuudamental, and enforced as essential to salvation. The 
Epistles are in this way a development of those forms 
of doctrine which were taught to candidates for baptism 
before the Scriptures were completed. They were 
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tlie wilful commission of deadly sin, and abandonii^ 
their own salvation. How can subjects exercise a true 
lojalty to a monarch whom they regard as a heretic, and 
therefore, perhaps, as worse than an infidel 1 How can 
provinces live together happily and affectionately, as 
parts of one and the same empire, when they are dis- 
tracted by the claims of a foreign allegiance, involving 
the peril of their souls ? How can parents and children, 

wives and husbands " But here Villiers stopped. 

A memory of the past came to his mind, and a thought 
for the future : and, hastily closing the conversation, he . 
returned to his room. 



CHAPTER XXH. 

It often happens that an accidental conversation does 
more than weeks of reflection to bring out, and arrange, 
and fix principles which shape our conduct through life. 
And so it was with Villiers. General, vague, and 
desultory opinions, strong, indeed, and permanent, but 
not consecutively combined, on the subject of Romanism, 
had possessed him for^several years. The subject had 
occui»ied his attention, painfully and anxiously, of late. 
It had mixed itself with many floating day-dreams. He 
felt that it was intimately connected with his future plans 
and welfare. But he was remarkable for seizing on the 
clue of an argument, and following it out rapidly, and 
tracing the connection between its several stages. 
And his discussion with the abb6 had led him to a 
somewhat connected view of diflerent features in the 
system of Romanism, which, separately, he had always 
regarded with great aversion. The doctrine of develop- 
ment had presented itself to him as a speculative ques* 
tion. But excommunication, intolerance, the bitterness 
of sorrow, if not of hatred, which the Romish theory 
fosters in its children towards all who differ from them. 
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and the consequent impossibility of fbrraing any social 
union where Romanism is an element amidst contending 
systems— 4his now pressed upon him with tenfold force. 
The remainder of the day after the conversation with the 
abb^ he passed in his own room. It was over the 
apartments occupied by the abb6, whose own mind was 
anxiously engaged in watching every turn of the young 
Englishman's opinions and feelings ; and who knew not 
whether to augur well or ill for the object nearest to his 
heart, as he heard ViUiers pacing backwards and for- 
wards with an agitated step ; now stopping, as if to 
think ; now throwing open his window, as if to calm the 
turbulence of his feelings by gazing out on the bright 
sky, and cypress terraces of the garden of the palazzo. 
More than once the abb^ caught the sound of a suppresed 
groan, as he threw himself on his knees and remained 
in prayer, — praying that he might be enlightened in the 
truth ; praying as fervently that he might be guided now 
in the path of duty, and be enabled to withstand~the 
strong temptation to which he felt that he was exposed 
every day that he remained in a spot where Lady 
Eleanor was present. He sent his apologies to the 
abb6 for not joining him at dinner ; and when the abb^ 
ventured to seek him in his own room in the evening, he 
met Villiers's servant carrying the letters just arrived from 
the post, and preparing his master's travelling apparatus. 

" Are you leaving us at once, so soon ?" exclaimed 
the abb^, — " packing up !" 

But Villiers did not hear him. He was hastily 
opening a letter in Lady Eleanor's handwriting. He 
read it ; and turning to the abb6, said, << I was going 
away to-morrow morning ; I have lingered here too 
long, and ought to be in England. But this letter must 
detain me. My imcle is ill. They are bringing him 
here at once, and expect to arrive to-morrow. Of course 
I cannot leave him. But," he continued with a deep 
sigh, ^^ I must remain here no longer than is absolutely 
necessary." 

The abb6 understood him, and did not press for any 
explanation. 
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When Lord Claremont's travelling-carriage drorfi^ 
into the court-yard the next day, Villiers was on the steps 
to receive him. He assisted Lady Eleanor out with 
.outward calmness ; only she observed that his hand 
shook as it took hers, and was withdrawn in a moment. 
And her own mind was as mych alive as his to every 
little sign which might indicate what passed within. 
Lord Ciaremont was assisted to his room. His medical 
attendants were soon with him. But when Villiers 
waited to see them after their consultation^ he was shock- 
ed to hear that the illness was of a more serious nature 
than had been apprehended, and might probably termi- 
nate in paralysis. He was to be watched carefully. The 
uncle had done little to win the affections or command 
\ the gratiUide of the nephew. He was a cold, dull, for- 
' mal, uncharactered man, who seemed incapable of being 
'.touched by anything but the claims of the Whig party 
'to his vote in parliament, and the influence of his daugh* 
ter, to whom he occasionally showed signs of attach- 
ment fsLT beyond what could be expected from his selfish, 
phlegmatic nature. But Villiers had been taught a les* 
son. He spent the night on a sofa in his uncle's room, 
without permitting any one but the servants to know it. 
And he was comforting himself while dressing the next 
morning in his own* dressing-room with the fallacious 
hope that the patient was better, when he was alarmed 
by the hasty ringing of bells, and the hprry of &otstepa 
along the passages. Before he could ring to inquire, his 
own man knocked hastily at the door, and entreated him 
to make haste, — Lord Ciaremont was in a fitr — was 
dying. Villiers was in a moment by his bed-side* 
The poor old man lay insensible, and one side of his face 
was distorted by a seizure of paralysis. Lady Eleanor, 
her hands clasped round him, was chafing his temples, 
and though evidently in fearful agony of mind, did not 
permit it to render her incapable of giving the requisite 
orders. Villiers took his place at her side, assisting her 
ill all that she did, or hastening the arrival of the phy- 
sicians. Half an hour elapsed before they came. Lord 
Ciaremont showed no signs of recovery, and Lady 
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Eleanor's firmness was evidently giving way. She 
neither wept nor spoke, except to ask for something 
seemingly required by the patient. But Viliiers saw, 
by the working of her lips, that the suppression of feel* 
ing could not last much longer. The physicians came» 
and at their request he led her from the room. 

This is not a love-story ; and we have no wish to 
involve our readers in the details of love-scenes. Both 
Viliiers and Lady Eleanor possessed strong minds- 
strong both in the energy of their emotions, and in the 
control which they exercised over them. 

But the strength must have been superhuman which 
could have preserved the secret of their hearts wholly 
tmrevealed from each other at such a moment. Every 
word of encouragement and consolation on the part of 
Viliiers, however anxiously guarded by him, conveyed 
volumes to Lady Eleanor's mind. And even the vio- 
lence which she put herself on her own feelings, and 
the embarrassment with which she listened to him, and 
the tremulousness of her voice when she begged him to 
return to her father's room and obtain a report from the 
physicians, was sufficient to ensure Viliiers that hap- 
piness was within his reach ; that he needed only to ask 
for it and obtain it ; but — and with the bvty instead of 
joy, there came intense misery. He had made no de- 
claration. She had uttered nothing like confession. But 
both knew what the other felt ; and both knew also that 
there was a gulf between them which neither could pass« 
The first thought of each upon separating was a fear lest 
a betrayal hwl taken place— -a betrayal which, unac- 
companied by any farther declaration, might compro- 
mise the happiness of the other. The second was a re- 
solution to make the explanation instantly, if it could be 
done. The good abb^ was at hand ; and he was the 
first person to whom, as to her confessor. Lady Eleanor 
committed the secret of her afiTectipns, entreating him to 
take some opportunity without delay of assuring Viliiers 
of her unalterable resolution never to engage in mar- 
riage with one whose religion was diflferent from hei 
own. The abb^ lost no tune. The next day Lord 
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Claremont was better, and the abbe insisted on Villiers 
leaving the sick room, and coming out for fresh air. 

Villiers— distracted, absent, almost vacillating and 
recovering from his vacillation only to be filled with re- 
morse at his weakness — suffered the good dd man to 
take his arm. They strolled into the great square ; and 
the abbe led him up into the gallery, as to the place 
most likely to occupy and amuse him. He brought him 
into the tribune, and soon commenced a c<»iversatioii 
with the young boy whom Villiers had seen there on his 
last visit, and who had excited his interest by his skill in 
copying the " Su John." The abb^ led him on to tell 
his story. Villiers became gradually interested in it. 
It was a tale not unlike that of his own parents, though 
in humbler circumstances. There had been a marriage 
between a Romanist and a Protestant — then had followed 
the usual estrangement of afiection, which ended in bit- 
terness and persecution, as soon as religion, which at 
first was a mere name^ both with the husband and the 
wife, became a passion and a duty. There had been 
the same separation of children— the son following the 
faith of the father, the daughter that of the mother. 
Then came the sickness of the Protestant father, his 
death-bed, and the poor boy's account of his mother's 
agony of mind ; and the torture and persecution to which 
his father was exposed by her relatives, even in Jiis last 
moments, to induce him to change his faith, did more 
than any arguments could have done to steel Villiers in 
his resolution. The Ether died ; the child had received 
his last injunctions to remain steadfast in his faith. The 
mother, doatingly fond of him, and bent on saving him 
from a state, as she conceived, of utter ruin to his soul, 
strained every nerve to win him over to her communion. 
Her efforts were seconded by all the arts and influences 
which could be exeVted by the priests with whom she 
was surrounded, but in vain. The boy had doted on his 
&ther : bis father's last words, last look, the solemnity 
and fearfulness of his last hours, had all impressed 
themselves indelibly on his mind. He was proof against 
reasoning, against prayers, even against his mother's 
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tears ; until exasperated and in despair, and resolved, at 
the suggestion of a priest, to make one final trial of se- 
verity, she drove him from her door, and almost threat- 
ened to lay her curse upon him. But it was all in vain. 
He left her (tliis had happened in Ireland,) and took 
refuge with the clergyman of the parish, who had sup- 
ported him through all his trials. By him the talent 
which he possessed for painting had been discovered ; 
and he had been introduced to the notice of a nobleman, 
who had enabled him to come abroad to study. The tale 
was short, simply, but affectingly told. And as Villiers 
turned away in thought, the abb^ made a general re- 
mark on the evil and misery of mixed marriages ; which 
led him to speak of his own particular opinions — of his 
own private recommendations to those over whom he 
possessed influence — of the satisfaction which he had in 
knowing that those in whom he was most deeply inte- 
rested — one especially, who was his own chosen charge 
(and Villiers understood the allusion), participated fully 
in his views, and was unalterably resolved to act on them. 
The good abb^ sighed with affectionate compassion, as 
he made the communication ; and there mixed with the 
compassion a pang of disappointment at the breaking up 
of his most darling hope ; but his conscience reproved 
him. And Villiers, thanking him, and giving him to un- 
derstand that he comprehended his meaning, assured 
him also of his own unchangeable determination to act 
upon the same principle, and of his desire that it should 
be known. 

It had struck twelve the same night ; the light was 
still burning in Villiers's room, and his servant was 
hurrying backwards and forwards with preparations for 
packing, when the abb^, to whom a letter had just been 
delivered, knocked gently at the door, and begged five 
minutes' conversation. 

It was the good old man's last opportunity, his last 
effort. Wholly as he had composed himself more than 
once to face the disappointment of his dearest hopes, and 
to leave Villiers to himself, as the moment of Villiers's 
final departiure appraiched, he had received another 
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command from a quarter which he was bound to respect, 
and resolved to make one more attempt, to speak openly 
and fiilly, and urge what still remained fo be urged, that 
the young Englishman might be won over to the Church 
of Rome, and (what the abb6 would scarcely dare to con- 
fess to be equally the object of his prayers) might be 
united with Lady Eleanor. 

It was no surprise to Vllllers to see the abb^. 
Where minds are severally engaged in the same 
thoughts, they fall together into the same acts. He 
placed the abb^ in an easy chair, sat by his side, took 
his hand, and with affectionate respect entreated him to 
speak without reserve, if he had anything to commur 
nicate. And the grey light of dawn began to steal in 
through the half-closed curtains before that communication 
was closed. Villiers, on his leaving th«5 room, threw 
himself on the bed, agitated, exhausted, alarmed, uncer- 
tain, full of vacillation once more ; and at every wavering 
thought came in the vision of Lady Eleanor. He had 
gone through the other trials of his faith ; had exposed 
the historical fallacies of Popery ; had witnessed and 
shuddered at the moral perversions which followed upon 
its theory ; had sifted the rationalizing speculations on 
which its claims to empire were founded ; one point 
remained untouched, and to this the abb^ had addressed 
himself. Villiers closed his eyes ; and in a feverish 
distracted dream, he fancied himself standing in a vene- 
rable cathedral ; the service of the Church of England 
fell on his ears. He was kneeling, praying, when the 
building shook from its base ; the pillars tottered ; the 
roof cleft open till the stars were seen through the 
crevices ; gre^t masses of mortared stone, fragments 
of arches, bosses, columns, tombstones, hurled themselves 
around them ; a black chasm yawned beneath the altar 
and swallowed it up : the worshippers and priests fled 
with cries of terror ; and as there gathered round him in 
their place a host of frightful demon visages screaming 
in triumph, Villiers saw through the distant aisle a 
figure — a female figure — ^beautiftil, pure, innocent and 
holy — the figure by whose side he had watched over 
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his uncle's l)ed— beckoning him to escape, and to 
escape with her. It was the weakness, the distraction, • 
the coldness, the irreverence, the approaching ruin of '^ 
the English Church, which the abbe had been urging 
on his thoughts. A ray of light fell on his eyes, and he 
awoke up to the sense o£ hia trial. Alas I how many 
bitternesses, how many weaknesses, how many pangs 
of remorse and fear crowd oflen into that moment of 
awaking ! Till he had raised himself from his pillow, 
partially dressed himself) knelt down, read, meditated as 
usual, even in spite of wandering thoughts and distracted 
affections, Villiers thought of postponing his departure, 
of remaining ; of considering all that the abb6 had 
urged, quietly and impartially with him. He would not 
see Lady Eleanor, he said to himself, more than was 
absolutely necessary. He could command his feelings. 
. He need not sufier her to know what passed in his own 
mind ; and it was cruel to desert her in the moment of 
her trial. He was bound to remain with his uncle ; and 
to refiise to listen to the truth was obstinacy. He was 
bound to give to the objections of opponents a fair and 
candid consideration. His hand was on the bell to 
countermand his carnage, but his eye fell on the open 
Prayer-book on his table— on the words *' Lead us not 
into temptation ;" and when his servant came, his first 
word was to hasten the horses. He went to his uncle's 
bed-side, who was still asleep, and much recovered. He 
sent Lady Eleanor's maid to ask if she had any com- 
mands for England ; but Lady Eleanor only sent a kind 
verbal message in reply. The carriage drove into the 
court-yard ; aud when the abb^ pressed his band, while 
he yet lingered on the steps, and asked him if he would 
think on what he had heard last night, Villiers, with 
a deep sigh, replied, " I go to think — ^go to inquire. — 
God bless you ; and bring us both to the truth. Drive 
on." And the postillions whirled the carriage through 
the gate on its road to England. 

As it turned the comer of the street Villiers's eye 
caught that of a man dressed — it almost seemed disguised 
t a Je*v, TX'ho stood with a young shabby boy in his 
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hand, apparently watching the carriage. It was an eye 
whose expression he knew. Even in the boy there was 
something which touched him, he knew not why. He 
looked back as the carriage drove on ; but the man had 
disappeared. Villiers did not know that he had been 
lurking round the house the whole moniing, or that he 
had been ever since Villiers's arrival in daily communis 
cation with the Italian porter, or that, as he followed the 
carriage with his eyes, his teeth firmly set, his face 
scowling with malignity, he had been secretly impreca- 
ting curses on him, curses on the abb6, curses on all 
that belonged to him. He did not rocognise him as Mr. 
Pearce. 



CHAPTER XXni. 

The great bell of Christ Church had long ceased to toll ; 
the streets of Oxford were silent and deserted ; and all 
but a few lights were extinguished in the dark quadran- 
gle of College, when the sleepy porter was sum- 
moned to answer a hasty knocking at the gate. It was 
opened to a tall gentlemanly figure, apparently just 
arrived from a long journey, and still in his travelling 
cloak and cap. He asked for Mr. Seattle's room. 

" No. 12, one pair of stairs to the left," answered 
the obsequious porter, who suspected a stranger of rank, 
and proceeded to show him to the narrow archway and 
stone stairs which led to Seattle's room. The stranger 
tapped, heard the usual words " Come in ;" and as he 
stood before Beattie himself, who rose from his large 
reading desk, and shaded his eyes firom the candle to 
receive his visitor, it was some seconds befi)re they 
mutually exchanged recognitions. 

*» My dear VUliers !" 

" My dear Beattie I" 

»' Wliere did you come €rom ?" 
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" Before I answer your questions," said Villiers, 
**wili you give me some tea ?"* 

Beattie's tea-things, untouched, stood on a side-table, 
and his kettle was simmering on the hearth. And Villiers 
was soon installed in a large leather reading-chair, from 
which Beattie was obliged to remove its usual occupants, 
a heap of follies ; and the solitary reading-lamp having 
been exchanged for brighter lights, the simple-minded 
Beattie placed his stool by Villiers's side, and asked for 
an account of his movements. Villiers repeated to him 
everything. When he told him of the recovery of his 
ftntune, Beattie made no remark, offered no congratula- 
tions, only looked on him with more of melancholy, 
affectionate interest, as if such an event only exposed 
him to more perils and heavier responsibilities. When 
he spoke of his feelings towards Lady Eleanor, Beattie 
seemed alarmed, but was relieved by the frank and firm 
tone in which Villiers declared his resolution never to 
unite himself (he was compelled in a low voice to say 
** again ") with one who was not united in the same 
church communion with himself. But when ^t last Vil- 
liers entered on the subject of his conversation with the 
abb^, on his doubtSt his anxieties, his misgivings, Beattie 
covered his fiice with his hands and sighed deeply. 

" Yon saved me once," said Villiers ; " you gave 
me peace and satisfaction once : can you give it me 
now ? -Peace and satisfaction !" he repeated, as if 
correcting himself: " alas ! whatever befalls me, that 
must be for others." 

Beattie did not move. He sat immersed in painful 
and anxious thought, sinking, it seemed, as he drooped 
his head, under a sense of fearful responsibility, Vil- 
liers also was silent. At last Beattie roused himself as 
the clock of St. Mary's struck twelve. 

" You must leave me now," he said to Villiers, " for 
our hours, you know, do not permit late visitors. You 
will breakfast with me to-morrow, will you not ?" 

Villiers readily assented ; and at the great gate, to 
which Beattie went with him to rouse the sleepy porter, 
they parted with a warm but silent pressure of the hi nd. 
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When Beattie'g servant came to his foomilw next 
morning, he observed that his candle was nearly burnt 
out He must have sat up reiy late, eontrarj to his 
usual practice. His Prajer-book laj open on the talde, 
and the pages were still wet with tears. Several 
closely- written sheets of paper were lying on his desk, 
as if he had been striving to collect aini arrange his 
thoughts. And as the servant knocked at the door of 
the little closet which served for his bed-room, he found 
him already dressed and at his devotions. 

Punctually as the chapel bell commenced' he was 
taking his usual s<^itary walk under the avenue of 
horse-chestnuts in the garden* when he was joined by 
VilKers. 

*♦ You must take me with you into Chapel," he said. 
^ Shall I be considered an intruder )*' 

"Ten years since," said Beattie, "perhaps you 
would have been ; but let us be thankful it is not so 
now. Ten years since, even in this place, even while 
we were retaining as a form the daily service, and em- 
ploying it as a roll-call for our students, or even as a pun* 
ishment, and secretly willing to abolish or at least to 
shorten it,— even when it was thought unnecessary far 
any fellows to attend it, except a single tutor, — even 
then, I remember, there were some few, a very few, 
who understood and who valued this old form. But 
now this feeling is generaL We seldom have strangers 
—our friends, I mean — staying with us without their 
attending our services ; and you will find that the move- 
ment has spread in various directions through the coun- 
try. The daily service is no unc<Hnmon thing at thij^ 
day, even in our village churches." 

" And this is owing," remarked Villiers, " to the 
Tracts for the Times ?" 

" It is owing," said Beattie, " to the good Spirit of 
God." 

"Employing," returned Villiers, "as subordinate 
agents, those who first originated the movement in this 
pkce?" 

"I never like," replied Beattie, " to dwell much on 
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•riMmUBate agencj or secofukrj causes, either iii the 
Church or in Nature. In either case it tends to veil , 
from us, or to withdraw us from, the one great Cause. | 
If we regard ourselves in this light, it engenders either ' 
conceit or timidity ; and if others, it gathers us round 
them as heads and leaders of party." 

" And yet," said Villiers, " you will not deny that 
the Church c£ England owes to those men who origi- 
nated the Church movement here a great debt of grati- 
tude ?" 

" Assuredly," replied Beattie ; " I honor them my- 
self most highly. But you must not forget that other 
causes and agencies were in operation at the same time, 
without which their efforts would have Mied. They - 
fi)UQd a field well prepared by others for the seed which 
they proposed to sow. The extravagances of an op- 
postte system, the rash violence of the enemies of the 
Church, the spirit of docility and reverence which cha- 
racterises our institutions in this place, were all in their 
fevor; but the main arm of their strength was the 
Church itself. If they had come forward in any other 
character than as her servants, promulgating her avowed 
doctrines, sheltering themselves under her authority, 
ranging themselves by the side of her great teachers and 
masters in days gone by, and promising reverently to 
submit themselves to her guidance and control, be as- 
sured they would have been signally discomfited. We ^ 
have no toleration here for founders of new sects and 
theories. And, so far as the great body of the clergy is 
afifected by our principles, they would have resented in- 
dignantly the attempt to influence them to join a party ; 
they would have demanded a censure by Convocation 
sooner than adopt the principles which they have adopt- 
ed, unless they had been convinced that they came to 
them with the sanction of the Church. I think you wi4l 
see this soon. You will find that if the movement 
changes its ground, as it is now threatening to do, and 
becomes an individual speculation, it will be reprobated ~ 
and condemned at once. You have not found, have you, 
thai as the English clergy have been roused to think 
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more deeply, ani reason more acutely, they have become 
generally less attached to their Church V* 

" I think not," replied Viiiiers, 

" No," said Beattie, earnestly ; ** she may well be 
proud of this ; that she holds us in a willing submission 
to herself, using no threats, employing no violence- 
permitting and encouraging us to examine her declara- 
tions freely, and ruling over us, not as a tyrant, but as a 
parent. There are some men," he continued, " young 
I men, very young men, who are clamoring for a sterner, 
' stricter rule ; for a more imperious, sweeping dogmatism ; 
for a more uncompromising exclusiveness. And this 
they would call strength and power. But the strength 
and power of the Church should be like to that which la 
exhibited in the analogy of His works who is the head 
of the Church ; and we see nowhere there such marks 
of overwhelming despotism. The Almighty sets befi)re 
us, in this life, good and evil, blessings and cursings, 
truth and falsehood, but permits us to choose, and judge, 
and walk in seeming liberty ; and his Church, to be his 
minister, must do the same. Too great strictness and 
strength in the Church is a sign that there is something 
wrong in her constitution or her temperament. There 
must be something out of order, some derangement of 
forces. But the chapel bell is down. In your time, do 
you remember, every one was allowed to straggle in till 
the Psalms were nearly over. This, also, you will find 
changed in many colleges." 

As they returned from the chapel, Villiers could not 
help remarking on the improvement which he observed 
in the devotional appearance of the young men. Beattie 
corroborated it. 

'* And do you find," said Villiers, as they sat at the 
breakfast-table, " that this improvement extends to prac^ 
tical self-denial ? Ten years since, if we had been 
breakfasting together, as now, on a Friday, we shoidd 
not have confined our meal to dry bread ; now, neither 
of us feel any difticulty in doing this openlv. Is this also 
t»ecoming common with the young men ?" 

" Not common yet," said Beattie. " But I have ob- 
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0(Mrr6i many things tending to it which are encouraging. 
Ten years since I remember a professor of divinity re- 
marking to me that there were more dinner parties 
among the senior members in Ox^ml during Lent than 
at any other season. Now I have known many in- 
stances of young men giving their large parties early 
in the term, that they may not fall during Lent." 

" And this is voluntary ?" asked Villiers. 

" Perfectly so," replied Beattie. 

" And done in recognition of the authority of the 
Church ?" 

"Probably," said Beattie ; "for it is done by those 
who are not in any i^ay influenced, either by party or 
enthusiasm, scarcely by consistent religion, and who, 
therefere, can be governed only by a sense of authority." 
Seattle's servant here entered the room with a box, which 
had just arrived by the mail. 

"I know what this is," he said ; "and you shall see 
it opened at once." 

Villiers's interest was roused, and his admiration still 
more, when Beattie carefully unfelded firom its wrappings 
g[ silver-paper an exquisitely-wrought chalice of silver- 
gilt, enamelled with Scripture subjects, and inlaid with 
gems.. 

" It is intended," said Beattie, " for our college 
chapel." 

" And from whom does it come ?" asked Villiers. 

*^This," replied Beattie, "I am not at liberty to 
publish. We have fallen latterly into a practice of giv- J 
ing what we give anon3rmously, and avoiding subscrip- ' 
tion lists. Ten years since this would have been sent 
in the form of a punchbowl, or a coflee-pot, or a silver 
comer-dish." 

Villiers was silent, but thoughtful. At last he said 
— *^ And what is your own opinion of this revival in the - 
English Church?" 

"I lock on it," said Beattie, "as the Athenians 
must have looked on the young shoot of olive which 
sprang up out of the trunk in the citadel, when it had 
been cut down with axes and burnt with fire. It shows 
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' not onlj tbat life is not o^tinct, bat tkat if not ej^inc^ 
af^er such a trial, humanly speaking, there is 7»>thing 
which can extinguish it. It is one of the chief things 
which rouses my impatience, when I hear the Church of 
England lightly spoken of as weak and perishing." 

"And yet other Churches," said Viliiers,."have had 
their revivals also." 

"Surely," replied Beattie ; "the foundation of every 
new monastic order in the Romish Church was intended 
as a revival. But observe the difference. In other in- 
' stances the spirit has shot up in some form of novelty ; it 
' has emanated from some individual — ^has generated a 
party. Instead of adhering to existing laws and in^. 
tutions, it has delighted to invent new ; it has cast off all 
restraint, and fed itself with enthusiasm and fanatioisnu 
Such a revival indicates the weakness rather than the 
strength of the body in which it takes place. But the 
revival which we have witnessed in our own time has 
been, strictly speaking, a revival of the spirit of the 
Church, withm the Church, under the control of the 
Church, encouraged by the ministers of the Church, 
throwing itself back upon the laws and the teaching of 
the Church, and placing itself from the first under exter- 
nal control and guidance. It is a natural, not an artifi. 
cial revival. It has not been produced by stimulants, and 
therefore it is as much an evidence of the internal 
strength and vigor of the Church as the recovery with- 
out medicine of a man at the point of death is a proof of 
the strength of his constitution." 

" And yet,'' said Villiers, " the Church of England 
ten years since was at the point of death." 

" So," replied Beattie, " it seemed to us. Threatened 
by the people, treacherously protected and corrupted by 
the state, robbed of her revenues, mutilated in hw 
bishoprics, disorganized and enfeebled in those colle- 
' giate bodies which ought to form her greatest strength, 
her authority neither asserted by herself nor recognized 
by others, her testimony set aside and supplanted by an 
empty rationalism, her education emptied of every thing 
which could give it lifb and power, her churches de^ 
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«ie faunuuit and cannot escape then), but by their 
recoveries, — ^recoveries through their own internal 
strength, when to common eyes they seemed wholly 
lost Look round on all the churches in the world, on 
all civil societies which history presents, and search if 
you can find an instance of any human polity recovering 
itself from oscillations so fearful as those by which the 
English Church has been shaken at times from her 
centre. Think what a tremendous shock to all opinions 
and all institutions wasmven by the stroke which severed 
her from the tyranny of Home. And yet, though she bent 
for a time beyond her equilibrium, she righted and recov- 
ered in her doctrine both the principle of authority and 
the talisman of an hereditary Catholicism, without whidi 
she would long since have been fractured to atoms, like 
the Protestant communions in Germany. She was 
saved here by the arm of the civil power, which grasped 
her (roughly indeed and tyrannically) when she had 
shaken off her hold upon the Papacy ; but yet rescued 
her firom falling wholly into that worst anarchy, the gov- 
ernment of self-will. That arm itself was then fractured ; 
and the Church fell to the ground, and to human eyes was 
utterly destroyed. And yet suffering, and persecution, 
and martyrdom, only purified and strengthened it ; and 
it came out of the convulsions of the rebellion stronger 
than before — ^the monarchy supported by the Church, and 
the Church supported by the monarchy. The Revolution 
<;ame ; and the monarchy was split from top to bottom* 
It stood indeed, and a superficial view might not detect 
the flaw. But the principle of popular election, however 
disguised and disclaimed, was admitted into the consti- 
tution. And since then the Church has been placed to 
contend against it, breaking out as it has done in a 
thousand different forms. She has contended with k 
under the most difficult circumstances ; her hands tied, 
her movements restricted, her principles corrupted, her 
resources curtailed, her operations betrayed by the neces- 
sity of recognizing a nominal monarchy, which, in reality, 
was a democracy. If the monarchy had wholly disap- 
peared, her course would have been plain and her oppo- 
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ution iB|fettered. But she I1A9 fought like a womar 
defending her house and husband against robbers ; her 
husband himself being all the time one of their accom- 
plices, and endeavoring to silence and corrupt her. We 
measure strength," continued Seattle, *'not by mere 
exertion, but by exertion against resistance, and under 
disadvantages. Think in this point of view on the very 
existence of the Church of England at this day as all but 
a miracle." 

" And yet," said Villiers, "is not the existence of the 
Church of Rome a still greater miracle ?" 

" Have you overlooked," said Beattie, ** the fact that 
the Church of England all this time has been contending 
not only with secular powers and popular li<^ntiousne8s,^ 
but with the strength of the Church of Rome, put out to 
crush her as its most dangerous opponent ; disguising 
itself under every variety of form, and ransacking aU its 
resources ? Are you not aware how much of the popular 
movements against the Church of England has been ' 
fomented by Rome ? how earnestly Rome has bent her- 
self to destroy us ? and still we are not yet lost. Every 
&esh degree of power which you think you recognize in 
the Church of Rome is another attestation to the strength 
of the Church of England, which, single-handed, has * 
resisted and survived such aggressions." 

" And yet," said Villiers, " think of the enormous 
power — of the wonderful organization of the Church 
of Rome. Where are we to find this in the Church 
of England ? hock at her monastic orders, at her disci- 
pline, at her influence on the people, on kings, on learning, 
on education, on all that gives power to rulers. Surely 
the Church of England, by her side, is as an emaciated 
sick man or a mutilated cripple." 

" Emaciated she is," said Beattie ; " mutilated she 
has been. She is weak, and will long contmue so — 
weak as Samson before his hair grew again — as Achil- 
les robbed of his arms — as the Giant blinded for the 
moment. But if even in her weakness she has fought 
with the strong arm of popery, and not been yet destroyed, 
what will she do in her strength ?" 
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" And yet,** replied Villiers, ** surely there is in po» 
' pery a principle of power and of permanence which no 
other polity can realise. Think of the concentration of 
its forces round one centre ; of its unity of acttcm ; of its 
emancipation from all secular control ; of its sternness, 
its exclusiveness, its uncompromising demand of subjec- 
tion, its unflinching singleness of aim, the enthusiasm 
which it contrives to awaken, both in the ambitious and 
the devout ; of its command over the imagination, of the 
elasticity of its practice coupled with the immobility of 
its theories. Remember how amidst all her errors, and 
worse than errors, she preserves axioms of truth, and 
misleads her followers chiefly in questions effect, which 
they are unable to examine. Observe how she bends 
to her purpose every passion of human nature ; how she 
unites the most licentious indulgence with the most 
intolerant asceticism. Weigh well the power that lies 
even in the extravagance of her claims to empire over 
both mind and body ; and when you reflect on the wil- 
lingness of weak man to fall down and become the slave 
of any one who professes power to govern, and willing- 
ness to save, and a divine commission to justify his acts 
and fulfil his promises, will you venture to indulge hopes 
that any such power can ever be developed in any other 
Christian communion, much less in the Church of Eng- 
land, which from the very nature of its constitution is 
distracted between double principles, and encumbered 
and enfeebled by its own professions of moderation ?" 

" Villiers, dear Villiers," said Beattie, " have you 
not shifled your ground ? You have spoken of the 
strength of Rome, most truly. But when you ask if 
such a strength can ever be developed in the Church of 
England, tell me, would you wish that it should be de- 
veloped ? When I speak of strength in the Church, I 
speak of such a strength as a Christian may pray for, 
and a Church delight in. I do not ask for a sick man 
that he may recover his muscular force by becoming a 
maniac, though a maniac be stronger than a giant And 
when you ask whether the Church of England could 
ever become in herself as powerful as the Church of 
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Rome, I answer, God forbid ! ^r I know not how guch 
an object could be accomplished without her construct- 
ing a system equally &lse, equally sinful, equally un- 
christian. Be assured that truth, that goodness, that^ 
reason, that Christianity, must in this world appear weak 
and wavering, compared with bold, unscrupulous, unbal- 
anced vice. It must recognize a whole circle of duties, 
and this must beget occasional doubt and timidity. It 
must be humble, and therefore want self-confidence. It 
must cling earnestly to truth ; and truth, in this world of 
dai^ess, lies beneath a veil, and can neither be com» 
prehended by our own eyes, nor exhibited to others, ex- 
cept mixed up with seeming inconsistencies, which des- 
troy its fiiscinatian, and perplex and repel those who are 
easily attracted by the seeming simplicity of &lsehood* 
It owes allegiance to an external law, which law is oflen 
difficult to consult, and still more difficult to nnderstand 
in its precise application. Hence it must be slow and 
submissive. It is passionless, and will seem to want 
energy. It is disinterested, and therefore without the 
stimulus of selfishness. It is as a stranger in the world, 
and the world will not cling to it. It has &ith, and there- 
fore despises and throws aside the instruments of human 
power. It has no object but obedience upon earth ; and 
the voice of a martyr at the stake will sound to human \ 
ears fiir £dnter than that of a conqueror on a field of 
battle. And yet, Yilliers, strength, real strength, may 
be found, even in this form, far greater than in the shape 
of an uncompromising, universal, in&Uible, spiritual em- 
pire, which has no foundation for its power but ambition 
and intrigue. Look up," continued Beattie, *' at that 
beautifiil spire," and he pointed to the spire of St Mary's, 
which rose above them into the clear olue sky firom the 
midst of its forest of pinnacles. " If you saw two men, 
one hurling himself down headlong from the summit of 
that spire, and another balancing himself on the point, in 
which would you recognise more strength ?" 

" Certainly," said Villiers, " I should see no proof 
of strength in the act of felling.** 

"No," replied Beattie, "nor in the indulgence of a 
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sii^e puflion, nor in die headlong puimdt of a i^i^gfe 
object, nor in the canying out of a siHg^e princi^de, nof 
in the exercise of rule when all opposing fi>rces are sub* 
jected to us, nor in a claim to universal donriniou, nor in 
a dream of infallible authoritj, nor in the threat of tj. 
rannical pfmishment upon all Who disobey our wtU, nor 
in any excess or extravagance, whether of reason or of 
afiection, in which the mind is possessed and carried 
away by an idea, instead of possessing and subjecting it 
to die control of strict external laws. Even so it is with 
the Church of Rome. Its very unity is Ae proof of 
its weakness. It has no doubts ; it admits no opposition ; 
it sets itself no bounds ; it is without scruple, without 
hesitatipn, without difficidiy ; it can adapt itself to a& 
circumstances, carry out its one unvaried purpose by any 
means, resolve any perplexities, &thom atty problem, in* 
dulge any inclination, enrol in its body any variety of 
character ; and therefi)re, with the physical strength of 
a giant it has the mond weakness of a child : and moral 
strength and moral weakness are the objects to which 
we must look in the constitution of a church. But a 
church \diich, while it asserts its own independence and 
authority, can submit itself to the authority of another 
power as equally ordained of €rod, which can bredk loose 
from a tyranny without fijling into a democracy, which 
can demand obedience to authority while it exercises and 
encourages free thought, which can decide on necessary 
questions without intruding on things unnecessary, ^n^ch 
can hold fast an unwavering faith while it disclaims any 
right to dogmatise presumptuously, which can feel ami 
act upon the sense of error and wrong in others, and 
yet shrink from harshly judging and condemning them, 
which can reverence antiquity and yet admit of improve- 
ment, which can so embrace and set torth counterbalancing 
truths, that while equally supported by authority they are 
difficult to reconcile by reason, and which will open its 
arms to receive her children, not upon terms of her own 
invention, but upon the terms prescribed to her by 
another, — such a church, I conceive, in the very doubts 
which she acktun^edges, even in ^ seeming incon- 
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idsteocies which she encounters, even in the difficulties 
which she prepares for herself in her apparent hesita- 
tions, and scruples, and vacillations, exhibits an internal 
self-command, a power of vision, and a power of action, 
which, even in this world, is worthy of all admiration, 
and in another must triumph ultimately over all persecu- 
tion. It has pleased Almighty God to place the Church 
of England upon the pinnacle of his temple, where ho 
I^aced his Catholic Church of old ; and so long as she 
is there supported, though with a bruised.fbot, and trem- 
bling hand, and fearful eye, so long I recognise in her 
a power which cometh from above, and which none but 
God can supply to his own chosen and favored servants." 

"And yet," repeated Villiers — (after they had stood 
some minutes by the side of the plane tree, from 
which a large arm had been recently severed) — " and 
yet the Church of England is weak ; we cannot deny it." 

" Yes," replied Beattie, " weak in her organization ; 
not weak in her principles, or her formularies, or her j 
theory. In these, for all practical purposes, she possesses j 
greater elements of power and durability even than the ' 
Church of Rome. Look, for instance, at the very fact 
which is too often fixed on as a blemish, and as a source 
of imbecility. One of her first fundamental principles 
is obedience in all temporal matters to the civil power. 
While she asserts her own independence and supremacy 
in spiritual things, she allows an independence, and 
supremacy, and divine right, to the State in temporals. 
Logically, the position is a paradox ; superficially viewed, 
it threatens to enslave her. And yet what is the truth ? 
If you would plant any institution or polity firmly upon 
the ground, you must place it upon two foundations. It 
must have two feet to rest on, that when one gives way, 
or slips, as in this world it always will do, the other may 
recover it. Rest all upon a single power, embark aU 
on a solitary plank, and when that fails all is lost. Thus 
in the English Church, allied as she is, or associated, or, 
rather, combined and amalgamated, with the State, when 
the State becomes weak, or corrupt, or fails in its duty, 
the ChuK-h is ready to support and correct it. And when 
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&e Churcb is exposed to mischief ihen the State i« 

ready to interfere. We may not be able to measure 

precisely the right degree to which these interferences 

should be carried. Certainly in all such exigencies there 

will be occasional excesses. But through these succes* 

sive oscillations the right line may still be preserved ; 

and the history of the English Church, the history of 

its extension, of its prosperity, of its durability, is to 

be traced through a series of actions and counteractions 

■ between the State and itself, and so will continue until 

i some rash and foolish hand severs the two ; and both 

I spiritual and temporal power, left to themselves, will fall 

j without an arm to save them." 

i " I understand you so far," said Villiers. " But if 
this double power, this binary construction of influencesi 
is essential to the preservation of a polity, how is it that 
the Church of Rome has maintained her position with 
her perfect unity and simplicity of system ?" 

Beattie paused, as if in surprise. "And have you, 
then," he asked, " been so blinded by the professions 
of Rome as not to see that she also has acted upon the 
binary principle, and by it has consolidated her power, 
and maintains her existence ? What would Rome have 
been if she had not employed the civil arm in the first 
period of her history ? How did she prosecute her ag- 
gressions except by the aid of a power which deriv^ 
its forces from a source different from her own ? It was 
not the bishops of Rome who conquered the empire of 
popery, but the bishops of Rome allied with kings and 
emperors, who, even while they acted as the ministers of 
a church, claimed to themselves supremacy in the state. 
Rome indeed boasted, and demanded, and pretended to 
rights and authority far beyond the Church of England, 
or the Catholic Church of old ; but whenever she prac- 
tically succeeded in her objects, it was by an alliance 
with some civil power, upon terms as near as possible 
the same as those which we recognize in England. And 
when the State became weak and impotent, or rebellious, 
and unwilling to do her bidding, to what other machinery 
do you attribute the power of Rome V* 
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"Undoubtedly," replied Vilhcra, *»to her monastic 
bodies?" 

** Yes," continued Beattie, ** to ber monastic bodies, 
beginning from the first societies of recluses and penitents 
to the last grand and fearRil conspiracy of Jesuitism. 
And what are they but a civil power — an organization, 
framed as it was by Rome independent of the regular 
government of the Church, having a power of its own, 
and a power founded on temporal privileges and posses- 
sions — on wealth, character, landed property, talent, 
combination, every thing secular ? No, Villiers, do not 
dream of a state of things in which a spiritual power can 
exist detached from a temporal power in some shape or 
other, or a temporal power detached from a spiritual. 
Keep them combined, yet distinct ; subject them one 
to the other, mutually and reciprocaUy ; be not afraid 
of the logical paradox, but try the construction prac. 
tically, and you will find it the only source of strength 
and permanence." 

** Alas !" said Villiers, ** where is it to be found 
now in the English Church ? Has not the State all but 
cast it oflT? Will she not soon be compelled to stand 
before the world with only her spiritual blessings, and 
spiritual menaces to overawe her rebellious children ? 
And when she is thus lefl solitary, upon your own princi- 
ple and prophecy, what is to be her &te but ruin ?" 

Beattie made no reply ; but he took Villiers's arm, 
and led him/>ut of the gardens into the quadrangle, 
and up a flight of narrow stone steps, wluch landed 
them on the leads of one of one of the highest towers in 
Oxford. 

" Look round you," said Beattie. 

And Villiers did look, and gazed with admiration <m 
tbat glorious maze of spire, and pinnacle, and turret, and - 
dark cloistered courts, in which lay green lawns and trim 
gardens embedded like jewels, eveiy stone calling up 
some recollection of the past, and even the abodes of 
common life tinged by them wiUi a sacred gloom. 

•• Have you ever thought," said Beattie at last, " to 
what arm, to what po^er the Church of England has 
VOL. I — 13* 
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Ibeen indebted, tmdcr Provideneey ht itft i«TifBl» for its 
existence at this day ?" 

^ I have," said Villiers ; ^ it was to this pkce — to 
this oniversitj. It was Oxford which first stemmed 
the torrent of Revolution, and reeailed En^^and to her 
senses." 

«" No," replied Beattie, '' it was not Oxford — not the 
university only, but tiie colleges of the imivendty, which^ 
if the Church has been saved, saved her at that crisis. 
>yThe university is a creature of the crown, and can be 
^ destroyed by the crown. He that makes can munake 
also. But these colleges were not creatures of the 
crown. They are independent bodies, holding their 
property and their influence bv the same laws on which 
the peasant and the noble hold their cottage and their 
castle. And it was because Uie State coukl not touch 
these colleges, that tiie coHeges, and through them the 
university, were enabled to resti^ the tyranny and Mly 
into which democracy would have driven the State, and 
turned its aggressions against the Church. But for these 
coHeges all would have been lost." 

*' And how," asked Villiers, ^' do you connect this with 
our past conversation ?" 

" Dear Villiers," replied Beattie, gravely, ** when 
foolish, thoughtless young men in our own Church, or 
enemies of that Church Geoax without, speak contempt, 
uously of weakness in the English Church, and how it is 
to be removed, and of its cbserticm by the State, and of 
the want of organization to enforce her claims, or of any. 
temporal power to enable her to regain her hold over 
the affection and obedience of a revolted population^ 
think of what you Be^ here, and it will give the answer. 
These are the piles and buttresses by which we may 
support her even now ; tiiese are the bulwarks and 
towers which no human force will be able to over- 
tJirow ; these are the arms (only let them be multiplied 
and stretched ont wherever the work of the Church 
is to be done> with which that work is to be accom- 
plished. ^ Close up your hand," he continued ; and, 
compressing ail bt^ Villiers's little finger, he said, 
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" Now try with that little finger to force this iron bdt 
into its staple/' 

VilUers tried, but in vain. 

" Grasp it," said Beattie, " with your whole hand, 
with a colkge of fingers." And Uie bolt shot into its 
olace. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Da.y afler day passed, and Yilliers found himself still 
lingering at Oxford, sharing Beattie's simple breakfast, 
Accompanying him in his evening walks by the side of 
the river, dining with him in the hall, and kneeling beside 
him in the chapel. He saw few persons beyond the 
ordinary society of the common room, for Villiers was 
not fond either of exhibiting or being exhibited, or seeing 
others exhibited. He had little curiosity to see men who 
were talked of in the world, merely that he might ob- 
serve their countenances, or watch for some peculiarity 
o£ manner or expression, or be enabled to say that he 

knew Mr. — — , and Dr. — — , and Mr. ; his 

knowledge being confined to the formal generalities of a 
morning visit. And he cherished a painful impression 
that where the thoughts of men are laid open to the 
world in their writings, it is as well not to seek for more 
close intimacy, lest valuable illusions shoidd be destroyed, 
and inconsistencies of conduct be discovered. It may be, 
that Villiers was too jwoud and independent either to 
lead or be led. In the mean time he made his obser- 
vations. He remarked in the habits of the place a return 
to more simple living ; conversation was more deeply 
imbued with a reverential and religious tone. As he 

Essed through the dark quadrangle at night, he heard 
rs firequently than in his own days — ^far less frequently 
— the sound of noise and reveliy. The general deport, 
ment of tho oldei members struck him as &r more 
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Spiritualized and elevated ; and that of tfae yotmg at 
more chastened and subdued. There was much indeed 
to please him in the whcJe tone of the society into which 
he was thrown, and in which he was received at once 
with a frankness and courtesy, which, while it recog« 
nized his own rank, asserted also a rank and independence 
of their own for those who paid it. And yet, thought 
Yilliers, these men, in this age of wealth and adoration 
of wealth, in which every man's consequence is measured 
by his money, possess perhaps only an annual pittance, 
scarcely sufficient for the ordinary comferts of life. 
Yilliers did not remember, that though individually poor, 
collectively they were rich, and that while their own 
poverty secured them from conceit, their corporate wealth 
gave to them a consciousness of position and sel& 
consequence which secured them from humiliating 
dependence. Yilliers was surprised to see the general 
similarity of opinion which prevailed among them, com- 
bined with independence of thought. He watched with 
pleasure the little interchanges of courtesy which pre. 
vented the familiarity of friends from sliding into too 
great a liberty. He saw the power which united action 
gave them, both in the work of education and in the 
fortherance of any object necessary for the good of the 
Church. Especially he was struck with the voluntary 
deference and respect paid to the head of the society in 
which he was living ; and with the absence of all 
pretension, or selfishness, or conceit, even in those whose 
talSuts and position claimed for them the greatest autho- 
rity. He was even amazed at the liberality, the profusiofi, 
with which demands of charity were answered from men 
who had nothing to depend on but their little annual 
stipends. When he remarked these things to Beattie, 
and asked to what cause he could attribute it, Beattie's 
reply was still the same, " to the collegiate principle." 
Place men in colleges, he would say, phtce those colle- 
ges under a good system, and let that system be subjected 
to a proper superintendence from the bishops of the 
Church, and you will form men like these every wh ^re. 
" And yet," he continued, with a sigh, " even here 
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all is not right. There is much still to be done to bring 
us to a perfect state, many good practices to be recalled, 
many forgotten statutes to be enforced ; and the stream 
which was flowing so steadily and so rapidly in this 
direction of improvement has met a check, which will 
throw it back for years. You observed," he said, " a 
specimen of the mischief at work yesterday after 
dinner. " 

"Do you allude," asked Villiers, "to that forward 
conceited person who spoke so fluently and so petulantly 
in the common room, on the subject of Popery and the 
Church t" 

"That," replied Beattie, "is one of the leaders, 
if such a boy can be called a leader, in the new move- 
ment. He has written much which has startled and 
alarmed us." 

"But he has only just taken his degrees," said 
Villiers, with astonishment. 

" Not long since," replied Beattie ; " but in this day, 
when every one can publish what he likes, and as he 
Ukes, and when he likes, and publish anonymously, it is 
in the power of mere boys to circulate doctrines and 
rouse fears, the mischief of which cannot be cured by the 
oldest and the wisest." 

" And when he was speaking so contemptuously of 
the Church, and so boldly in excuse for the corruptions 
of Rome, was he speaking," asked Villiers, "merely 
sentiments of his own, or such as others would share with 
him?" 

"Sentiments, I hope," replied Beattie, "which 
only a few— a very few — ^would respond to ; but still 
which may be traced even here. But you have been 
abroad, and are not well read in the theological publi. 
cations of the day. And yet," he continued, " I &ncied, 
when you first came to me the other evening, that you 
had fiillen in with them, and had been yourself tainted 
with this new poison." 

Beattie covered his face with his hands as he had 
done before, and orc^ more seemed lost in painfiil and 
anxious thc^ight. 
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**And what then," aiked Yillien, genUy, ''is thia 
new theory at which you are so much alarmed ? 
Surely such a person as that young man in your com- 
mon room cannot be an object of anxiety. Surely 

^ , ', and others like them, who originated 

the movement in the Church, cannot have abandoned it 
tp such hands, and caniiot be unable to control it ?*' 

Beattie sighed deeply. "I will not reply to your 
last question," he said, ''because I could not speak 
without seeming to condemn ; and to condemn is not my 
place. We are responsible for all our deeds, for our 
silence as well as for our utterance, not to individual 
brethren, but to the Church and to its Head." 

" And what then," continued Villiers, drawing 
his chair nearer to his friend — ^''what is this new 
theory, or heresy, or what may it be called, which so 
alarms you ?" 

'* Alarm," replied Beattie, " is not perhaps the proper 
word. We have no right to be alarmed at any thing 
which befalls the Church, in which all tbat happen^ 
must ultimately work together for its good. Call it 
rather vexation ; for so much of these extravagances 
proceeds from a silly love of notoriety, that I am afraid 
to dignify it with too much attention." 

" And what is the nature of the extravagance ? " 
asked Villiers. But before his companion could reply, 
a step was heard at the door, a submissive knock was 
given, and on Beattie's giving the usual permission to 
enter, a stout, thick-built, swarthy man, with sunken 
and cunning eyes, and his features covered with a 
thick beard and enormous whiskers, put his head in, as 
if afraid to venture without reconnoitering his ground. 
Villiers turned to see his entrance, and as the man's 
eye fell upon him he hastily retired, muttering an apo- 
logy* ^^^ saying that he would return when the gentleman 
was disengaged. And though Beattie called after him 
to enter, he hurried hastily down the stairs. 

" Who is that man ?" asked VUliers. " Have I not 
seen his face before ?" 

" He is a stranger to me," said Beattie ; ** Bome 
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foreigner, I suppose, with a pethioti. But I was Bhoai 
to tell you something of our new heresies here.'* Viiliera 
resumed his attention, and Beattie proceeded. 

" I need not teH you, Villiers, Iww natural it is, when ^ 
power is used against us unjustly and tyrannically, to 
rise against it with resentment, and not content with 
throwing it back within due bounds, to annihilate it 
altogether. None of us should be surprised that the 
aggressions of the State upon the Church within these 
few years should have produced a tendency in the Church 
to reciprocate an aggression upon the Stote. Perhaps 
the seat and beginning <^this mischief may be traced to 
a dream of spiritual empire and ambition, fostered by the 
just claims which the Church has revived to her spir- 
itual independence and authority, but exaggerated fkr 
beyond the sanction either of history or reason, and 
exaggerated by the natural provocations caused by the 
alternate imbecility and violence of our civil govern-** 
ment. There is a struggle to place the Church once 
more in a position of power. It is felt, feh most truly, 
that there can be no peace for the country, no safety for 
truth, no right encouragement fi)r goodness, no strength 
in the government, until the spiritual authority of the 
Church is once mcHre recognized. To re-establish it, it 
is not necessary to subvert the authority of the State ; 
but young, rash men, once possessed with an idea, are 
earned away by it. Thej would make the Church the 
only power, and subject the State to her. To do this 
they must divest the State of its own sacred character 
and divine institution ; and they hesitate less at this 
profanation, because the powers that be are now wielded 
by the populace ; and thus their very hatred for demo- 
cracy leads them to adopt the worst theory of democracy,- 
and, like the Jesuits, they become at once political 
radicals and spiritual despots." 

Villiers recalled his conversation with M acarthy, but 
remained silent. 

"When," continued Beattie, "they look round for 
means to realize this dream of ecclesiastical empire, ihej 
see that in each single ration the civil power must be 
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atronger than the Chmdi. The onlj hope ibr the 
Church in such a struggle muot be in a close union with 
other foreign Churches. Hence the vision of a so-called 
Catholic Church, not distributed into various branches 
connected at one root, harmonizing in essential articles 
of laith, communicating in all works of love, but gathered 
round one visible local centre, and fi>nned into a mon* 
archj upon earth." 

" It is a vision," said Villiers, " very natural, very 
romantic ; far more easily understood, and seemingly 
GiF more capable of realizing »the ends of the Church, 
than the true doctrine of a Catholic body, ramifying from 
one root, and each branch retaining its individual ex- 
istence together with its corporate unity." 

"And it fails," said Beattie, "only in a few points 
•^that it has no sanction in the primitive constitution 
of the Church, and on examination is discovered to be 
as onsound in theory as it has been prove4 to be mischiev. 
ous in practice." 

** It may be so," y'ghed Villiers. 

** But the dream," continued Beattie, " has been once 
realized — ^realized in the papacy ; and hence their eyes 
are turned to Rome with a strange mixture of envy and 
wonder." 

** And this accounts," said Villiers, " for the sofl and 
gentle terms in which they speak of Rome ; for their 
unwillingness to believe ill, or to hear ill, of her." 

" Yes," said Beattie ; " while they do not hesitate to 
exhaust ridicule and reproach upon the follies of what 
they think the opposite extreme (though it is in reality 
the same), while they anathematize every thing like 
private judgment, self-will, disobedience, Vant of faith, 
irreverence to antiquity, they know so little of the real 
history and nature of Popery, and are so completely 
blinded by its pretefisions, that they would throw a veil 
over all the enormities into which popery has fallen by 
precisely the same vices, and seem totally ignorant that 
the whole of popery (so f&r as it is a development of the 
doctrine of a universal spiritual monarchy) is only 
a pre-development o( the spirit of dissent — -just as 
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the tyraimies of Greece were ideatieal wi& their 
democracies. " 

** Something of this temtency," said Villiers, "was 
ohserrable, was it not, in the very earliest writings of 
the Oxford school ?" 

" Something," answered Beattie. " But it seemed 
excused by the violent, thoughtless abuse, which Purir 
tanism had heaped even upon the Catholic parts of the 
Romish system, and therefore upon our own Church. It 
was necessary to defend what was true in popery. And 
we tolerated it more readily from the excess of our 
aversion to liberalism, which was then triumphant, and 
because the apology fi>r the good parts of pc^ry was 
coupled with the most unflinching denunciations and 
warnings against the evil." 

*' And this," said Villiers, "ttfts now been changed?" 

**It has," said Beattie. "Followers have learned 
to speak softly and gently o£ every thing in that system, 
Mid leaders have uttered no warning against it." 

" And yet," asked Villiers, " however fair and spe- 
cious the paf^l supremacy may be in theory, how is it 
^at men who are acquainted with the history of the 
Primitive Church, and who appeal to its authority, can 
reconcile themselves to such a palpable usurpation and 
novelty?" 

" In the first place," said Beattie, " they are young 
men, and not learned men. Their knowledge of eccle- 
siastical history is limited, for the most part, to modern 
compilations ; and those compilations they have chosen 
to seek in writers of the Romish communion. As for 
any deep and accurate knowledge of ecclesiastical an- 
tiquity, or the writings of the Fathers, it would be absurd 
to expect it from men only a few years emancipated from 
their boyish studies, and most of them moi^ disposed to 
talk and write than to read and think." 

" And yet," said Villiers, " they must have some 
knowledge of history ; they cannot be so utterly and 
absurdly ignorant as not to know that the Romish supre- 
macy is a novelty, and is allowed to be such even by 
their own^ controversialists." 
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^ Thej h«re two Uieories," replied Beallie ; ^ ooe 

fin rived fi^m one Romish auUiority, and the other &QI11 

^ another. One b the right of development ; the other, 

that even usorpaticm may be justified by prescriptioB^ 

\ They have fallen thus, in the former, into the worst doe* 

> trine of the liberalism of the day, in opposition to which 

the movement commenced : and in tbs latter they not 

only show themselves ignorant of the &ct that in the 

Bnglish Church the papal usurpations can claim no pre* 

scriplion, because they were constantly protested a^inet, 

but they also put fi)rward a maxim utteriy destructive of 

the very foundations of the. Church, and of all positive 

institutk>nsofGod." 

Villiers sighed. ^' Bat," he continued, after a pause, 
^ if these men hold this theory, they must consid» 
separation from Rome not only as inexpedient, but as 
criminal. They must not only condemn the Refi)rma- 
tion and the Reformers, but they must be anxious to 
restore the English Church to the Rontieh. communion 
without delay." 

*' Such, I believe," said Beattie;, " is the.case. Re- 
Baember I am not speaking of ai^ individuals, I will 
not be led into imputing nM>tiyes, or censuring con» 
duct, in others ; much less do I mean to say that suck 
notions are general ; but in some I do beliere ^lej 
prevail. " 

"And they must believe," added Villiers, "that iJm 
English Church, on being severed from Rome, forfeited 
many great privileges-^perhaps even her sacramental 
power. Can it be otherwise 1" 

" I," said Beattie, " could not find any way out of 
this dilemma, which would not also justify every kind of 
dissent. But others may. At least I trust they have 
some honest solution of the problem, otherwise I cannot 
understand that they should be able to remain, as they do, 
in the Church of England." 
: "Surely," said Villiers, "you do not mean to say, 
that any man, seriously and firmly embracing such a 
theory, can remain in the Church ? How can they 
believe reunion with Rome to be necessary for the validi^ 
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of Uie Sacmments, a^d therefore for salvaticm ? how, even, 
can they dedie it on the ground of expediency, without 
iBtriving to accomplish it ? and how can they strive to 
mccoinpiish it while remaining within the bosom of oxff 
own Church 1" 

"You might have added," said Beattie, "necessary, 
ibr the validity of |^ir own orders*" 

" Their own orders !" exclaimed Villiers, springing 
up, — " their own orders ! Do you mean that any English 
clergyman, any honest man holding such opinions, can 
fXkntinue to exercise his functions ? " 

Beattie sighed deeply. 

"Seriously," resumed Villiers, " would you have me 
believe that there are men, clergymen in the English 
Churchy who not only profess such doctrines, but, profess- 
ing them, think it possible to retain their commission in 
that Church, and secretly ta use their influence foi 
bringing it over to popery ?" 

"You ask me questions," said Beattie, "which I 
would rather not answer : but I know that it is not 
iflopossiUe for clergymen in the Church to hold these 
opinions, and to remain exercising their fimctions in it, 
upon the ground that subscription to the articles of that 
Church is not incompatible with a recognition of the 
decrees of the Council of Trpnt," 

Villiers sat fi)r some time silent, as if struck with 
amazement 

" Beattie," he said, at last, *^what would our courts 
of law say to an officer in the Queen's service, who, 
when a French army was invading this country, should 
not only, as a theory, think subjection to France desi 
liable, but shoukl also conceive it his duty to further that 
ol^ect by every means in his power, especially by the ' 
influence which his commission gave him with th^ 
soldiers of his regiment ?" 

" That he was a traitor," said Beattie. 

" And what," continued Beattie, " if, instead of going, 
over at once to the enemy, he remained under his colors, 
only secretly and fraudulently throwuig out insinuations, 
and projecting plans, and canying on correspondences* 
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and assimilating his practices to those of tlie enemy,' 
and endeavoring to discontent his soldiers with their 
position by repeated sarcasms upon England, and pane- 
gyrics upon France, and lamentations over the struggle 
by which the freedom of England was to be maintain^ ! 
What if he defended himself with alleging that he could 
not act as an individual, that he w|iMd till the whole 
army should throw down their arms, and that in the mean 
time he felt himself at liberty to prepare and stimulate 
them gently so to do ? What if he satisfied his con- 
science by pleading that the good of En^and was his 
only object, though he fancied ^at good to lie in enslave- 
ment to the power of France ?" 

"I should say," exclaimed Villiers, interrupting 
him — but he checked himself. ^ No, Beattie," he said 
after a pause, "let us not judge others, lest we be 
judged ourselves. Let us leave such men, and such 
consciences, to the judgment of One who sees the heart, 
and to whom they are responsible. I dare not judge 
any one." 

** Neither," said Beattie, « will L But it is my 
lecture-hour, and we must separate." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

They did not meet again till the bell was ringing for the 
hall dinner. There was but a small party ; and as they 
assembled round the great Gothic fire-place, while the 
servants were carrying the dinner to the high table, 
Villiers was introduced to a foreigner, a French abb6, 
who had been invited by the same young man whose for- 
ward and rash language had attracted his observation on 
a previous day. The abb^ was evidently a man of edu- 
cation, quick and acute in his remarks, and keenly bent 
upon observing everthing that passed. His manner af 
^ted a politeness which bordered upon flilsomeness | 
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ftnd lie showed particular anxiety to become acquainted 
with Beattie, and to draw him into conversation. He 
threw out many inueodos and covert suggestions, which 
might h^ve led to the subject which generally occupied 
attention, namely, the state of the Church in England ; 
but Beattie quietly permitted them to drop, and turned the 
conversation to questions of general literature. The 
abb^ was not to be repulsed. He ventured, at last, to 
make comments on the characters and writings of some 
of the most conspicuous among the leaders of the Ox- 
fi>rd movement ; and, with a want of tact not unfre- 
quently finmd in a manoeuvring mind, he even boldly 
questioned Beattie on his own opinions. This took 
place in the Common Room ; but Beattie made some 
excuse ^r going to the other side of the fire-place, and 
rang the bell for cofiee, while the abb6, a little discom- 
fited, threw himself upon Yilliers with similar curiosity, 
but was once more defeated by Beattie returning to 
ViUfers ; and pleading business with him, he took him 
to his own room. 

" You seemed very reluctant to gratify the abbe," 
said Villiers, as they ascended the stairs. 

" Very relucta'nt ?" answered Beattie. ** I am not 
satisfied with his appearance ; and I do not like the ad. 
mission amongst us of foreigners of the Romish commu- 
nion, who come without introduction and without object, 
as fitr as they profess, but who, I cannot but suspect, are 
acting as spies upon all that passes among us at this crit- 
ical moment. I am not fond of meeting them myself^ 
still less of introducing them to our general society, where 
we speak often unguardedly, as round our own fire-sides, 
while, in reality, we are in a public room, and open to 
the observation of strangers In addition to this, I en- 
tertain a most serious objection to associating on terms 
of familiarity with Romanists. They believe us heretics ; 
we believe them in this country to be at least schismatics. 
In general society we must lay aside the appearance of 
such a belief^ and act hjrpocritically ; and the hypocrisy 
often ends, with us at least, in the opinion that our dif- 
ferences are of no moment." 
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** And wmdd jou act In this exdnsive auamer k> mH 
who differ (rora jou in religion ?" eaid Villiers. 

** To all," answered Beattie, ** who are not tkenou 
selves members, and who do not allow myself^ to be a 
member, of the Ca^olie Church. I know no other 

^ bond of union in society to idiich we can trust but the 
bond o£ the Church. And I am «ure that to confine our« 
selres within the limits and combinations which she baa 
formed for us is a &r safer and a &x better security for 
pefu^e and concord than to endeavor to throw dow^ or 
overlook these party- walls ; and frame a new heteroge- 

"^ neous body upon no principle but that of arbitrary fusion, 
and the negation of all positive truth. But in the ease of 
Romanists," he continued, " the inducements to ihia 
caution are, with me, far stronger than with any other 
sectarians. I have studied the history of Popery, and 
cannot but regard it in the light of an i^;gressive intri* 
guing conspiracy, aiming at universal empire— cm em- 
pire professedly spiritual, but essentially secular, I speak, 
remember, of the popery of Rome ; not of the catholic 
elements of tnith and goodness which it contrived to 
preserve in its system. I know that at this moment, as 
oflen before, the agents of Rome are exerting their ut- 
most efforts to embarrass the English Church ; that they 
liave emissaries in every part of the empire ; that their 
operations are not confined to doctrinal discussions, but 

^ are deeply mixed up with political movements, even with 

X insurrectionary disturbances, in England as well as in 
Ireland. Such has been their conduct at all times ; hat 
the present is a favorable moment, and they are turning 
it to their purpose with more than common enterprise 
and assiduity. There are a few persons among us — the 
persons of whom we spoke this morning — who laugh at 
all such suspicions, and seem to take delight in playing 
with firebrands, and walking about blindfold on the edge 
of a precipice. Whether they are right or wrong, time 
will show. In the mean time, I avoid, as much as pos- 
sible, the society of foreign popish priests. We cannot 
meet for controversy ; and I can hold no other voluntary 
correspondence with the avowed enemies of my Church 
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Ifat ccmtrbverty. Where, indeed, a person of a different 
eommunion comes and asks fi)ra serious discussion iqM>n 
ai^ difficulties which may occur to him, the case is dif- 
ferent. For instance, that Jewish-looking man who 
eame to mj rooms the other morning. I like neither 
bis lodes nor his msmner ; but I have not hesitated to 
see him more than once." 

** And who is he ?" asked VilUers^ " I caught but 
one glimpse of him, and &ncied I had seen him before " 

" He tells me," said Beattie, " that he is a Polish 
Jew ; that he was at Rome (perhaps you may have seen 
him there) ; and that a Father Matthias, of the English 
college, converted him to Romanism. He became, 
however, dissatisfied with what he heard and saw c^ their 
system, particularly with their adoration of images, and 
came to England. And here, he says, he has met with 
such a number of sects among Protestants, and has been 
so harassed by the doubts and difficulties which they 
have raised against each other, that he is even thinking 
of returning either to Judaism or Popery, if he cannot 
be satisfied with the doctrines of our ovm Church." 

Villiers shook his head. " Not a very promising state 
of mind," he said. 

" I fear not," replied Beattie. " Indeed, few states 
could be more unpromising. And there is something in 
his look so full of cunning, and, at times, even of malig- 
nity, that I should refuse to have anything to say to him, 
except that I do ncrt like to omit any opportunity of pos- 
sibly doing good. He seems remarkably anxious to hear 
my opinions on Popery, and is at times very abusive 
against it himself, with the view, I am inclined to think, 
of trying if I am willing to defend it." 

" Has he asked for money ?" said Villiers. 

" No," answered Beattie. " Had he done this, I 
should be inclined to suspect at once that he belonged 
to a class of swindlers who not unfrequently obtain ac- 
cess to us here under pretence of religious difficulties or 
persecutions, and seldom fail to prey upon our unsuspi- 
cious benevolence. But he describes himself as provi- 
ded with means of hfe own." 
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Villiers shook his head again. ^ I confess," he said, 
•* that, were I you, I should be even more on my guard 
against such a man than against an avowed foreign 
ecclesiastic. When I was in America I became ac- 
quainted with a person who, froih circumstances, had 
been thrown very much behind the scenes with the 
emissaries of Rome. He mentioned to me several in- 
stances where most serious evil had resulted firom their 
intrigues.^ 

Beattie sat musing for some little time. ^ I scarcely 
needed,'* he said, ** this caution. But many similar facts 
are known to me, and, I assure you, I am on my guard. 
And now let us turn to a more agreeable subject. While 
, I am making tea, will you find out that noble passage of 
\ Buike, in his * French Revolution,' where he speaks of 
the destruction of the monasteries, and of the value of the 
principles of incorporation in the Church, and in society 
generally ?" 

" Can it be so late ?" said Villiers, while they were 
still discussing the use and abuse of collegiate bodies in 
the Church. " Is that twelve ?" 

/ And the deep-toned clock of St. Mary's, followed by 
strokes from many another spire and tower, compelled 
them to separate for the night. Beattie followed him 
down the stone stairs, which were already dark, the lamps 
having burnt out. The street was empty. But as Vil- 
liers passed down to the Angel Inn, where he was stay- 
ing, close at the corner of the street which leads into the 
dark Radclii^ Square, between St. Mary's and All Souls' 
College, two men were standing, with their backs to him, 
engaged in deep cwiversation, but sheltered, under the 
shadow of the wall, from the light of the moon. They 
were speaking earnestly in French, and Villiers &ncied 
that he heard his own name mentioned ; and as he turn- 
ed to look at them as he passed, he was surprised to see 
the Jew in company with the French ecclesiastic whom 
he had met that day at dinner. 

" I tell you I am sure. He is as great a heretic as 
ever ; and so they are both," was all t^t Villiers caught 
as he moved on. It was too little to justify him in stop* 
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ping to demand an explanation ; but he resolved to prose- 
cute some inquiries in the morning. He went into the 
codee-room to write a letter, which the sleepy waiter 
promised to commit carefully to the driver of the mail, 
which passed through to Hawkstone at two o'clock in the 
morning ; and as he was going up stairs to his room, the 
chamber-maid met him, with apologies for having 
shifted him to another apartment, — one, she said, more 
airy and convenient ; the other had been wanted as part 
of a suit for a family. Villiers made no remonstrance. 
His new room was preferable to the other. His servant 
had moved all his dressing apparatus, as if no change 
had been ejected. And after trying the lock of a door, 
which seemed to lead into an adjoining room, and find- 
ing it fastened on the other side, he sat down, trimmed 
his candle, and opened his desk to examine some papers. 
His eye fell on a packet sealed with black, and carefully 
secured. It contained documents, which he never part- 
ed with, full to him of bitter reccoUections, and which 
yet he never looked on without some gleam of hope that 
they might one day restore to him his child. He opened 
it, and the tears fell thick upon the papers. The cer- 
tificate of his unhappy marriage, memoranda of all the 
fiicts relating to the loss of his boy, as minute an account 
as could be obtained of every point which might lead to 
his recognition, and which had been drawn up, by Beat- 
tie's care, at Naples, while Villiers himself was lying in 
his illness ; some family papers of his wife's, relating to 
her own birth and connections; and the miniature of his 
wife herself, in all her beauty, — ^Villiers once more, for 
the thousandth time, perused and reperused these precious 
memorials, until a heavy step passing his door, and en- 
tering the adjoining room, roused him from a sort of 
stupor, and he prepared to lie down. Once, as he was 
undressing, he fancied he heard a slight grating sound, as 
if some one was trying the handle or the lock of the door, 
but it did not return, and, resting his head on his pillow, 
he was soon asleep. 

He rose soon (for it was Sunday morning,) that ho 
might attend the early Communion with Beattie. It was 
VOL. I. — 14. 
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one of the last days which he proposed to pass in Oxford, 
and, except the hours of Divine service, he spent the 
greater part of it with Beattie. It was a time of deep 
and solemn reflection to him ; and softened and elevated 
by the feelings which Oxford, more than any other 
place, breathes upon a Sabbath rest, he spoke unreserv- 
edly to his friend of the future as well as the past ; of his 
repentance ; his submission to the will of God ; his re- 
cognition of the hand of Providence in the judgment with 
which he had been afflicted ; of his earnest* desire to 
devote the remainder of his life to the service of God and 
the Church ; of his resolution to divert his thoughts from 
the great temptation which he felt would interrupt that 
purpose if he once involved himself in a union even with 
the most admirable of women, severed from him by her 
religious faith. Beattie listened to him, as they paced 
backwards and forwards on the broad smooth level lawn 
of St. John's garden, silently, but not without emotion. 

" I shall look to you, dear Beattie," he said, " for much 
assistance, for advice, for suggestion." 

But Beattie shook his head. He was not fond of giv- 
ing advice ; and he had no great confidence in his own sug- 
gestions. It was one of his first maxims to undertake no 
responsibility to which he did not seem obviously called 
by the hand of Providence. 

" Place yourselfj" he replied, more than once, " under 
the guidance of your bishop ; he is the proper person to 
direct you. At any rate you will have done your duty ; 
and whatever be the result, you will have no cause for 
self-reproach." 

" But you will come and see me ?" 

" Indeed I will." 

" And you will not refuse to tell me if I am wrong in 
any thing I undertake ?" 

Once more Beattie shook his head, and sn iled ; but 
it was a smile of affectionate confidence, that there would 
be few occasions for such admonitions. 

" And now of my more private matters," said VIl- 
liers ; "I must trouble you once more. You will, I am 
sure, look over again the papers which you drew op 
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fbi me at Naples ; I ihust bate accurate copies of ihem 
taken and placed in the liands of a friend — of more than 
one iriend ; for I tremble at times lest I should lose them, 
and then all hope would be lost of recovering what at 
times I still believe God in his great mercy will restore 
to me. I will bring them to jou to-morrow ; and in your 
hands, for the time, I know thej will be safe." 

Seattle readily promised. Even he himself^ though 
neither sanguine nor romantic, and notwithstanding the 
Impenetrable mystery which hung over the loss of Vil- 
liers's child, and had baffled every research,— even Beattie, 
as he looked proudly and fondly on the noble and almost 
sacred character of his friend, did not despair that bles- 
sings were still in store for him. He wished once more 
to examine the documehts, and consult upon them a legal 
fiiend who had enjoyed considerable experience in the 
detection of similar cases. 

Villiers's arrangements were all made to leave Oxford 
for Hawkstone the following day. Once more the mid- 
night bell tolled out from the towers and steeples before 
he could bring himself to separate from Beattie, and 
before Beattie had half concluded all that he was en- 
deavoring to explain of the proper organization of the 
Church, and of the necessity for restoring it at this time 
to meet its tremendous responsibilities, by the restoration 
of the collegiate principle, cleared from the errors of rao- 
nasticism. Once more they roused the sleepy porter at 
the gate, who, notwithstanding the nightly disturbance of 
his doze, stood obsequiously with hat in hand to open the 
wicket fiDT Mr. Beattie's friend. 

"I will bring you the papers to-morrow," were 
Villiers's last words. 

To-morrow came. Villiers rose to go to chapel and 
to break&st with his friend for the last time. He went 
to his desk to obtain the papers. Every thing lay as 
usual — the lock uninjured, money to a considerable 
amount untouched, some rings, private papers, confi- 
dential letters— 4tll safe ; nothing was missing : but 
when he looked for the packet sealed with blacki it ' 
gone. 
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We bave oo wish to exhibit charmcters created for 
reelect under the influence of mere , feeling. Viliiers 
was not indeed a hero of Romance, with whom every 
emotion is a hurricane of passion. He possessed a 
wottder^l control over himself, and for mere passion 
entertained a profound contempt He therefore neither 
tore his hair nor wrung his hands ; but his consternation 
was great. He searched through all the drawers- 
ransacked everj corner— endeavored to recall every 
clue by which he might remember where the papers 
were mislaid. He had seen them only two nights 
before. The notion of robbery was laid aside when he 
examined the desk, and found every thing untouched. 
His room, moreover, bad been kept locked during his 
absence, and he had the key in his pocket Unwilling to 
make a charge so vague, which might unjustly expose 
the whole household to suspicion, he sent privately for 
the master of the hotel. But no light could be thrown on 
the loss. Only one person, when interrogated, seemed 
to entertain a suspicion. A foreign gentleman, a Jew, 
who had been staying in the hocLse, happened to meet 
Villiers's servant at the door of his master's room, while 
he was removing his things to his new apartment He 
had come into the room to ask some frivolous question, 
and had looked about him : and on inquiry of the 
chambermaid, it was found that he had complained to her 
soon afterwards that his own room was noisy, and had 
asked to be moved into the one which adjoined Villiers's, 
and communk^ted with it by an inner door. It was 
found also that he had left Oxford that morning by the 
earliest conveyance, and gone to London. Slight as 
the clue was, it recalled to Villiers's mind the sound 
which he had heard in the keyhole the night when he 
was last examining the papers, — ^the mention of his own 
name in the street,-— all that he had heard from Beattie, 
—the strange look^ which nevertheless seemed to be not 
new to him ; and writing a hasty note to Beattie, he 
proceeded without delay to London, in the vain hope of 
tracing the stranger. It is needless to say that all his 
eff<xt» were vain ; baffled and wearied, he was obliged 
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to resign liiinself to bis loss. And now that all hopes of 
recovering his child were gone, he consoled himself 
by planning how he should devote more completely him- 
self and all that he possessed, to the service of his 
Maker* He had no longer any object in either sparing 
or accumulating. Unselfish in all his thoughts, he never 
had contemplated his possessions, enlarged as they were 
by his uncle's death, as a means of personal aggrandize- 
ment. But so long as there remained a possibility o^ 
discovering his child, so long he felt the obligation of 
guarding and preserving for him all that he might have 
a right to claim. That obligation was now all but de« 
stroyed ; recovery seemed hopeless. And after remain- 
ing in London for some weeks to make the necessary 
arrangements with Ms lawyers, VilUers, with a heavy 
and weary heart, came down to Hawkstone on the very 
night of the fire ; and to that place we must now, after 
this long retrospection, carry back our readers. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

We trust that our readers will be able to pass from the 
grave and sobering thoughts of the preceding chapters 
to a more insignificant scene, and yet one not uncon- 
nected with them, and will now take their stand with us 
by the side of poor Mrs. Crump's arm-chair, and 
look out of her bow-window into the High Street of 
Hawkstone. 

Although Mrs. Crump's afternoon had closed angrily 
and gloomily, her prospects brightened up when the next 
day arrived ; for about twelve o'clock brought an event 
in her monotonous life, no less than the arrival of a 
strange gentleman at the side-door of Messrs. Silkem's 
residence, and evidently a visitor to Miss Mabel Brook 
herself. None but persons in Mrs. Crump's position 
can &irly appreciate the envy with which at that moniMit 
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ske irmM btve y eg a g de d penens posBCMuif » Ifto 
sehreg, the privilege of feUowiag this Yisitor into tko 
house, and of hearing oTery word that passed. There 
is in &ci a remarkable fiuool^ possessed by authors — 
that of ubiquity, by which they see every thing, ai|d hear 
every thing, and can give a most accurate report of all 
that passes in the most secret and confidential communi- 
cation ; and as these pages may periiaps meet Mrst 
Crump's eye, we shall not hemtate on the [vesent oociu 
sion to take advantage of our privilege, and give her fi^U 
information. The gentleman then in quest^>Q, aa M^, 
Cnunp perceived, was rather of that age which is mo^ 
appropriately described as ^ the same age with every 
body else ;" that is, he was neither young nor old ; bij^ 
be was pcnrtly, of a militaiy aspect, with whidora, and 
even an abridgment of mustachios ; and he was envel- 
oped, though the day was by no means cold, in a Uue 
military cloak, with a provision of silk cords 4nd ta8sel9 
depending from his neck, round which there also hung a 
nmssive watch-guard and chain, which to Mrs. Crump's 
acmiiring eyes were composed of solid goM. He in- 
quired respecdidly of Mabel's little Abigail, if this was 
the residence of the celebrated Miss Brods: ; upon 
whidh the little Abigail, frightened onA of her wits at the 
sight c^ so formidable a stranger, hesitatingly replied, 
„— M No-— Miss Brook's name was not Celebrated, b^t 
Mabel." 

^ Miss Mabel Brook I It is the same personage," 
said the stranger. ^* Pray present to her my card, and 
say that I beg Ae honor (k an interview." 

The card was c^ the most polished character, bearing 
on it in full blazonry the title of Major O'Keefe, Hon- 
oraiy Secretary to the Royal and National Grand African 
Cdonisation and Timbuctoo Civilisation Society, No. 
94, Suffolk Street. Before Mabel had had time to in- 
quire of her little maid the appearance of the stranger, 
or to recover from the trepidation naturally produced by 
^ abroach of such a titled personage, he had himself 
followed up the stairs, and even made his appearance 
within the door of Mabel's saoctiu^ry. With his hat 
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gracefully waving in one hand, and the other pressed 
respectfully to his breast, he bowed repeatedly ; and then 
approaching Mabel, he begged to know if he had the 
honor of addressing that well-known ornament of society, 
that example of genuine benevolence and enlightened 
liberality, whose name had reached far beyond the nar- 
row sphere to which her beneficent exertions were un- 
happily limited ? " Was it Miss Mabel Brook whom he 
then had the pleasure of beholding ?" 

To this overpowering exordium it was impossible for 
Mabel's modesty to do more than color and look confiised, 
and say, "Oh! oh!" and beg that he would take a 
chair ; which, throwing aside his blue envelopment, 
and studiously displaying not only his massive chain, but 
two equally massive rings upon his fingers, as he passed 
them negligently through his copious hair, he proceeded 
to do. 

"Madam," he commenced, "I will make no apology 
for thus intruding on hours dedicated to the sweetest la- 
bors of an enlightened charity ; but I have been depu- 
ted to wait on you by the committee of that noble and 
illustrious society, to fiirther whose object I have devoted, 
I might say sacrificed, myself— the Rojral and National 
Grand African Colonisation and Timbuctoo Civilisation . 
Society, No. 94, SufiTolk Street, You must be aware. 
Madam, of the deep interest which benevolent indivi- 
duals have recently taken in the fiito of Africa. Wil- 
berforce, Macaulay, Stephens, Smith, Hopkins, Johnson, 
Thompson — ^hundreds of the most illustrious characters 
of the day — ^feeling the blot which that unhappy country 
now makes on the face of the globe, have resolved to 
wipe out this dark stain from the age. They propose to 
rouse the country, Madam ; they will sound the tocsin 
throughout the length and breadth of the land ; they will 
summon together the great, the noble, the learned, the 
pious, — ^all that dignifies human nature and society, — 
Prince Albert, Madam, himself, and the Bishop of— ; 
and from the platform of Exeter Hall there will go forth 
a voice which will be heard in the inmost depths of the 
spice-bP3athing forests of Africa, and by the swarthy 
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natives of the fiirthest south, saying to them, * Be free ! 

be civilised! be happy!' Madam " But here, as 

he was obliged to pause in order to take breath, Mabel 
also took the opportunity to express her deep sympathy 
with the society, of whose formation she had been made 
duly acquainted through the public press ; and also to hint 
at the admiration which the stranger's glowing language 
and energetic delivery had already excited in her mind. 

" But Madam," he resumed, " I must not longer de- 
prive myself of the pleasure of offering to you the tri- 
bute to your numerous virtues, which the committee of 
our illustrious society have desired to pay you. They 
have begged your acceptance, Madam, of this diploma, 
which I here present you, and entreat that you will allow 
your name to be enroUed among the Honorary Vice- 
presidents of the Ladies' Affiliated Association for the 
furtherance of our benevolent object." 

And with these words, from a pocket which apparently 
contained a number of documents of the same shape 
and size, the stranger produced a huge sheet of printed 
paper, blazoned and adorned with a variety of allegorical 
figures, and containing a long and dignified list of visi- 
tor% . presidents, patrons, vice-patrons, honorary gover- 
' ors, that is, governors who were not allowed to govern, 
subscribers, and supporters ; resolutions moved by Lord 
A., and seconded by the Bishop of B. ; and at the bot- 
tom, in a copious and most tortuous hieroglyphic, the 
signature of Augustus Philadelphus Wilberforce O'Keefe, 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. But that which 
most surprised, and, it must be confessed, most delighted 
Mabel, w^as a letter addressed to herself by the body of 
the committee, expressing their admiration of her cha- 
racter, their desire to show their sense of the benefit 
which, in such various capacities, she had rendered to 
the cause of true benevolence, and the unanimous ap- 
plause with which she had therefore been elected to a 
seat at the board of honorary vice-presidents of the La- 
dies', &c. &c. i&c. The honorary secretary and trea- 
surer was not insensible to the favorable eflTect produced 
on the honorary vice-president. 
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** Madam,'' he proceeded, " will you now pennit me 
to explain to you, succinctly but precisely, the oliject of 
our most important undertaking, in which we fervently 
trust you will both sympathise and co-operate with us V* 

Mabel bowed, and placed herself in a listening pos- 
tra^, not forgetting, however, that too ready an accept- 
ance, even of such an honor, might compromise her own 
dignity, and therefore throwing into her countenance a 
cast of critical and judicial severity, to ten^r the bland- 
ness of her general demeanor. 

" Our object, Madam," said the secretary (and he 
drew his chair closely and confidentially to her side), ^^ is 
to pour the light of civilisation and liberty over the vast 
regions of Africa — a fourth part, madam, of the habitable 
globe." 

Mabel bowed assent. 

" We feel. Madam, that nothing can reclaim those 
miserable nations from their present degraded position, 
or put a stop to the horrors of slaver y ■ " 

Mabel gave a shudder. 

" Yes, Madam, the horrors of slavery ! What 
Englishman, what female — what tender, delicate, ati^c- 
tionate heart-^a heart, madam, like your own, does not 
glow at the name of liberty ? How can we release these 
miserable regions from their state of darkness and thral- 
dom, except by pouring in upon them the light of civili- 
sation ? It is our wish. Madam, to establish relations 
with all the tribes in the interior of Africa. We pro- 
pose to develope their resources, to modify their in- 
stitutions, io carry out the principles of an enlightened 
utility." 

Mabel looked all attention. 

^^ To do this, madam, we have obtained from a most 
eminent French traveller accurate statistics of the popu- 
lation, commerce, manufactures, literature, and religiim 
of those vast regions ; and we find, on authentic calculation, 
that by turning the labor of the people into manu&ctures 
and agriculture, more wealth would be created than by 
celling them as slaves." 

Mabel bowed. 
VOL. I. — 14* 
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^ Once, madam, impress this great truth «ei the mind 
of the sovereigns of those districts, and by the inevitable 
operation of the great law of our nature, prudential self- 
love, the slave trade will be abandoned, mmiu&ctures 
and commerce will be introduced into the dark regions 
of Tirabuctoo, and will bring with them all the blessings 
of life which thej have difl^ised upon our own fiivored 
shores." 

Mabel here did not bow assei^, for the word manu<* 
foctures reminded her that she had just come from the 
dying bed of a poor stunted fectory child, whose aims 
had been crushed in the machinery, and >vhom his moth- 
er, with ten starving children, was vainly endeavoring 
to si^pport upon cold potatoes and water — ^the lather 
spending his wages in the intervals of work at the public- 
house. 

"Madam," continued the secretary, **nothhig but 
knowledge can woik this miraculous change. ' Know- 
V ledge,' imdam, as the great Bacon says—* Knowledge 
is power.' And one of the first debts due by our civili- 
sed continent to our unhappy brethren of Africa is to give 
them knowledge." 

" You intend, I suppose, sir," inquired Mabel, ** to 
establish schools among the bla<i^s ?" 

'* Certainly, Madam, certainly — schools of all kinds. 
One of our first thoughts, madam. I may mention to you 
privately, madam, and confidentally, that a most distin- 
guished person has already placed at the disposal of the 
society a sum of lOOOZ. to found a professorship of politi- 
cal economy in the great capital of Africa. The Rev. 
Dr. Mason, that celebrated writer and divine, has also 
been pleased to place at our disposal all the unsold copies 
of his lectures on that science (and I assure you they 
amouut to a lai^ number of volumes), for the purpose of 
circulating them among the negroes." 

" How interesting ! " said Mabel. " And pray, sir, 
do the negroes understand English ? " 

" No, madam, not yet, not exactly : but Dr. Jones, 
who under^ands the languages of all the savage tribes 
both in Africa and in Europe, and has published some 
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beautifiil translations from their literature and poetry, 
has undertaken, for a mere trifle, not above three or 
four hundred pounds, to render them into the vernacular 
tongue, the Ashantee dialect — a man, madam, that, of 
prodigious power ! wonderful membry ! extraordinary 
fancy ! His opinion is, that the chapter on rent and 
wages will tell wonderfully in opening the eyes of the na- 
tives to the true theory of wealth. He has some notion 
of publishing a little volume himself, of translations from 
an Ashantee poem, one of them a splendid epic — wild, 
madam, and irregular, wanting in the unities, but sweetly 
touching — spirit stirring — the peripateia especially ! " 

" I should much like to see it, said Mabel ; " there 
is something so interesting and afiecting in the wild life 
of the native African." 

" Certainly, madam, certainly," said the secretary ; 
" nothing can be more so. It is to be published by sub- 
scription. Would you allow me to put your name on 
the list?" 

Mabel, however, was prudent and economical even 
m her enthusiasm, and was obliged to decline ; pleading 
the many calls on her purse. 

" We shall hope, madam," continued the secretary, 
"to print it at Timbuctoo. Our expedition takes out a 
printing-press,— one of our first objects. We shall have 
a newspaper, madam, weekly at firet, but we do not doubt 
of its circulation soon reaching to s considerable extent, 
and then we propose to publish it daily ; the African 
Sun, it is to be called — allegorical, you see, emblematic 
of intellectual light. It will contain all the European "* 
news — our parliamentary reports, which will give the poor 
blinded natives an interest in a free government — the rise 
of stocks — authentic accounts of prices — the^tate of ship, 
ping— quotations of foreign articles in the British mar- 
kets, — every thing, in fact, which can enlighten the mind 
as to the true principles of wealth, and enable them to 
comprehend and labor to attain themselves the blessings 
of civilisation." 

« Hov^ delightful ! " said Mabel. 

" Yes, madam ; and a country, that, of prodigious re- 
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sources ! fine inland river, that, the Niger ! gold-dust, 
ivory, elephants, monkeys, lions, alligators, snakes, cro- 
codiles. The Niger itself, madam, contains more croco- 
diles than any river in Europe." 

" Does it indeed ? " asked Mabel. " And are they 
good to eat ? " 

*• Not exactly, madam, not precisely ; though Capt 
Biffen — the great traveller, who has spent months in the 
interior shooting, and has given the v/orld that delightful 
and interesting account of his sport — bagged twenty ele- 
phants, fifteen buffaloes, and ten boa-constrictors in one 
day, besides a tiger and balx>on — ^he says, indeed, that 
the green fat just below the last joint of the off-fbre-paw 
is exquisitely delicious, and would rival turtle — ^beat it, in- 
deed, out of the market ; but our thoughts have rather 
been turned to science. We long to introduce into our 
own beloved country the same blessings of knowledge 
which we would diffiise in Africa ; and what branch of 
knowledge more interesting, more valuable, more re- 
freshing and expanding to the mind— carrying it, madam, 
up to the great Cause of all things, and filling it with 
wonder and admiration — than the study of Nature, and 
Nature's works ! " 

Mabel smiled, and assented. 

" And yet, madam, think, even in this favored land, 
and among our own enlightened peasantry, and even our 
artizans, how few know the difference between an alli- 
gator and a crocodile ! " 

" Very few," said Mabel, a little alarmed lest any 
question on the subject should arise which might betray 
her own ignorance of this important point. 

" Oh ! madam, we look forward to the day when not 
only in the Regent's Park, but in every town in England, 
there may be a zoological collection — live birds and 
beasts of all kinds. Wo have entered already into Ibl 
contract with the proprietors of the Surrey Gardens to 
supply them every three months with two live crocodiles. 
They seldom live longer than three months in this cli- 
. mate— cold, madam, and damp, compared with the genial 
atmosphere of their own delightful land ! They will be- 
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come a branch of trade — open a new line of profitable 
speculation. We calculate that the prime cost of one, 
all expenses and duties paid, will be scarcely more than 
what any private gentleman of moderate fortune might 
easily afford, if he wished to keep one himself." 

*' Indeed ! " said Mabel. 

* Then, madam, think of our own trade ; what a 
market for our own commodities ; how delightflil to intro- 
duce among the blinded hordes of those benighted regions 
our own enjoyments — ^brandy, rum, gunpowder, fire- • 
arms ! We have already contracted for 500 stand of 
muskets with a great manufitcturer at Birmingham, war- 
ranted, madam, not to burst till the third time of firing. 
Opium, again——" 

" Opium ?" inquired Mabel, rather alarmed. " I should 
fiot have thought it desirable to encourage a taste for 
opium among the negroes." 

" Oh, madam, not for the world, not for the world ; 
ft is not with a view to encourage any pernicious habit — ^ 
not that, madam ; but commerce, you see, must be free, free 
as air. Fetter its wings, and, like the imprisoned eagle, 
it pines and dies !" 

Mabel was enchanted with the metaphor, but could 
not help reverting to the objectionable character of an 
opium trade. 

" You see, madam," said the secretary, and he drew 
his chair still closer, and subdued his voice into a persua- 
sive and didactic tone, " you see, madam, the state and 
prospects of this country are so alarming in consequence 
of our commercial speculations, that it becomes absolutely 
necessaiy for us to look round on all sides, and to provide 
means for developing them farther. Capital, madam, 
must be employed — otherwise, how could we pay our 
National Debt ? Our shipping must be kept up, or what 
is to become of our duties ? In fact, madam, our whole 
existence depends on our manufactures and commerce : 
and opium, madam, is one great branch ; two millions 
of money annually are invested in it. What would the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer say if this branch of his 
revenue was cut c T? No, madam, it is not for us to 
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interfere with or fetter the natural expansion of trade ; it 
will take its own course, and work out its own end, and 
nothing but mischief can follow from attempts to overrule 
it The nineteenth century has long since exploded the 
old absurd theories of restrictions upon commerce. But 
then, madam, do not suppose we are insensible to our 
moral influence. It is by showing to the poor natives 
our superiority in all points of knowledge, by compelling 
them to look up to us for the supply of their wants, thai 
we intend to acquire a control over them, and lead them 
on in the glorious path of civilisation. We take out a 
steam-engine, madam, which is to work the gold mines ; 
gold mines, we know, there are in abundance ; labor 
cheap and plentiful ; and the negroes will work almost 
for nothing if kept properly in order. Why, in our own 
factories children work twelve hours a day for ^d. — and 
it will be hard if the negroes in their own country cannot 
be induced to do the same. Stimulate their wants, 
madam, enlarge their capacities for enjoyment, open to 
them new views of advantages, and you will find that 
even the negroes will become as industrious, and as civ- 
ilised, and as happy, as our own artisans." 

Mabel, however, said nothing, for again the word 
** factory" had raised up a painful vision before her eyes ; 
and she turned the subject by pointing to an engraving 
on the diploma, which represented a splendid range of 
buildings, with a quay, and shipping in the distance ; 
and on the foreground, a lady of most amiable deport- 
ment, with a helmet on her head, and a spear in her 
hand, sitting in what to ordinary mortals must be an 
uncomfortable position, on the tire of a wheel, and 
stretching out her hands to a group of negroes, not 
attired with perfect decorum, or rather, not attired at 
all (for modern art seems to have dispensed with the su- 
perfluity of dress). The above-mentioned negroes were 
also employed in carrying some huge bales, carefully 
corded, and marked — Messrs. Baldwin & Co, Merchants, 
Timbuctoo. Above was a splendid irradiation of light 
pouring down from amidst a mass of dispersing clouds. 
" This print, I suppose,"said Mabel, "is emblematical ?" 
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**Ye8, madam," said the gecretary, "partly 
little device of my own" (and he smiled with conscioas 
dignity) ; " but partly real. It is the architect's design 
for the new town of Alberl-Ville on the banks of the 
Niger.*' 

"Indeed !" said Mabel. " It is very beautiful." 

" Exquisite, madam ; one of the most charming and 
complete things which Mr. Plasmer has produced I 
Great genius that, madam! very great genius ! You 
see, here is the Crescent ; Victoria Crescent it is to be 
called, in honor of her most gracious Majesty. Here, in 
the centre, is the hotel, a most spacious and convenient 
bouse, containing baths, billiard-room, ball-room, theatre 
adjoining, admirably ventilated kitchens, tap-room, and 
separate spirit-shop at the back for the accommodation 
of the natives ; a noble range of houses and warehouses 
on the banks of the river : — ^the whole to communicate 
with a railway direct from Timbuctoo." 

" Indeed !" said Mabel, " it is a magnificent idea !" 

" Magnificent indeed," said the secretary, who seemed 
as if by this time he had exhausted his eloquence, and 
wished to draw the conversation to a practical closing 
point. But Mabel's thoughts had before this turned to 
one other consideration. 

" And I presume, sir," she said, pointing to a central 
tQwer, round which the buildings were picturesquely 
grouped, " I presume this is to be the church ?" 

" No, madam, not exactly, not precisely ; it is the 
tower of the observatory. We are to have an observa- 
tory. You are aware how anxious the world of science 
has long been to establish a chain of observatories over 
the whole earth. They have built one at Botany Bay. 
The grand celebrated Association for Science, where all 
the philosophers assembled last year, particularly begged 
that one of our first things should be to build an observa- 
tory, and teach the negroes the use of the telescope. 
How delightful it will be to see the swarthy Abyssinian 
villagers, with eyes upturned to heaven, scanning the 
wonders of the starry world, or calculating the transit of 
Venus ! Ho'v elevating to their minds ! how enrap- N, 
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turing the prospect ! We may o^e even Uie discovery 
of a new nebula, or the just outline of one of the moun- 
tains of the moon, to one of those poor creatures who are 
now rambling in their native forests, believing, in their 
miserable ignorance, that the stars are sparks of fire, and 
the moon only three feet round. Sad, indeed, to reflect, 
that never till now have we endeavored to give them 
juster and more ennobling views I And how delightful 
the thought, that at length the clouds of darkness may 
be unrolled from their eyes !" 

" And where is your Church to be ?** pursued Mabel. 

" Oh ! why — why — oh !'* and the secretary hemmed 
and coughed. " Why, madam, you see" — and he coughed 
again — " we have been desirous to rally under one grand 
banner of enlightened benevolence all the great and good 
minds of the present day ; and to do this without risking 
those sad discordances and disputes on antiquated dog- 
mas which must intervene, whenever, in these days, the 
subject of religion is mixed up with more practical 
pursuits. We have therefore thought it better (and the 
government quite approve of our principle) to leave reli- 
gion an open question. But there will be a church, 
madam. Do not be alarmed — there is to be a church.'* 

" I am glad to hear it," said Mabel. " And I suppose 
you will have clergymen and missionaries ? " 

" Oh ! certainly, madam, certainly. We have thrown 
open the whole field to competition. Any dei^jrnan of 
any denomination will be invited to accompany the ex- 
pedition. And we rather think of allowing to a certain 
number a free passage, provided thoy bring proper re- 
commendations from their respective congregations. 
Something, indeed, was suggested by the government 
about providing them all land in the colony according to 
the number of their flocks : but we really dread mixing 
up the clergy with any secular or temporal pursuits ; it 
removes them from their purely spiritual duties and 
character ; and therefore the committee have resolved 
not to hold out such temptations. Besides which, it 
would be inconvenient, as the land is of some value, and 
may be wanted for commercial purposes.*' 
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** And have you had many applications or offers from 
clergymen ? " asked Mabel. 

*' Oh dear, yes ! certainly ; three Baptists, two Pres- 
byterians, four Wesleyans, and six Rational Religionists 
have sent in their testimonials ; besides one Unitarian 
clergman, who intends to open a business in the ivory 
and spirit line." 

" Indeed !" said Mabel. " But is not the ivory and 
spirit line rather a temporal and secular occupation for a 
Clergyman ? " 

** Why, rather so, madam, rather, perhaps ; but then, you 
see, the gentleman must live in some way. He cannot 
preach and starve. If he is not paid for his services, he 
must support himself." 

" Very true," said Mabel. " But where is the church 
to be built— -our own church, I mean ? " 

" Why, madam, this has been rather a difficult ques- 
ticm for the committee. They have not liked to pledge 
themselves exactly to any one religious denomination, as 
I before said. They feel that it would be presumptuous 
in them to decide on those deep theological discussions 
which are now agitating the religious world. They 
will have no objection to any clergyman of the estab . 
lishment building his own church, but they feel it would 
be a departure from their fundamental principle to allow 
it to appear prominently in the plans of their own ar- 
chitect." 

Mabel looked rather puzzled. 

" Sir James Perceval," continued the major, " did 
indeed propose at the board, that a church should be 
built at the expense of the Association, but it would not 
do. Such a clamor was raised, and all the various do- 
nominations came at the next meeting and protested ; 
and there was a violent altercation, as there muet be 
when you bring together into one place or under one 
roof a number of persons who diflfer on a subject on 
which they all feel warmly. Sir James was obliged to 
withdraw his motion. But he is a Conservative, mad- 
am, as you know, and does not like the idea of not doing 
something for ^he Church ; and as his party is tolerab^ 
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ftroog, they |iave proposed, by way rfpresenring peace, 
what will certainly be carried. One of the largest store- 
rooms in the settlement is to be set apart every Sunday, 
and difierent hours appointed by the governor for the sev- 
eral services of the various denominations ; so that they 
will all meet amicably under the same roof, and no 
undue preference be given. And thus the natives will 
have the opportunity of hearing the truth set before them 
in all its various forms, without any attempt on our part 
to prejudice their minds ; the Association undertaking 
the cleaning out of the room." 

Mabel looked disappointed. But before she could 
say more, there was a aouble knock at the door below, 
and the secretary, seemingly most ready to seize the ex- 
cuse, rose to depart. Qnce more he waved his hat most 
gracefolly, apologised for the long time during which he 
had trespassed on Mabel's attention, and trusted that his 
explanations had been satisfactory — ^hoped that she 
would as soon as possible co-operate with the central 
committee, by forming an Af|^liated Ladies' Association 
in Hawkstone, and collecting an annual fund— and beg. 
ged to know whether she would wish her own subscrip. 
tion to be annual, or, as most of the other honorary vice- 
presidents had preferred, would make her contribution 
immediately in a donation of five pounds, which he 
could receive at once, and which would exempt her from 
any forther trouble. Happily for Mabel, she had pre- 
sence of mind to request time for consideration, and the 
more so, as, in hex own ' heart, Africa, with all its inter- 
esting features, was balanced by a recent proposal which 
had been made to her that very morning through the 
Rev. Mr. Armstrong and the Rev. Mr. Howell, the Bap- 
tist and Independent ministers of Hawkstone, to aid them 
in an important work nearer home — no less than the 
sending out a deputation from the clergy of the Protes- 
tant communions of England to convert the Pope. The 
eyes of Protestantism, and particularly of Protestantism 
in Hawkstone, by the rapid rise of a new Popish chapel 
among them, had been opened more than ever to the 
enormities of popery, and to the fearful strides which it 
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gran<| efibrt should be oi^de to sts^y the evil at the foun- 
tain head, by endeavoring to act at once on the con- 
science and understanding of the Papal court ; for which 
purpose a deputation of the most eloquent dissenting 
ministers had oflered their services to go to Rome, pro- 
vided their travelling expenses were paid, and their 
fiunilies maintained by their congregations during their 
absence. And it was thought that the presence of so 
many distinguished lights of the dissenting interest, dif>« 
fering in all other points of religion, yet all agreeing 
in their abhorrence of popery, might have a salutary 
and awakening efiect on the mind of the Pope himsel£ 
At any rate, as Mr, Howell said, it would be a satisfac- 
tion to deliver their consciences, and to preach the Gospel 
9nce to the people in the very bosom of Antichrist. 

All these thoughts and reminiscences passed rapidly 
through Mabel's mind — a mind capacious enough to 
erasp both projects at once, and active enough to organ- 
we committees, and collect subscriptions, for both, if her 
finances had permitted her. Gratitude indeed— gratitude 
for the honor which she had received so unexpectedly 
and so wholly without solicitation — ^began to prepon- 
derate, when the door opened, and her little Grey School 
girl, once more half frightened out of her wits, announced* 
as she held it ajar, that there were two more gentlemen 
down stairs, who wanted to see Mis<s Brook : one was 
Mr. Bevan, and the other, she did not know who. Mabel 
hastily arranged some papers of school accounts which 
she was looking over, and omitting to put out of sight the 
blazoned diploma, which lay open in all its grandeur on 
the table, she prepared, with a dignified look of business, 
to receive her new visitors. Only, it must be confessed, 
she wished the stranger, whoever he was, had come 
without Mr. Bevan ; for Mr. Bevan, she thought, was 
always laughing at her, and would always intrude his 
own strange Oxford notions ; and, to say the truth, she 
was a little afraid of him. She had, however, no time 
to ruminate, for steps were heard coming up the stairs, 
and presently Charles Bevan entered the room, an 1 wit|i 
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an apology for the intrusiony he begged pennissioii to 
introduce to her a gentleman, a friend of his, who was 
staying in Hawkstone — Mr. Ernest Villiers. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

It is not from any wish to tantalize the reader needlessly 
that we must revert, at thb point, to another personage,, 
in whose fate, it is hoped, they have not lost their interest 
during so many intervening chapters. Ernest's visit to 
Miss Brook was connected with the disappearance of 
Bentley. He had been directed to Bentley's by Mr. At- 
kinson, in order to procure some information on a subject 
of great interest to him. Bentley was not at home, and 
his housekeeper was beginning to feel uneasy, especially 
as he had been seen walking back late in the evening 
to the Priory ruins. In defiiult of Bentley, Ernest re- 
solved to apply to Charles Bevan, whom he had slightly 
known at college ; and Bevan brought him, for informa- 
tion, to Miss Brook. 

But while all this was passing, what had become of 
Bentley himself? We lefl him at the moment when he 
sank senseless under the knife of the ruffian. As his 
consciousness gradually returned to him, he awoke to the 
sense of a rough jolting motion, apparently through some 
unfrequented road, for the boughs of trees crashed as they 
moved along. There was a sound of hoarse brawling 
water close to him, like a torrent ; and as he &intly open- 
ed his eyes, he saw above him the moon streaming 
brightly through a dense mass of foliage. As he became 
alive to a sense of his situation, he tried to rise from the 
bottom of the cart in which he was lying, and look round 
to discover into whose hands he had fallen, and where 
they were carrying him. But on applying his hand to 
his chest, he found his clothes saturated with wet blood. 
Some rough hand had indeed attempted to bandage up 
the wound ; but &int with the loss of blood, he sank back. 
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and had scarcely strength to relieve the uneasy position 
in which he lay, with nothing but an old sack to break 
the jolting of the cart over the ruts, and a quantity of 
hard poles for his support, which by the glittering of the 
moon on their points he perceived to be pikes. One 
heavy tramp he could hear close at his side, as of a man 
attending to the horse. And as he once more endeavor- 
ed to rise up, and thought of appealing to him for assis- 
tance, a rough voice close at his ear muttered to him ^' to 
lie still, and keep his eyes shut" The voice was hoarse 
and hollow, but there was something of kindness in it, 
which gave Bentley a feeling of hope. It was also Irish, 
with a strong brogue ; and Bentley fancied it was &mil- 
iar to him. Presently the cart stopped, and two other 
voices, as of persons who had just overtaken it, were 
heard speaking together in an under tone, as if afraid of 
being overheard. Half fainting, and half bewildered, 
Bentley was unable to collect his thoughts, to know 
what course he should take. But as he opened his eyes 
once more, the light fell upon a rough face, begrimed 
with black, looking steadfastly upon him. 

** He is alive !" the fellow cried, with an oath, " as 
«ure as my name's Jack." 

" Is he?" said another voice. *' And what in the 
world are we to do with him ?" 

" Why did not Wheeler put him down the well at 
once," said the first? " He would have laid snug enough 
there for ever, and no one the wiser. Who isvit, 
Connell?" 

" It's the parson," returned the same voice which had 
before told Bentley to lie still, and which he now recog- 
nized, as having heard it oflen when visiting poor Mar- 
garet and the boy after the fire. " It's the parson." 

" These parsons," rejoined the first speaker, " are 
always getting into scrapes, meddling with other people's 
business. Why can't they let folks alone, to do as they 
like ? What is it to them what we choose to do ? But 
them that meddles bums their fingers." 

" Hark ! " muttered the other, " there's dome one 
coming." 
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"It*8 only the xn>iter," was the reply. 

'< And if we do meet any one, what a mess we aiB 
in," said the first, ^' with a murdered man in the cart, and 
all these confounded pikes too. I say. Jack, let's dirow 
him over at once.'' 

And Bentley could perceive, by the stieep ascent of 
the road, and the brawling of the torrent at some distance 
below, that they were probably passing along a steep 
precipitous bank overhanging the river. His head be- 
gan to swim, and he was on the point of making another 
efibrt to rise and cry for help, when Connell's low 
mutter was heard again close at hib ear, *' Lie still, He 
still ; they shan't touch you." 

" And you're the fool that begged him off, Conneil,'* 
said the first speaker, '* (o get hung yom^elf for your 
pains !" 

" It's I that did it," answered Connell : "and I'd do 
it a hundred times. Didn't he give me to eat when I 
was starving, and my wife too ? IMdn't he oflfer sums 
of money to any one who would save my poor boy out 
of the &re ? Didn't he come and visit us afterwards 
oilen and often, and always a kind word in his mouth, 
and something to help us in his hand ? I've done bad 
enough jobs in my day to them as was my enemies, 
but I do not desert them that's kind to me ; and I 
do not intend to desert Parson Bentley; ahd, what's 
more, none of yoii shall touch a hair of his head." 

" Why, he isn't one of your own craft, after all," 
said the first speaker, with a sneering laugh. " He's one 
^ of your heretics, isn't he ?" 

" May be," said Connell, " and more the pity ; but 
he has been kind to me and mine, for all that." 

" Better get rid of him at once," said the second voice. 
" Dead men tell no tales." 

Connell said nothing, but laid a whip vigorously 
across the horse, which made him move on rapidly. 

" Why, you ar'n't the man, surely," said the saine 
voice, " to mind putting a dangerous fellow out of the way. 
You've done such a thmg before now." 

Connell groaned, and laid on another lash of his whip. 
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" Why," pursued the voice, "they tell me, in Ireland 
you folks no more mind popping at gentlefolks from 
behind a hedge, or knocking at a man's brains with a 
flint stone in a stocking, to find if they are at home 
or not, than we mind shooting at a cock-sparrow. Eh ?" 

Bentley heard another deep groan. 

" Why, you know," continued the spedker, " if your 
priest there, or whoever you call him, were to bid you 
knock out the parson's brains, here, this moment, you'd 
do it at once." 

" Ay, but he wouldn't," muttered Connell. 

" Ay, but if he did, would you do it ?" 

" But he wouldn't," said Connell. 

" But if he did ?" pursued the speaker. 

" He wouldn't," repeated Connell, doggedly ; and no 
other answer could be extracted from him. 

** And what in the world do you intend to do with the 
parson ?" said the first speaker. 

Connell made no reply. 

** I tell you what, Jack," said the other. " There's no 
use our meddling with this job any more ; let's stick to 
the other cart, and go round by Birking Lane, down the 
copse. If Paddy will put his head into the noose, let 
him." 

" And what shall we say to Wheeler ?" said the other. 

" Let Wheeler shift for himself! " was the reply. 
** He's a rogue and a rascal ; 3#. 6<f. and a quart of 
beer for this work ; and he gets all the penny subscrip. 
tions from the club and pockets them, and no one knows 
anything about them. He does not care a fig for any one 
of us but himself, with all his fine talk about liberty and 
rights. — Hark ? again, here's some one on horseback, 
sure enough." And the two men fell back and joined 
the other cart, which was coming slowly up the hill be- 
hind, at no great distance. 

Bentley, on hearing the approach of a horse, was 
inclined once more to call out and obtain assistance ; 
but again Connell's rough hollow voice bade him lie still 
and say nothing — " all was right ;" and he thought it better 
to comply. 
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** Good nighty sir, good night." " Why, rather late, 
isn't it ]" was all that passed between Connell and the 
stranger on horseback. He turned back, however, for a 
minute, repeated some kind of password in a foreign 
language, and asked if the other cart was coming. Con- 
nell said, " Yes," and the stranger once more bade him 
good night, in a tone implying a superior education and 
habits of society, and rode off. Bentley was now left 
alone with Coimell ; and he was hoping to obtain from 
him some information as to his destination ; but Connell, 
without speaking, jumped up on the cart, and seizing the 
reins, urged on the horse over the rough road, till Bent- 
ley, in an agony of pain, was obliged to raise himself up 
and entreat him to stop. 

" Better not, better not," said Connell. 

But on Bentley's entreating him to go quietly, for he 
was very ill, he jumped down, and getting into the cart, 
endeavored to arrange the pikes in such a manner as to 
make a less uneasy bed. As he did this, there was a 
strange gentleness and softness about his voice and 
manner which surprised Bentley, little used to the con- 
trasts of the Irish character. He lifted him up almost like 
a child, fastened the bandage more tightly about the 
wound, and taking off his own coat, folded it up, and put 
it as a pillow under the head of the sufferer, and then 
covered him with a sack. 

" Don't be afraid, sir, don't be afraid ; I'm your 
friend ; I don't forget you ; I'll stand by you ; only we 
must get on." And once more he jumped on the front 
of the cart, and urged on the horse to a trot. Bentley 
closed his eyes, and endeavored to compose his thoughts 
into prayer ; but his head swam, his senses became 
confused with pain and weakness, and he lay gazing up 
in the sky with a bewildered sensation of something 
frightful in which he was involved, without any distinct 
perception of what passed, except that a large ball of light 
lay close to his eyes, and a number of sparks were dan- 
ci ng about before them, and burning him. Once or 
twice he groaned ; and Connell, checking the horse, 
turned to ask what was the matter, and tried to arrange the 
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pillow more coi]ifi>rtabl7 for him. How long he lay in 
this state he could not tell ; but the road from the deep 
copse- wood, which clothed the steep banks of the tor- 
rent, now emerged suddenly upon a wide heath, without 
a tree of any kind. Huge sweeping hills, destitute of all 
cultivation, spread far before them ; but apparently they 
were approaching human habitations, for the road be- 
came tolerably smooth, and several groups of men passed 
by, and exchanged with Connell the same good night, 
and the same mysterious foreign password, which the 
gentleman on horseback had used before. Bentley's 
eyes, however, were now closed in a sort of stupor, 
from which he was aroused by the cart stopping, and by 
bis feeling Connell's arms placed gently under him to lift 
him up. 

" Now, sir, get up— I '11 take you out. Don't be 
afraid— only for your lifo do all you are told, and don't 
fear, otherwise your life is not worth a straw.*— I '11 be 
with you." 

And Bentley, on looking up, found that the cart had 
stopped in a little yard surrounded by low sheds and 
buildings, apparently workshops ; for large bars of iron 
were lying about, and heaps of coal, and tools used in 
mining and excavating. The gate by which they had 
enter^ had been carefoUy closed and barred by Connell ; 
and once more begging Bentley not to be frightened, he ' 
raised him up softly, and, lifting him out of the cart, half 
led and half carried him into a little outhouse, where he 
arranged some straw, and, laying him down, covered 
him once more with some sacks. Bentley was by this 
time in a burning thirst, and he entreated some water, 
on which ConneU disappeared, but returned soon with a 
cupftil of liquid, which he declared would do him good 
but which, on tasting, Bentley found to be whiskey ; 
and he was obliged once more to ask for water. Con- 
nell tossed off" the whiskey himself, and soon brought 
him a broken jug, out of which Bentley drank with 
avidity. 

" Now, sir, lie still here, and I '11 be back presently." 
Recovered by the wat4 r, Bentley folt his senses be- 
VOL. u — 15. 
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cMnltaf|^ irieftrer, 8iidlie coi^dbokrdoact^aaK^oteermbjr 
the moonKgfit the objects around him ; sod what whs stm; 
more comforting, he could compoee his thoughts to praf « 
er, and pjepare hHttsetf* for the worst which might await 
him. Where he was, he knew not ; hot thm was a^ 
lurid gkre ii^ the skj ahove Mm^ and a nishfitg.grfiidts^ 
somni as of wheels and machinery not hr ofiv ^iefa ie^ 
him to suppose that he might hare been; taken up iato 
X Hawkstone Forest among the coai and iron pit»; and it 
was a thought by no means caknilatod to allay his^iiarm* 
He knew that for several n^onth»^ there had been, romoffi^ 
of insinrectionary movements among* the workmen em; 
ployed in this district ; that it was-the reftige of the wovst 
outcasts of society gathered together within the last three? 
or four years by the opening of the mines, and left with*^ 
out any superintendence of control; that it was the 
boast of Hawkstone Forest that no poUeemen dared, 
come near them; and that as the enermoi» pro&aof' 
Sir Matthew Blake, the proprietor, increased, he wa» 
employing every day a larger bedy of laborers, and ac- 
cumulating a mass of vice and sedition, which thveaAened 
soon to break over and deluge the country with aws» 
serious mischieE 

He lay for more than an hour mminoting^ on thiBsor. 
ihoughtsj and resigning himself into the hands oS Provi* 
dence. He would have risen to look roimd him niore!> 
carefutty, and to discover any means of eecSEpe^ but his" 
wound had become exquisitely painful, and escape in hi» 
present state was hopeless. Just as a clode, apparently 
in a workman's cabin near, stmcfc' two, a light a«-firoiRr 
a lantern appeared in one comer of the shed wiiefe- 1b» 
was lying, and from a door fn the partition five or six 
men issued outi and came up to the {d«ce where he-wwi^ 
lying. 

•* And so this is he ?*• said one. 

" Yes," said a voice, which Benttey rec^^zed a»; 
Conneil's ; and at the same timeCoimell came^ipto 
him, and taking hold of his hand, pressed it hard, as if 
to remind him of Iris^ former injunctions, imd- to^reassmre 
him. 
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" Why, 'tfs a bad wound," sdid another, stooping 
down, and examining the bandages, which were full of 
blood. " That Wheeler's a dangerous chap ; he'd as soon 
f^ick a man as look at him." 

" Well, parson," said a third* who seemed to be the 
head, ** we've heard you're a kindish man, and never 
grudge your help to the poor, and that's more than some 
of your cloth ca« say ; and, may be, though we are re- 
solved to have our rights, we've no wish to injure their, 
tfiat de not grind and starve the people. Now, I tell 
you what, you've been fool enough to go spying and pry- 
ing into other people's secrets, and have got a knife into 
you for your pains : do you think that will be a lesson to 
you never to talk of such secrets again ?" 

Bentley tried to speak, and to remove the notion that 
he had any wish either to discover or divulge their 
secrets ; but the man put his hand upon his mouth, and 
bade him be quiet. 

" There's one here," ho said, " you must thank, if 
you hav'n't your mouth stopped more effectually; but 
he's told us all about you. Are you willing to take the 
oath ?" 

Bentley asked " What oath ?" 

" Why, our oath — ^never to tell to any living soul, be 
he magistrate, or police, or what not, or friend or fi>e, 
anything you have heard or seen of us." 

Bentley replied that he was at their mercy — that he 
had done them no harm, and never intended to do them 
harm — that it was by mere accident he was at the Prio- 
ry — and he was willing to do anything, not unworthy of 
a clergyman, to save his life. 

There was a laugh and jest from several of the party 
as he came to the words '* unworthy of a clergyman," btrt 
their leader silenced them. 

" You'll take the oath, then ?" 

"I will" said Bentley, " if it is not an oath to do any- 
thing wrong." 

** You promise, then ?" 

Bentley feintly answered, " Yes." Something in hi* 
conscience whispered, that to take an oath of such a 
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natQpe, eren under audi ctrcumstances, was an ad of 
doubtdil propriety, to say the least ; \mA he had not been 
brought up in a very strict school of casuistry ; his virtues 
and his religion had both been matters more of feeling 
than of deep reasoning. And bewildered, and alarmed, 
and worn out with pain, he consented to do all that wa» 
required. 

"Take him up, then," said the leader. And while 
two men raised him in their arms, he found Connell 
gently lifting up his head, and once more whispering in 
his ear — *^ not to be frightened, and do all that he was 
bid." It was with some difficulty that they bore him 
through the narrow door in the partition, and which was 
concealed by a projection of the wall, and difficult to 
discover. But the passage widened aflerwards, and led 
down by a flight of wooden steps, rotten and broken, 
which seemed ready to fail under their weight. 

"Take him sotlly, mind his head, put your hand 
under his shoulder," cried Connell, as they lifled him 
down the last step : and the leader, from a huge ring 
of rusty keys, proceeded to open the padlock of a low 
door in the wall. 

"Now, then, is all ready?" he asked. 

And once more turning to Bentley, he reminded him 
of his promise to take the oath, and that his life de- 
pended on it. " If you don't," said he, " why it's only 
lefl for us to take care of ourselves ; and you may judge," 
he said, " whether we can't easily give you a quietus, 
which won't require any oath or any swearing whatever. 
And if you break the oath — — '* 

" He won't," said Connell, " he won't break it. I'll 
pledge my life for him — ^I know he's a man of his word— 
my life for his we're safe with him." 

" He'd better not," said the leader. " There was 
but one man ever broke that oath, and he was a Scotch- 
man, and turned informer ; and I'll tell the parso^ what 
became of him." 

And he stooped down, and whispered in Bentley's eai 
a few words, which made his blood run cold with horror 
" And now is all ready ?" 
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^ Do not be afiraid, do not be afeid," muttered Con- 
neli in Bendey's ear, as he raked him to stand on his 
feet *• There's no danger— only take the oath." 

But Bentley was afraid ; and well he might be. He 
stood on the verge of a dark pit or well, down which 
hung an iron chain ; above, by the light of one or two 
tallow candles, he saw nothing but the roof of a sort of 
cave hewn out of the solid rock, and dripping with water. 
The men had nearly stripped themselves naked, and 
^vere turning a windlass, by which Bentley saw a low 
shallow wooden tub rising to the top of the well. It no 
sooner reached the surface than the captain of the gang 
bade them put over Bentley a rough blackened smock- 
frock : and himself getting into the tub, Bentley was 
placed in it likewise, and, supported in the arms of the 
other, he felt the chain rapidly lower ; the glimmering 
light of the candles became feinter, the aperture of the 
well began to contract ; and as the light above fell with 
a dimmer lustre on the rough damp rockwork, out of 
which the shaft was excavated, the dense pitchy mass 
of darkness in which they were sitting themselves, 
seemed to rise rapidly above them. 

^ I have money," said Bentley to his companion ; 
** what will you take to set me free ?" as he vainly thought 
of propitiating him. 

" Money have you ?" said the man ; " then you'd 
better give it to me." 

'^ Here," said Bentley, as he put a quantity c^ silver 
into his hand. The man looked on it scomfidly, and put 
it into his pocket. 

** Where are we going?" asked Bentley. 

*' You'll soon see," said his companion. *^ There, 
mind your head." 

And as the bucket swung against the skie of tho 
shall, he with some difficulty saved Bentley from the 
concussion. 

**' Catch hold of the chain. Have you strength to 
hold on yourself?" 

^ No," said Beattie, feintly, fer he was becoming 
giddy. 
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<^TW«i liotv— ^MM'We aie," said tl» tiam ; and the 
iMMk^'toiiebed th^ grotnid wkh a sfaeok wliichiiaajilf 
threw him oat In a mimM Bendey fomid himself 
seised hj two men, naked to the waist, and begrimmed 
with iith ; a thifd bore two roo^shaped torchee, and 
widk the captain of the gang fbtiowingy Beolley was 
carried aJong a steefl, pla^, descending passage^ hewn^ 
out of the reck< The m was stifling. The gl^of the 
tefchee fell fearftdly on the low pondenxn roo( whkh 
seemed ready to crush them as thej advanoed, and b^oM-' 
them was a black depth of darkness^ int^ which k was^ 
ioipessible for the e je le penetrate. 

** Slop !" said the captAin^ when thej hadadraneediMi 
nmeh a9 a hundred yards in tins way. ^ Tounnsst wail 
btte. Po^ hrm dewa." 

Andi^esting Benttey with hw bock agitiMlthe reekv 
they disiippea«ed« Left atoie in ntter (fanknest^ in the 
boweli. of tiM* ear^, and in the haade eiridendf ^ de« 
signing and desperate meiiy he felt hie whiole soul sink- 
w4ih alanta. He oontiiiued, kywever^ 4;e pcajr fenTentiy ; 
and with every prayer his strength mcreasedt and hi9^ 
presence of mind returned. Am a light appeared in; the 
dfreetMHi in which they had come, he almost began to 
hope that it was- the same party returning ; but it was 
only Connell. Once more he brought Bentl^ a cup of 
whiskey, and entreated hii»te drink it ; aad rather than 
disappoint him, Bentley placed it to his lips, but could not 
swaiiow^ it. 

''YWll take the oath>^' saidConttell ; '^mind yon 
take the oath. There's nothjng in it ; only notto telln^ 
that's all. If you don't, you're a cbed man. I pro- 
rtfised you should take it ; or do you siqipose Wheeler 
would have let you off? Why, they had you at the i^ide* 
of the well in the rains, and were just i^ut to heave 
ym^ 'm when I came back ; and I hod a regcdar tusde 
with them. But I do not forget, su*, what you've^ de«» 
for me^w.-4Mu]^I witlvna frieitd in the workiv.aiida.nHse. 
rable wretch that might as well put an : end to^ mydil^ 
YfSK^ pmy fef me- wkien I'm gone, stv ? you'll pray for 
my solid, won't you ?" 
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9vtfaef« wttff mi' 6xpfe8tio» i»iM'tenrov aad 0iiffi»riii§^ 
wbieh' made^ Bentlej, even is bis owa alarming positietty 
akftost foi^et himself ia compasflieii for hi» poor com* 
paition% H& had no tiioey however, to saj any tbingy for 
the cafitfiia* and the others retitriied, once more lilbd hua 
iff their armS) and carried him^ along bj a cooitiiHiation 
of the saiae- lew winding., excavation i» the rock* 
Oft turning a sharp pro^tha^ point, Beatley perceived 
a^ wider caning ; ^e roof was h^ber, and supported 
hf two masses of rocfc, whieb bad been left to form 
natoral pillars ^ another flat inase in the middle served 
aS' &• sort of table, and against the side were fastened 
three torches, the red ^re from which fell. on those men 
who stood round it, the lower part of their faee« covered 
with blaek crape > and one of whom seemed to start when 
h» saw Bentky* On the table wa» a Bible, a skull, a 
glass containing a red liquor, a dmwn sword, a brace of 
pislok, a dagger, and two- pikes suob us these which 
Bentley bad seen in the cart. It was not, indeed, 
at first that be perceived all this, for the sight so 
sickened him that he would have sunk back and fainted, 
bad not Connelly who was at his side, once more put 
the spirits to bis mouth, and forced him to swallaw son^. 

** We'd better make baste,*.* said the man who had 
seemed to recognize Bentley ; ** there's no time fop 
speechifying ; and he must get bis wound dressed. 
Make him kneel down." 

And placing him on bis knees, and supporting him, 
they put the Bible into bis hand, and proceeded lo ' 
a^inister the oatlu It was a strange, awful rhapsody — • 
strange in that it mixed up religion and rebellion, blood- 
shed and^ justice^ appeals to the Divine Beings with 
pledges of crime to man,< — tHit binding the swearer, 
never, on earth or sea, in winter or summer, in trouble 
or wealth, to friend or foe, living or dying, to reveal the 
secrets, or do harm or hurt to any memb^ of ihe society 
by whom that oath was. administered to him. Bentley 
shuddered with terror as he heard the curses imprecated 
on him who. sboctld violate^ it ; and when'At the close, he 
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hoETd the most holy names appealed to to give sanctioii 
tjo it (for even a society of rebels and murderers find they 
cannot govern without the aid of^ome appeal to another 
world, cannot rule without professing their belief in a 
Religion), he was about to make a solemn protest and 
remonstrance against such an awful mockery, but Con- 
nell pressed his hand, and fear once more predominated 
over the voice of his conscience. He could not say 
** Amen," as it was uttered in a deep voice by all the 
persons present, but he kissed the Bible as it was placed 
to his lips, and Was about to rise, with a deep sense of 
degradation and remorse, when he was forced down 
once more on his knees, and each person taking up one 
of the weapons off the rock which served for the table, 
and holding them close at his breast, he was ordered to 
repeat after them, ^ May these pikes pierce my heart, 
and this blood l>e on my head, if I break this oath which 
I have taken !" At the close they put the glass to his 
mouth, but Bentley shuddered with horror as the smeli 
\ betrayed its loathsome contents, and with unutterable 
disgust he threw it from him, and the glass foil to the 
ground. 

" He refuses it ! " said the leader. " Away with 
him!'' 

** He tasted it, he did taste it," cried Connell ; 
"look upon his lips!" and with some dexterity he con- 
trived to smear upon them some of the blood which had 
fallen on his own hand. " He's a safe man ! I know 
he's safe ! Take my life for his. I know he's safe ! " 
And with all the eloquence of an Irishman the poor fellow 
began again enumerating all Bentley's kindnesses and 
charities, and urging his claims to mercy. " But he's 
gone," he cried, *' he's clean gone ;'" as he turned and 
found that Bentley had fainted away. 

" Carry him of^" said the leader ; " we'll hold you 
responsible for him." 

** Yes," said Connell ; and with the help of one of 
his companions he bore him away. 

BND OF TBB FIB8T VOLUME. 
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